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INTRODUCTION. 

The attempt which has been made of late years to introduce 
into England a system of religious sisterhoods for charitable 
purposes, must be a topic of deep personal interest to all 
women who wish to devote their lives or any great part of their 
time to the service of the poor. It is with these women that 
the decision in favour of or against the system ultimately rests ; 
and their decision is a matter of importance not only to them- 
selves and to the poor, but to the whole nation. The incentives 
to such self-devotion are, however, becoming so increasingly 
urgent, and the practical difficulties to be encountered in it are 
so great, that any organization which offers guidance and pro- 
tection in the work, especially when clothed with the prestige 
of ecclesiastical sanction and romantic associations, is too wel- 
come to be often met with much scrutiny into its remoter action. 
Yet the more urgent the need for the services of women, the 
better bestowed in the long run will be any amount of careful 
and dispassionate inquiry which can be brought to bear upon 
the real nature of the schemes proposed for rendering them 
available. 

It may, I think, be assumed as granted on all hands that 
some kind of organization is necessary for providing a supply 
of trained women for works oi charity, and for directing them 
when trained in the performance of such works. It is also, I 
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believe, generally felt that our present provision for such needs 
is insufficient In any attempt to increase this provision, the 
question must arise whether associations for this purpose should 
be organized upon a religious or upon a secular basis. It is 
to the right decision of this question that I wish to contribute. 

The words "religious" and "secular," though the only 
appropriate ones, are so liable to misconstruction of a pecu- 
liarly undesirable kind, that I must at once define the sense 
in which they will be used in the course of this work. 

By a religious association for charitable purposes I mean 
an association the organization of which rests upon the 
assumption that works of charity, including teaching, alms- 
giving, and the care of the sick, are means to an end ; that 
end being the spiritual benefit of the performer or of the object 
of such works. From this view follow (invariably, I believe, in 
practice, if not necessarily in theory) two corollaries : first, that 
to be in a certain spiritual state, or at least to belong to a 
certain religious denomination, is an indispensable condition of 
admission into such an association; and, secondly, that all 
services being, supposed to be rendered gratuitously, no direct 
payment is received by any of its individual members. Such 
an association of women is usually described as a " sisterhood," 
and it is in this sense that I shall use the word " sisterhood " 
or " religious association." 

By a secular association for charitable purposes I mean an 
association in which works of charity are considered (as regards 
the organization of the association, whatever may be the views 
of its individual members) as ultimate ends; and in which, 
therefore, the only conditions of admission are such as respect 
the qualifications of the candidate for the work to be imd«-- 
taken ; and the employment of paid or unpaid agents is con- 
sidered as a question purely of expediency. 

It is obviously quite possible for these two kinds of associa- 
tions to work side by side, but quite impossible for any one 
association to combine the two characters. Wherever a new 
charitable association is to be organized, a choice must be 
made between the two systems ; and every woman who wishes 
to join any association for the service of the poor must decide 
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into which scale her weight shall be thrown. The object o£ 
this work is to explain the considerations by which we ought. 
to be guided in making that choice. 

Works of charity may be roughly divided into the three 
branches of teaching, nursing, and almsgiving. The question 
between religious and secular institutions in England is in a 
different state with regard to each of these three branches. 

In the case of teaching, it may be said to have been practically 
decided in favour of secular institutions, so far as regards the 
provision made for training teachers, though the denominational 
character of most schools for the poor makes the profession of 
some particular fprm of religious belief by teachers in most cases 
necessary as a qualification for employment. The subject of 
charitable education is so large a one, and its discussion would, 
require so much technical knowledge of a kind which I do not 
possess, that I shall not attempt to deal with it. It is the less 
necessary to do so as most of the arguments for and against 
the employment of sisterhoods as nurses are equally applicable 
to their employment as teachers. 

The question is under full discussion with reference to 
nursing, and it is as offering a means of supplying a better, 
system of nursing that sisterhoods are most strongly advocated, 
and seem most likely to gain favour here ; and this is the branch, 
of the service of the poor with which I shall be chiefly concerned. 

The whole subject of relief is in such a chaotic state at 
present that the time can scarcely be said to have arrived for 
deciding in favour of any one system for administering it. But 
the difficulties of that subject, as they are increasingly felt, im- 
part an increasing interest to the general question of the right 
method of organizing charitable associations. 

Two things are especially wanted to enable those with whom 
the choice lies to make it wisely. First, a fuller knowledge of 
the facts of the case ; and, secondly, a clearer understanding of 
the questions at issue, and of their relations to each other. 
What I have to say will be divided accordingly into two parts, 
of which the plan is briefly as follows : — 

Part I. — In order to supply illustrations of my meaning, 
and to throw some light on what may be called the natural 
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history of religious associations, I have given a short account 
of five ancient and modern sisterhoods. I have taken my 
illustrations from Continental rather than English sources, 
because the system must be considered as still on its trial in 
England. We have various sisterhoods already at work, but 
there is no one sufficiently wide-spread or long-established to 
justify me in selecting it as a representative of the rest, nor, I 
think, can any such association be considered as having yet 
obtained anything like a national recognition and acceptance.-^ 
Three of my illustrations are ancient or mediaeval institutions ; 
the other two comparatively modem, one Catholic and one 
Protestant, each of which has spread rapidly,- and may be said 
to have taken root among the popular institutions of its native 
country. These five sisterhoods are — (i) the Deaconesses of 
the Primitive Church ; (2) the B^guines ; (3) the Third Order 
of St. Francis ; (4) the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paule ; and (5) the Deaconesses of modern Germany. The 
grounds on which I have chosen these institutions as repre- 
sentative specimens are respectively as follows : — 

(i.) The precedent to which those who wish for the intro- 
duction into England of a system of Protestant Sisters of 
Charity most naturally turn, is that of the Deaconess system 
lately established in Germany, of which there is already a 
small branch in England ; and the promoters of that sys- 
tem, both in Germany and in England, lay so much stress 
upon the fact of its being, as they contend, a revival of 
the Apostolical institution of a " Female Diaconate," that it 
seems necessary to a fair understanding of their objects and 
claims to inquire exactly what is known respecting the Deacon- 
esses of the Primitive Church. For the sake of preserving 
chronological order I separate this chapter from that upon the 
later Deaconesses : the relation between the two is not such as 
to make this separation in any way inconvenient. 

So much emulation has long been excited by the example of 
the comparatively modem charitable sisterhoods of the Roman 

^ It appears from the Kalendar of the English Church for 1870 that there 
are at least thirty such institutions in England, but the largest does not, I 
believe, number more than eighty sisters. 
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Catholic Church, that it seemed instructive to choose three of 
the most celebrated, and most distinct in type, of those sister- 
hoods, and to study their original organization, their history, 
and present state. For this purpose I have chosen (2) the 
Beguines, on account of the extreme freedom and simplicity 
of their manner of life ; (3) the Third Order of St. Francis, 
on account of the historical interest attached to the Order, and 
as representing the principle of religious association apart from 
life in a community; and (4) the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paule, on account of their wide reputation, and of their having 
been instituted for the very purposes for which we are supposed 
to need sisters in England. 

(5.) The Deaconesses of modem Germany afford the one 
great instance of a successful attempt to establish a system of 
Protestant sisterhoods for charitable purposes, and are there- 
fore specially interesting with regard to England. 

As an instance of what may be done by a purely secular 
institution in that branch of charitable work which is supposed 
most peculiarly to demand a religious organization, and for 
purposes of reference, I have given a short account of the 
Training Institution for Nurses at Liverpool, and of the system 
of district nursing established in that town in connection 
with it 

I have also given a short account of those differences be- 
tween the French system of administering public charity and 
our own, and between the French hospital system and our 
own, which appear to me to bear upon the employment of 
sisterhoods on any large scale, either as teachers, almoners, 
or nurses. 

I have never had any personal connection with any of the 
associations of which I shall have to speak. The point of 
view from which I regard the subject is that external one from 
which the decision of this important question must practically 
be made. 

The sources from which I have taken these accounts will be 
given in each case. My object has been to give on the best 
authority a statement of facts, in considerable detail but 
without comment, merely in order to supply information, and 
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reserving all expression of opinion for the second part of my 
work. 

Part II. — Having thus supplied the best materials I can 
collect towards the formation of a right judgment on the facts 
of the case, I shall next try to disentangle and to answer the 
different questions which are generally mixed up in the argu- 
ment on either side. I shall attempt to show what are the 
real wants met by sisterhoods, to what extent the same wants 
may be effectually met by the organization of corresponding 
institutions on a secular basis, and what are the reasons for 
endeavouring to do so. 

The question whether a system of religious sisterhoods 
ought to be promoted may be considered with reference either 
to the interests of the poor or to the interests of the women 
to be employed in their service. But there is a third aspect 
of the question, which, though less obvious, is at least as 
important ; namely, that which regards the interests of society 
at large. 

This part of my argument therefore will consist of three 
chapters. In the first, I shall inquire into the nature of those 
wants of the poor which charitable sisterhoods are intended 
to meet, in order that we may be in a position to judge what 
qualifications in individuals and what organization in associa- 
tions are required for supplying them. 

In the second, I shall describe what seem to me to be the 
principal motives which impel charitable women to enter into 
sisterhoods, and the way in which that step afiects their inter- 
ests, in order that we may understand what are the reasonable 
demands for which we have to provide, if we would secure the 
full benefit of their devotion to the public service. 

In the third, I shall try to show what are the mutual duties 
of society at large, and of charitable single women, with 
regard to the service of the poor ; to suggest some arrange- 
ments by which the necessary work may be effectually done, 
without having recourse to sisterhoods; and to explain the 
reasons for which, upon public grounds, I think we ought to 
prefer such arrangements. 

If it were possible to prove both that certain evils were 
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inseparable from sisterhoods, and that the good done by them 
could be done as effectually by secular institutions, the 
question might for the present be considered as practically 
decided in favour of secular institutions ; for the only ground 
on which religious sisterhoods have any appreciable chance of 
general acceptance in this time and country is their supposed 
usefulness. I am, however, quite aware that this is by no 
means the only ground on which they can be defended, nor is 
it really their strongest hold upon human nature. A belief in 
the intrinsic beauty and holiness of what is technically called 
"the religious life" is at the root of a great deal of the 
admiration which is bestowed upon Sisters of Charity for the 
performance of works which excite no particular emotion 
when performed by paid agents. According to my definition 
of a sisterhood its object is twofold, and the arguments in 
favour of sisterhoods partake of this twofold character. It is 
often said, and not often disputed, vague and inaccurate as is 
the assertion in its usual form, that the service of the poor is a 
work demanding such zeal, devotion, and self-sacrifice, that 
it cannot be rightly done except firom the highest religious 
motives. Upon the obviously unwarrantable assumption that 
religious motives are identical with religious organization, this 
is an intelligible, if not a valid, argument in favour of the 
emplo)rment of sisterhoods in the service of the poor. I have 
already explained the plan upon which I propose to analyse 
and discuss that argument But, as I have said, those who 
promote these associations are not satisfied with the mere 
performance of works of charity, but regard them as means to 
an end ; that end being the spiritual benefit of the poor and 
of the sisters themselves. The question whether the esta- 
blishment of sisterhoods does indeed promote that end, really 
outweighs all the considerations of temporal utility under 
which it may be veiled. The answer to it obviously depend^ 
upon our belief respecting some of the deepest and most 
important questions upon which opinions can be divided 
The last chapter of this work will be devoted to showing what 
these questions are, and how they are connected with the 
practical controversy. I have no intention of entering upon 
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the discussion of any such questions. I aim only at showing 
how our choice between religious and secular institutions 
ought to be determined by our belief respecting them. Those 
who have not only deliberately adopted opposite conclusions 
upon them, but also clearly recognized their bearing upon the 
schemes under discussion, will no doubt always continue to 
take opposite sides with regard to those schemes. I have no 
hope of influencing those whose opinion is thus deeply and 
advisedly opposed to my own. But the subject is so compli- 
cated, and is at the same time one which appeals so strongly 
to feeling, that many people take part for or against religious 
sisterhoods without having fully considered what are the 
theories upon which they really rest, and what are the conse- 
quences which the adoption of those theories involves. My 
hope is to show what those theories are, and to make clear their 
connection with the practical questions at issue between the 
promoters and the opposers of sisterhoods. If I can succeed 
in this object, some of my readers may discover from a fuller 
consideration than they have hitherto given to the whole 
subject, that the side to which their sympathies incline them is 
not that on which their deepest convictions would justify them 
in enlisting themselves. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DEACONESSES OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

I HAVE neither the power nor the wish to make inde- 
pendent historical inquiries respecting the Primitive Church. 
That task, as regards the institution of Deaconesses, appears 
to have been performed with sufficient fulness by Dr. Howson 
and Mr. Ludlow,^ to whose works I have always been referred 
by the advocates of the Deaconess system in England to whom 
I have applied for information. I have no reason to doubt 
either the accuracy or the fairness of their statements, and 
I propose merely to give a short abstract of the facts which 
they have collected from various sources respecting these 
women, of whom Mr. Ludlow's work gives the fullest account 
I have seen. 

How scanty those sources of information are appears from 
the following passages from " Woman's Work in the Church." 
Speaking of the Western branch of the Church, Mr. Ludlow 
says (p. 63) : " We cannot fail to be struck by the almost total 
absence of all mention of the female diaconate as a living 
institution, still more of individual Deaconesses, in the writings 
of the Latin Fathers. ... In the great Latin Fathers of 
the 4th and 5th centuries, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, the 
contemporaries of Basil, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, scarcely a 
word is to be found on the subject" Further on he says 
(P- 65) • '* The female diaconate, confounded with Church 
widowship, suddenly makes its appearance • under its own 
name in the decrees of Gaulish councils of the sth and 
6th centuries, but invariably to be denounced and prohi- 

1 "Deaconesses," by the Rev. T. S. Howson, D.D. (Longman, 1862.) 
** Woman's Work in the Church," by John Malcolm Ludlow. (A. Strahan, 
London, 1865.) , 
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bited." With regard to the Eastern Church, he says (p. 23) : 
" Except in the * Apostolical Constitutions,' up to the latter 
end of the 4th century, there is little of real moment, less of 
real interest, to be found in Eastern Church writers respect- 
ing our subject." And speaking of the first half of the 6th 
century, he says (p. 60) : " From this period I am aware of 
but two or three scattered notices as to the female diaconate 
in the East." 

Such information as is to be had on the subject, appears to 
come from three principal sources: (i) the "Apostolical 
Constitutions ;" (2) the writers of the Eastern Church between 
the latter end of the 4th and the middle of the 6th centuries ; 
and (3) the regulations respecting Deaconesses which were 
made from time to time in either branch of the Church by 
the civil powers or by ecclesiastical councils. 

(i.) An account of the controversy respecting the genuine- 
ness of the " Apostolical Constitutions," and of their evidence 
on the subject of Deaconesses, is given in an appendix to 
Dr. Howson's work on " Deaconesses." 

The sum of Dr. Howson's account of the controversy re- 
specting the date and authorship of the "Apostolical Con- 
stitutions," is that, though " largely interpolated from corrupt 
sources and from later periods," a very large part of them is 
probably anti-Nicene, and that they give us "what may be 
called a picture of the Church of the first three centuries — 
a picture distorted, doubtless, and in many places retouched 
— but still a picture which is a moderately good likeness on 
the whole." 

The result of Mr. Ludlow's and Dr. Howson's extracts from 
and investigations of the " Apostolical Constitutions " (a result 
which is to some extent confirmed, and certainly in no way 
contradicted, by the incidental notices of Deaconesses which 
they have extracted from other writings) is that from very early 
times there had existed in the Christian Church a class of 
women holding a " semi-ecclesiastical position," with the title 
of Deaconesses ; that their business was to keep order in the 
women's part of the churches, to assist at the baptism of female 
converts, to serve as a medium of communication between the 
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bishops and the female members of their congregation, and 
to take a part in the charitable ministrations of the Church — 
i,e, in teaching, almsgiving, and the care of the sick ; and 
that they were formally set apart for their office by a ceremony 
appointed for that purpose, including imposition of hands and 
the use of a prayer, which is quoted at length by Dr. Howson 
from the " Apostolical Constitutions." 

(2.) From the Greek Fathers of the 5th and 6th centuries 
Mr. Ludlow extracts various passages, in which mention is 
made of several individual Deaconesses, of one of whom only 
do we get anything like a full account. This exception is 
Olympias, the friend of Chrysostom, whom Dr. Howson de- 
scribes as " the queenly figure among the Deaconesses of the 
Primitive Church," while Mr. Ludlow (after giving copious 
extracts from Chrysostom's letters to her, full of the most 
hyperbolical compliments upon her piety and self-mortification, 
shown among other things by her having brought upon herself 
such a swarm of diseases as to confound the physician's ski\l, 
and, according to another contemporary, by her abstaining from 
animal food, and going for the most part unwashed) says of 
what he truly calls ** this most painful picture," that it shows us 
^* how far " the female diaconate in the Greek Church had by 
this time " departed from the model of the Apostolic times." 

(3.) From the Theodosian Code, and from the Novels of 
Justinian, Mr. Ludlow extracts some scattered but significant 
regulations concerning Deaconesses. These are (i) "a strin- 
gent law of mortmain, if we may so call it," which appears to 
have applied to the Deaconesses and Church widows only, not 
to the male clergy, and which was soon afterwards repealed, 
and followed at a later period by the re-enactment of a former 
provision, by which the property of clerical persons, whether 
men or women, including monks and solitaries, who died in- 
testate and without next of kin, was to go to the church or 
monastery to which they had been attached \ and still later 
by an enactment that when property was left on condition 
of marriage, the condition should become void on tlie legatee 
becoming a clergyman or a deaconess, provided he or she 
spent or left the property to pious uses. (2) Various regula- 
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tions as to the age at which Deaconesses might be ordained, 
a point which appears to have been long in dispute between 
the Church and the State, and which was finally settled in 
favour of the Church, by the age being fixed at forty instead of 
sixty, as had been done in 438 by the Theodosian Code ; and 
(3) penalties against the marriage of Deaconesses, and for the 
protection of their honour. In the Sixth Novel of Justinian 
(a.d. 535) the penalty for the marriage of a Deaconess is pro- 
nounced to be death to both parties, and confiscation of all 
their property— that of the Deaconess to the Church, that of 
her husband to the State. 

The notices quoted by Mr. Ludlow and Dr. Howson from 
ecclesiastical councils do not add much to our knowledge ; 
they consist chiefly of regulations concerning the age of ap- 
pointment of Deaconesses, excommunications against those 
who married, and in the French Church, from the 6th cen- 
tury downwards, regulations prohibiting the ordination of 
Deaconesses. 

With regard to the cessation of the office, Dr. Howson says 
that " the institution generally ceased in the West about the 
6th century, whereas it continued in the East till the 12th;" 
which he considers as " some confirmation " of his view that 
" the system of free Deaconesses gave way before the more 
rigid religious orders " (p. 5 1). 

Mr. Ludlow concludes, " that the extinction of the office in 
the West must have nearly coincided with that great victory of 
the Romish'system in the nth century," the enforcement of the 
celibacy of the clergy by Gregory VIL Bingham (" Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities ") also says that in the West the order 
continued till the loth or nth century j while they both agree 
with Dr. Howson in fixing the j 2th century for the period of 
its extinction in the East 

Thus slight and liable to various, if not conflicting, inter- 
pretations are our only contemporary records of the female 
diaconate of the early Church. At what exact date, and by 
whom, the office was first instituted, — to what extent its organi- 
zation was defined, — what is the precise distinction between 
the Deaconesses and the Church widows of very early and 
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Church virgins of later times, — with what degree of strictness 
these names were reserved for formally appointed holders of 
the offices in question, — what were the causes and circum- 
stances of the gradual disuse and final extinction of the 
office of Deaconess, — are all questions to which the answers are 
uncertain and disputed, if indeed they can be answered at all. 
Whether, according to Dr. Howson's view, it "gave way before," 
or, as Mr. Ludlow says, it " was lost and stifled in," or whether 
it merged in, grew into, or simply for a time co-existed with, 
the monastic system, there can be no doubt that the nuns and 
Sisters of Charity of the Church of Rome, as well as the 
Protestant Deaconesses of modem times, are in some sense the 
successors of the Deaconesses of the early Church. The two 
systems were certainly both in existence in very early times, 
and the functions discharged by their members were in a great 
measure identical. Which system is best entitled to trace its de- 
scent from apostolic times, and what during their contemporary 
existence may have been the precise distinctions between 
them, in respect of their organization, their primary object, 
their manner of life, and their place in public opinion, are 
questions which it does not seem to me either possible or 
worth while to attempt fully to answer now. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE BEGUINES. 

My account 6f this very remarkable institution is taken from 
a posthumous Latin work by Mosheim,^ called " De Beghardis 
et Beguinabus" (Leipsic, 1679), referred to by Mr. Ludlow 
in "Woman's Work in the Church." I need do little more 
than extract and abridge alternately. 

The name Bdguine (under several varieties of form) belonged 
to the members of certain societies which in the 13th century 
were established in great numbers all over Northern Europe, 
and of which several (among others the well-known institutions 
at Ghent and Bruges) still exist. The place and date of their 
origin and the name of their founder are unknown. The sub- 
ject has been much disputed, and all that seems to be clearly 
ascertained is that there was at least one bdguinage at Vilvorden 
in Flanders as early as 1065 ; that the B^guines were but a 
small and obscure sect until the end of the 1 2th century, when 
a large bdguinage was established at Nivelles, by Lambert le 
Bfegue (who is supposed by many people to have been the 
original founder of the order), from which in the 13th century 
they spread all over Europe, so that " from the middle of the 
century onwards there was scarcely a city of any note through- 
out France, Germany, and the Netherlands which had not its 
bdguinage" (EccL Hist vol. ii. p. 582). Their whole history 
is very much complicated and confused by the circumstance 
that the names Bdguine and Beghard were loosely applied not 
only to the persons to whom they especially belonged, but to 
all those who made any unusual profession of piety ; so that, 

^ I am indebted for the translation of this work to the kind assistance of 
a friend. 
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as Mosheim says, the word came to be equivalent to " Pietist " 
or Methodist. He says that as many as thirty sects might be 
mentioned, " differing greatly in their sentiments, institutions, 
and practice," the members of which were all called by these 
names. It is not even clear whether the name (used in this 
sense) did not exist before the establishment of any of th€ 
sisterhoods to which it was in course of time appropriated ; and 
from the time when these sisterhoods became at all numerous, 
the ambiguity of the name seems to have been a source of con- 
fusion even to their contemporaries, and to have exposed the 
Beguines to a good deal of undeserved reproach and persecu- 
tion. Rapidly as they seem to have gained ground in public 
favour, they also excited from the very beginning a great deal 
of opposition. There were obvious reasons for dislike and 
jealousy towards them on the part of the priests, the regular 
monastic orders, and the laity. Many of the sects compre- 
hended imder the common names of Beguini or Beguinse and 
Beghardi held heretical opinions. They were also accused, 
with how much justice it is difficult to say, of various scandals 
in their manner of living. Edicts for their suppression were 
issued by the Popes Clement V. and John XXII., the execu- 
tion of which was entrusted to the Inquisition. This was the 
beginning of a long series of persecutions, which it is happily 
not necessary for me to follow, but in the course of which 9.II 
the brotherhoods and most of the sisterhoods were suppressed, 
their houses disposed of for other purposes, and they them- 
selves in great numbers driven, by fear and other reasons, to 
adopt the rule of some recognized monastic wder — in most 
cases the 3rd rule of St. Francis. I am chiefly concerned 
with the constitution of the B^guine sisterhoods during what 
Mosheim calls their golden age, the 13th century; and this 
I will now describe. 

The original object of these sisterhoods was avowedly not 
the performance of works of charity, but mutual protection 
and the cultivation of spiritual perfection. Mosheim says (De 
Beghardis, p. loi), speaking of the Beguinae, properly so called, 
that "they are either widows or virgins who, from desire of 
gaining eternal salvation, have said good-bye to the pleasures of 
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life and fashions of the world, and give up what time they can 
possibly spare from work to prayer, to meditation on divine 
things, to pious conversation and religious duties, and show 
their quiet spirit by a veil and simple dress, reserving to them- 
selves, however, the liberty to marry, and return to their 
former manner of life, if circumstances induce them to do so." 
In the earliest society of this kind of which we have any 
detailed information, viz. that which was founded at Nivelles 
about the year 1226, they appear at first to have had no mis- 
tress and no common dwelling, but to have been scattered 
through the town, " showing their piety of mind by their dress, 
their language, and constant attendance at public worship." 
This was the case in many towns. Beguinages were established 
to receive the women who had already adopted the dress, 
practices, and name of Beguinse, while living each at her 
own home. " However," says Mosheim, " when a home for 
Beguinse had been founded in a town, it was not necessary 
for all to go into it who had devoted themselves to this mode 
of life. Their order did not demand a community of goods 
and life, like other religious societies ; and the buildings 
were not constructed in order that the Beguinge, like nuns, 
might be excluded from the society of men, and solely obey 
the will of others, but only in order that the poor among them 
might be assisted, and all live more decently and conveniently 
for discharging those duties which the method of a more per- 
fect life required ; therefore most of those who had taken the 
name and dress of Beguinge, and followed their manner of 
living, either continued to live in their own houses, or stayed 
in the house of relations; but by continual going to the 
house of the Beguinse, and frequenting prayers and meetings, 
showed that they were united to them by the bond of a com- 
mon sisterhood. But the vices of mankind, who generally 
abuse liberty, compelled some of the Bishops to put an 
end to this custom before the end of the 13th century. For 
many women outside the colleges only joined them to enjoy 
their reputation and their privileges, and thus increased their 
private property to the detriment of the State. Therefore, in 
some places, whpever wished to be considered and called 
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Beguinae were ordered all of them to go to public dwellings set 
apart for these women ; but in other places all who wanted to 
stay in private houses were forbidden to wear the dress of 
oeguinae, and compelled to pay taxes." These regulations 
were not carried out everywhere, " for it is certain that in later 
times, both in Belgium and Germany, numbers of women, 
although they followed the manner of life of the Beguinae and 
claimed the name, would not go into their public dwellings, 
and were not prevented from retaining their rights and living 
where they liked." When common dwellings were set apart 
for them, the manner of life was, with slight variations in dif- 
ferent places, generally as follows. The persons admitted were 
either widows or maidens of blameless character. There was 
at first no age fixed for admission. Even children might be 
admitted and clothed in the dress of the Beguinae ; but they 
were not called sisters, nor did they make any engagement with 
the sisterhood until they reached the age of fourteen. As, how- 
ever, it was found in course of time that " it was difficult to keep 
these younger Beguinae within the bounds of duty in the state 
of liberty which they enjoyed," the age of admission was after- 
wards in some places fixed at forty, '* Those who were elected 
to the order of sisters promised to the mistress of the sister- 
hood, by giving the right hand, obedience and chastity, but 
neither of them perfect or perpetual, for they were able to 
leave the sisterhood and to marry if they pleased; and they 
managed their property at their own pleasure, with the excep- 
tion of their external manner of life, which was obliged to be 
arranged according to the laws of the society, of which laws 
the mistress was the guardian. All those who broke their pro- 
mise and were either troublesome to the sisters by quarrelling, 
or departed from the reverence due to the mistress, or behaved 
indecorously, or stained their character by other faults of any 
kind, were corrected by imprisonment and other penalties ap- 
pointed by the tutors and curators of the society ; and if they 
could not be corrected by these punishments^ they were ex- 
pelled from the sisterhood in disgrace, and with the loss of the 
property they had brought, without any hope of returning. 
Especially severe was the censure of those who had allowed 
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themselves to be seduced, or committed any offence approach- 
ing this; and as soon as the offence was proved, they were 
expelled from the house without any pity or delay." All the 
sisters on their admission were clothed with the dress of the 
society — a plain gown of some dark colour, like that usually 
worn by respectable women, but coarse and without ornament, 
and a white veil. Mosheim gives at length the laws of a 
bdguinage at Strasburg, from which it appears that these 
sisters had a sort of novitiate of a year, and did not usually 
adopt the dress or take the vow until the end of that time ; 
but as the vow was merely a promise of chastity and obedience 
during the time they remained in the bdguinage, and left them 
perfectly free to leave it whenever they thought fit, the only 
difference between the novices and the professed sisters seems 
to have been a pecuniary one. 

A novice " was allowed to leave, with all the property she 
brought, after paying a moderate price to the society for her 
board during the year. But whoever persevered in her inten- 
tion till the close of the year, was clothed in the proper dress 
of the Beguinge, with a solemn ceremony, in the presence no 
doubt of the curator^ and promised obedience to the laws, to 
the mistress and her deputy. The initiated did not lose the 
power of afterwards leaving the college if they liked, but, with 
the exception of a small sum, they were not able to take away 
with them any of the property they had brought. I do not 
doubt that this harsh and most troublesome law often caused 
complaints and disputes. Also, they were bound to have good 
reasons for their desire to leave the sisterhood ; three of which 
only are mentioned, for those who did not wish to die among 
the Beguinae were obliged to go to redusorium carceris^ or to 
some honest society, or finally to some nunnery." The first of 
these Mosheim interprets to mean that, aspiring to "greater 
virtue and holiness," they " shut themselves up in a little hut in 
which to spend the rest of their Kves in prayer and meditation ;" 
and the second as a euphemism for marriage, " which the Be- 
guina, lest they should seem immodest and full of the hope of 
a husband, scrupled to mention openly." It does not appear 
whether the practice of a year's novitiate was universal The 
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size of the communities varied from three or four sisters to 
" some thousands." " In Germany and Fiance one house for the 
most part, divided into as many cells as there were sisters in 
the community, held them all ; but those who dwelt thus had a 
common refectory and dormitory. It was different in Belgium, 
where the Beguinages, as they were called, consisted of as many 
separate houses as there were women dwelling in the Bdgui- 
nage, and therefore resembled small towns divided into streets 
and squares." Those sisters who could afford it were expected 
" to build themselves a dwelling at their own expense, of which 
house and all its furniture at their death the sisterh6od was 
heir-at-law." " Many, however, who desired this kind of life 
had not enough means to build houses ; therefore it was allowed 
to those who had houses of their own to admit one or two 
fellow-lodgers." 

The earlier and smaller Beguinages were generally built near 
to some church or monastery, where they could attend public 
worship and go to confession ; but, as they grew larger, they 
began to have chapels of their own, and chaplains were 
appointed to them. "Precautions, however, were taken 
that the ordinary priests, called parish priests, should not 
lose many of their emoluments and rights; for each of the 
Beguinae used every year to send to the man who performed 
the duties of the parish priest a small sum of money for re- 
muneration, and thus to enrol their names as it were among the 
sheep of his flock. Their chaplain had to pay to the parish 
priest half those presents made at the funerals of the sisters 
which are called oblations." The patron of the parish 
church was generally also the patron of the chapel of the 
B^guinage. 

Each Bdguinage had its " mistress," " a lady of the highest 
reputation, advanced age, and tried character, . . • . t6 whom 
another sister, called the sub-mistress or sub-prioress, generally 
gave assistance. In the larger Beguinages, which included some 
thousands, one mistress was not enough ; some therefore had 
two or more. In that at Brussels, which was the largest in 
Belgium, they had four chief mistresses, called magistra' 
capitalesy to whom were added, if I am right, the same number 
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of sub-mistresses. The mistresses ^ere elected by the votes of 
the sisters .... but the Bishop or his deputy had the power 
of either approving or, if she seemed unfit, rejecting the mistress 
elected. The power and authority of the mistress was not very 
extensive. The obedience which the sisters owed her was not 
such as is promised by maidens dedicated to God ; and so they 
only took care that modesty and religion generally, tranquillity, 
and the customs of the sisterhood were properly observed : all 
else was left to the will of the sisters. If anything of greater 
importance affecting the general interests occurred, if any 
purchase or sale seemed requisite for the general good, if any 
change or repair of the public buildings was called for, if any 
additional alteration had to be made in the laws and customs, 
if new men or women servants were to be hired, if any new 
members were to be admitted, or any such contingency arose, 
the tutors and curators of the college were to be assjembled, and 
the proper measures decided upon after general consultation. 
For, indeed, to the mistress in every place a man of wisdom 
and virtue was added to share in the government, whose 
judgment and opinion was always to be taken in affairs of im- 
portance ; and where there were several mistresses, there were 
also more curators or tutors. In many sisterhoods, especially 
the smaller ones, the same person who was the guardian and 
physician of their souls was also the tutor of the society, with 
whose consent the laws could be repealed or altered. In other 
places the duty of curator and tutor at once was administered 
by the person to whom the Bishop had devolved his power 
over the Beguinae, who indeed was generally either the prefect 
of some monastery, or the dean of some sacred college, or the 
judge of the episcopal court The greater colleges chose for 
themselves their magistros, or administrators of the community, 
from the honourable men of the city, and persons illustrious 
either by worth or character, choosing as many as the interests 
of the sisterhood seemed to require, subject to confirmation by 
the Bishop. Often the patrons of this society — the noblemen 
who had founded the college, who had enriched it with 
dwellings, gardens, lands, &c., of their own property — took of 
their own right the guardianship of it, and transferred this 
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guardianship, if they liked, to one of their dependants as a 
benefice. In other cities the magistrates named some of their 
own class to assist with help and advice the mistress of the 
Beguinae ; and almost everywhere — since these women were not 
properly religious, and not admitted among the subjects of the 
Church by the authority of the Pope — the civil magistrate 
claimed the chief power over them and their houses and 
goods, and contended that the care and custody of these 
colleges, as of all others in the state, belonged to themselves, 
in spite of the opposition of the Bishops. And this gave rise 
to frequent quarrels between the Bishops and civil magistrates 
about trying causes of the Beguinae. The magistrates allowed 
the Bishop or his vicar to settle causes which arose in the 
homes themselves, which were generally slight and of no im- 
portance, and to punish the Beguinae with imprisonment and 
other penalties when they offended against the laws of the 
Society. They also allowed the Bishop to deprive mistresses who 
offended and did not discharge their duty, and to manage other 
affairs of the same kind. But when there was any dispute with 
other citizens, or any crime committed, they wished them to be 
tried in their own courts. In the same way they contended 
that the whole sisterhood ought to obtain from them the 
ratification of legal transactions, and that the mistresses and 
tutors should give an account to them if they required it ; and 
since the Bishops wished to have power over all these matters 
as well, it could not but happen that intricate disputes often 
arose between them and the civil magistrates about the 
Beguinae, which never were nor could be so arranged that the 
fuel of discord should be altogether extinguished." 

The sisters retained not only the power of leaving the 
Bdguinage whenever they pleased, but the management of 
their own property while in it. " They might acquire property, 
enjoy that which they had already, inherit legacies, make wills." 
They had at first no common purse for food or clothing. 
Those who had not independent means worked for their own 
support, generally at weaving ; and only the sick poor among 
the sisters were supported at the public expense. " No one 
was allowed to beg, unless it happened that the sisterhood, 
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being in great poverty, could not relieve the needy sisters, and 
no rich kind people could be found who would come to their 
, assistance. This, however, rarely happened. For the Beguinae 
could not easily lack the love and goodwill of pious men, if 
they had not alienated goodwill by licence or by their vices, 
and strove to please by a chaste character and religious life. 
The gifts which people, both in their lifetime and on their 
death, used to send and bequeath in great abundance to these 
women in order to have the benefit of their prayers, belonged 
to the poor who had no property and no patrimony ; and so 
old wills, which have been brought to light at the present time 
in great numbers by learned men, leaving the Beguinae heirs to 
some portion of the property, generally add the word * poor ' 
Beguinae, by which they exclude from the legacy all those who 
do not want the liberality of others to help them to an honest 
living. But in many houses, especially in German houses, 
there was no account taken of the condition of the sisters, but 
all had an equal share in donations, and a double portion was 
due to the mistress. The income, therefore, of the property 
which the Beguinae possessed, was solely applied to restoring 
and enlarging their churches and buildings, to support the male 
and female servants, and for the sustenance of the wretched, 
the poor, the sick, and the old. The property of the Belgian 
hostelries, as they call them, which were generally very large, 
was divided into property of the infirmary and property of the 
church. In most instances the infirmary was the same as the 
hospital; but in others there was this difference, that the 
hospital was for strangers and guests, and the infirmary only 
for sisters who were ill. Out of the property of the infirmary 
payments were made, and food and wages were supplied to the 
chaplains, to poor people, to men and maid servants," and 
necessary repairs were made ; " out of the church property all 
that was required for divine worship, the building and orna- 
ments of the church, was provided ; . . . this latter property 
was more sacred, and administered with greater care, than the 
former." 

In some sisterhoods, probably more generally in later times, 
as they became richer and approximated more to the type of 
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ordinary convents, there was a common fund for food and 
clothing, and the sisters gave up all their property on entrance. 
This was the case in the Bdguinages of Strasburg, from the 
laws of which some quotations have already been given, and 
which were under the direction of the Dominican friars. " This 
community of goods no doubt excited in the sisters the desire 
of increasing their general stock in order to be equal to bear- 
ing the expenses which this required, and produced that very 
memorable law by which all are excluded from the sisterhood 
who had deprived themselves of the right of inheriting from 
relations. * We are not willing that any one should be received 
who in her secular state cannot succeed, for any reason what- 
soever, to her paternal or maternal estate or to other property, 
however acquired or derived.' This law, therefore, evidently 
was passed in order that all that the sisters had at the time, or 
could ever hope for, might be claimed by the sisterhood, which 
greed for increasing their property I consider by no means 
the least reason of that great hatred felt by many against the 
Beguinae." In another place, speaking of the causes of the 
opposition which the system excited from its very com- 
mencement, Mosheim says : — " It is incredible what a number 
of maidens adopted " this manner of life " against the will of 
their parents. And if they had renounced their goods and 
inheritances as nuns do, reserving only for themselves a cer- 
tain interest, no doubt their conduct would have been very 
acceptable to their brothers, sisters, and relations. But all the 
Beguinae retained the management of their own property, the 
hope of inheritance, the power of giving and making wills, 
which rights they were obliged to use, and did use, very 
much otherwise than as their relations wished. For they were 
bound by law (debebant jure) to bequeath half their goods to 
the B^guinage. The other half most of them used to give 
either to the priests who were their directors or to their friends 
of either sex, whose bond of union with them was not relation- 
ship but piety, or else to give it away to the poor ; and how 
much odium and hatred this one custom must have brought 
upon the whole tribe, no one is so ignorant of human nature 
as not fully to perceive. The rules of the Beguinse of Ham- 
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burg, passed in 1360, by Godfrey, Archbishop of Bremen, with 
which the laws of other sisterhoods of the kind agree, lay 
down the following injunctions ; — * A sister when ill can make 
a will about half her property ; but the other half of her pro- 
perty, whether, in money or in other possessions, in the convent 
or out, after her death will belong to the convent for the repair 
and preservation of the buildings ; and let the sisters take care, 
on the penalty of the loss of their souls, not to commit any 
fraud or deceit in this matter.'" By such means, as well as 
through benefactions and legacies from without, (which were so 
frequent that, as Mosheim says, "it was not easy for any 
rich man to die without giving a legacy in his last will and 
testament to the poor Beguinae,") and by the exemption from 
taxation which they enjoyed in many places, the sisterhoods 
must have accumulated considerable wealth. " The profits of 
the possessions which had come to any sisterhood, either by 
chance or intention, they did not spend upon their own com- 
forts, but employed in cherishing, refreshing, and taking' care of 
the sick, strangers, the wretched and the miserable . . . Whilst 
by their own industry they obtained necessaries for themselves, 
.... to all the houses of the Beguinae, as soon as they got 
settled, hospitals were added, in which the old, the sick, and 
the weak were cherished and supported by the labour and love 
of the sisters, and were sustained against the force of their 
misfortunes until they either died or recovered their health. 
.... Upon this affection for the unhappy and deserted was 
spent the greater part of the income which the Beguinae re- 
ceived from property either given to them or brought by them 
— the principal part, I say, for some was devoted to the church 
and the ministers of the church." 

Their time, as we have already seen, was at their own disposal ; 
at least, so much of it as remained after attendance at certain 
daily prayers; " many besides used to repeat, day by day, certain 
forms of prayer and hymns in their own rooms, and to read a 
portion of some good book recommended by their chaplain. 
The time that was left free from these duties they were allowed 
to spend as they pleased;" and that much of it was, in point of 
fact, spent in works of charity, although there was no rule of the 
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Society binding them to make that use of it, is quite clear ; " not 
a few from pious motives freely offered their assistance to the 
afflicted, the sick, and the dying ; and in many cities in Germany 
the custom prevailed of sending to the Beguinse for attendants 
and guardians of the sick and poor \ for, of course, these women 
were accustomed to such sad offices in their own dwellings, and 
besides were considered so experienced in sacred things that 
they cheered and encouraged timid and dejected minds better 
than the priests themselves." They had a great reputation for 
"chastity, modesty, prudence, and piety, which produced, among 
many other advantages to themselves, this chief one, that they 
were called in to advise on doubtful and difficult matters, and 
many persons chose wives from among them." Their com- 
mand of leisure is mentioned by Mosheim as one of the causes 
which laid them especially open to the influence of the mystical 
sects — the Brethren of the Free Spirit, and others — ^with which 
they became mixed up both in fact and in public opinion, and 
whose fate they in a great measure shared during the persecu- 
tions of the 14th and following centuries. " It does not seem 
very surprising that these masters of an abstruse piety should 
have found entrance especially easily amongst these women. 
For, not to speak of the frailty and imbecility of the sex itself, 
there was far easier access to the dwellings of the Beguinge, 
which were not bolted and barred, than to a convent of maidens 
dedicated to God, while the Beguinae themselves, not being tied 
down by vows or stated hours of prayer, were able to pay 
attention to people of this kind more conveniently and for a 
greater length of time than nuns." The teaching of the mystical 
Beghardi "seemed in great harmony with the character and order 
of these women, who all wished to appear to have entered upon 
their kind of life in order to feed their minds in more tran- 
quillity on the contemplation of heavenly things, and as a 
matter of fact they spent no small portion of their time in 
reading* the books of the mystics and imbibing their precepts." 
These Brethren of the Free Spirit, whose views the Beguinse 
were accused of imbibing, were also called Beghardi and 
Beguini ; and it seems to have been even in their own times 
impossible to distinguish them from the more sober-minded 
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brotherhoods of the same name ; the more heretical sects, how- 
ever, were generally vagrants and mendicants. One of their 
principal doctrines was that men may even in this life become 
so closely united to God as to be incapable of sin, do what 
they may ; and that this state of impeccability is to be attained 
by persevering contemplation. The attractiveness and the 
danger of such views to women living after the manner of the 
Beguinae, as well as the manner in which the whole order, 
whether really holding any such opinions or not, might naturally 
become involved in the reproach and the persecutions which 
attended them, are sufficiently obvious ; and, as I have said, 
it is not necessary to my purpose to enter into any detailed 
inquiry into the history of the decay of the system. The am- 
biguity of the name B^guine makes it very difficult to trace 
the degree of alteration which probably took place even in the 
Netherlands from the original type. Even before the persecu- 
tions, many of the sisterhoods, having put themselves under 
the direction of Dominican or Franciscan friars, had more or 
less approximated to the type of those orders, by adopting a 
community of goods and habits of mendicancy. 

There are still a few Bdguinages in existence, of which the 
principal is the well-known one at Ghent. The Superior- 
General of the Grand Bdguinage there told me, when I visited 
it in October 1868, that the institution was threatened by 
innovations which she feared would end in its suppression. It 
seems that in 1793 the property of the -Bdguinages passed into 
the hands of the "Administration des Hospices," for whom 
the Superiors of the B^guinages now act as trustees, and to 
whom they render monthly accounts. The Superior-General 
of the Grand B^guinage gave me a pamphlet in the form of a 
letter addressed in 1862 by the Superiors of the two B^guinages 
of Ghent to the " Conseil Communal " of that town, remon- 
strating against the proposed innovations, and giving a short 
sketch of the history and present state of the Beguinage, from 
which pamphlet, and from notes made of my conversation with 
her and with other sisters, I take the following particulars. 

Each Bdguinage consists of an enclosure containing a church, 
an infirmary for the sisters, and in the same building the resi- 
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dence of the Grande Dame or Superior-General, a certain 
number of convents (seven in the Petit Bdguinage and eighteen in 
the Grand Bdguinage) where the younger B^guines are educated, 
and a larger number of separate houses inhabited by the older 
B^guines. The present number of sisters in the two B^guinages 
of Ghent is about 1,300. Each convent has its own Superior, 
elected annually, and generally re-elected, by the sisters. These 
Superiors in their turn, with the concurrence of the priests and 
the Bishop, elect a Superior-General, or Grande Dame, who is 
assisted in the government of the B^guinage by a council 
consisting of two or three Bdguines chosen by herself from 
among the most honourable and exemplary members of the 
sisterhood. 

The age of admission is limited, but not very strictly, to any 
time between eighteen and thirty. The applicant must be of 
irreproachable character, must have a certificate of good conduct, 
and must be able to prove her possession of an income of not 
less than no fr. a year. The pamphlet says that this sum, 
though apparently small, has been proved by daily experience 
to be sufficient; that a B^guine can easily earn in addition 
200 fr. a year ; and that the sum of 3iofr. per annum is suffi- 
cient for her maintenance. The question of fixing a higher 
sum as the necessary yearly income has been repeatedly dis- 
cussed, but has always been set aside as opposed to the object 
of the institution, which is to open an honourable asylum for 
women of all classes^ 

On entrance, each Beguine is required to pay a sum of 36 
florins (3/.) for the furniture and repair of the convent to which 
she is to belong, and a similar sum for the church. These 
sums are paid in three instalments in the course of the two 
years' novitiate, and are returned to the novice if she leaves 
the Bdguinage. It is only after two years, and after having 
twice obtained the votes of the other sisters in her favour, that 
the novice is allowed to make her profession. 

Each sister must spend the first six years in one of the 
convents of the Bdguinage : after that time, she may, if she 
prefers it, take a separate house at her own expense, and either 
occupy it alone or receive another sister, or sometimes as many 
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as three others, as her lodgers. The Bdguines also sometimes, 
with the permission of the Superior-General, take in "des 
personnes laiques, pieuses et tranquilles, " as lodgers; gene- 
rally elderly women, and often their own relations. 

Each Bdguine, whether living in a separate house or in a 
convent, lives entirely at her own expense, and has her own 
separate housekeeping. The refectory of the convent is .sur- 
rounded with little cupboards, each belonging to one of the 
sisters, and containing her provisions, which she buys separately 
and cooks separately, and eats at a little movable bracket 
attached to the cupboard : each sister even has her own sepa- 
rate saucepan marked with her own name. The Superior of 
the convent I visited assured me that this plan was quite as 
cheap as a common table. 

The only common fund is that appropriated to the infirmary, 
and for the relief of the sisters in any temporary emergency: this 
fund is privately administered by the Superior-General. The 
inmates of the infirmary are poor and disabled Bdguines who 
have lived at least four years in the B^guinage. Four sisters 
are appointed by the Superior-General to act as nurses in the 
infirmary. The Btfguinage has certain endowments from 
legacies and donations, which are distributed by the "Adminis- 
tration des Hospices," the Superiors naming those candidates 
among the Bdguines whom they consider best entitled to them 
according to the intentions of the benefactors. 

Each B^guine, on entrance, promises obedience to the 
Superior, and observance of the rules of the establishment. The 
rule is not shown to any one. The Superior told me it had 
never been altered. It is read aloud in the convents on the 
principal festivals of the year. The pamphlet, referring to the 
rule, says that the provisions which have not been given refer 
to " the dress, the leave of absence, and holidays of the 
B^guines; and regulate their daily prayers, the services they are 
to attend, and prescribe certain wise rules for the preservation 
of peace and harmony among them ; " and that these have been 
omitted as of no interest. I was told that the daily prayers thus 
prescribed occupied about six hours of every day ; that the 
B^guinage was under the direction of the Dominicans ; and that 
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there were four confessors, from whom each B^guine might 
choose her own director. No priest, however, has any temporal 
authority over the sisters, except the Bishop and the cure ot 
the parish, who, I gathered, are to some extent associated with 
the Superior- General in the government of the B^guinage. 

Each Bdguine has a fortnight's holiday in the year, and may, 
in case of the illness of any of her relations, obtain leave of 
absence for any length of time, even for years if she is wanted 
at home. The sisters living in separate houses may receive 
their near male relations, fathers, brothers, or uncles, for three 
days, or near female relations for a fortnight at a time, in their 
own houses. For a longer visit a special permission from the 
Superior-General is required. The sisters living in separate 
houses are free to go in and out of the Bdguinage as they 
please ; those in convents must ask permission of their Superior. 
I inquired particularly whether the sisters were at all employed 
as nurses or visitors among the poor, and was told that this 
is not considered as any part of their ordinary business. No 
doubt those who can go out freely do employ some of their 
time in this way, and a good many little ornamental works are 
done by the sisters and sold to visitors " pour de bonnes 
ceuvres." The sisters also have a free school for poor children 
in the Beguinage; and in times of public distress, such as war or 
epidemics, when the other sisterhoods are not numerous enough, 
the Bdguines form a sort of army of reserve, and act for the occa- 
sion as Sisters of Charity. This is one of the pleas put forward in 
their favour in the pamphlet to which I have referred. A list of 
public calamities is given, in which the Beguines came forward, 
either with large subscriptions or in some cases with their 
personal services, to the relief of the sufferers. For instance, 
in 1819 and 182 1, when the government and the town of Ghent 
set on foot " ateliers de charitd " or " colonies de bienfaisance," 
the Beguines gave a sum of 8,000 francs (320/.), besides a 
monthly contribution of 125 florins (10 guineas) continued 
for eighteen months. In 1826 there were terrible inundations in 
Holland and the neighbourhood of Ostend ; in the following 
winter, great distress among the poor of Ghent; in 1830, an 
industrial crisis ; on another occasion, great fires at Walwyck 
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and Stockheim; and on' these and other occasions the Bdguines 
are said to have given very liberal contributions to the funds 
collected in Ghent for the relief of the sufferers. Again, says 
the pamphlet, in 1809-10, when typhus fever raged among the 
soldiers, the hospitals were overburdened, and many of the 
military attendants deserted their posts. Eighty B^uines then 
for six months devoted themselves to the care of the sick, twenty 
of whom died in their service. In 18 13 and in 18 15, after the 
battle of Waterloo, the Bdguinages " se d^pouillbrent com- 
plbtement " for the relief of the sufferers, giving money, linen, 
and bedding, without reserve. In 1832, in a time of cholera, each 
B^guinage volunteered to serve one hospital, and the Government 
afterwards awarded to each of them a gold medal with the in- 
scription, " Les B^guinages ont bien m^rite de la patrie et de 
Fhumanit^." In the cholera years of 1849 and 1853 the 
B^guinages came forward in a similar manner. 

The writers of this pamphlet give a statement of their 
accounts for the year i860, by which it appears that the re- 
venues of the two B^guinages in that year amounted to 1 1 1,483 
francs (about 4,455/.)? and their expenses to 31,094 francs, 
leaving in the hands of the administration of the hospices a 
surplus of 80,389 francs, on which ground, as well as on that 
of the inoffensiveness and usefulness of the institution, of its 
antiquarian interest, and the works of charity performed in 
times of need by the Bdguines, the Superiors appeal to the 
council to be protected from the proposed innovations. These 
appear to be as follows : — 

I St. The introduction of " pr^bendibres," i.e, aged female 
paupers, into the Bdguinages; which is earnestly protested 
against on the ground of the annoyance it would cause to 
the present inmates, "des demoiselles aisles" of estimable 
families, or " des filles honn^tes " who earn a modest living 
by honourable work, and of the offence it would give to their 
families ; 

2nd. A prohibition to receive new inmates for a term of 
years, with a view to diminishing the number of B^guines ; 

3rd. An increase in the amount of yearly income required 
as a condition of entrance ; 
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4th. The appointment of a higher rent for the houses ; 

5 th. The transference of the right to admit candidates from 
the community to the " Administration des Hospices ; " 

And 6th, the cessation of the payment of the sum assigned 
to the maintenance of the infirmary. 

These innovations, which were naturally regarded with con- 
siderable anxiety by the sisterhood, were in 1868 still under the 
consideration of the Council. 



CHAPTER III. 

r 

THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. KRAN'CIS. 

My account of the Third Order of St Francis is taken from 
** La Gloire du Tiers Ordre de St. Francois, ou I'Histoire de 
sdn jfctablissement et de son Progr^s, par le R. P. Hilarion 
de Nolay" (Lyons, 1694); Hdyot's " Histoire des Ordres 
Monastiques" (Paris, 17 19); a manual for the use of members 
of the Order, published at Paris in 1867, by authority; and a 
monthly magazine called the " Annales Franciscaines," which 
is published at Paris for the express purpose of circulating 
information respecting all the (now numerous) Franciscan 
orders and institutions, and especially to promote the interests 
of the Third Order. 

The three Orders of St. Francis were founded by him at 
about the time in which the B^guinages were beginning to 
spread over Europe — that is, early in the 13th centur)% In 1209 
he instituted the Order of Minor Brethren, and soon afterwards 
that of the Clarissans, or Poor Ladies. The Third Order was 
an association of persons of both sexes living " in the world,'' 
in connection with the two regular orders, and intended as 
a sort of extension, in a milder form, of their benefits and 
duties. In the enthusiasm awakened by the preaching of St. 
Francis, many of his disciples, who were prevented by their 
occupations or their family ties from joining either of his 
regular orders, entreated him to give them some rule of life by 
means of which they might escape from the wrath of God, and 
obtain eternal life. St. Francis, for the benefit of these persons, 
prescribed certain observances and a particular dress; and 
when these had been adopted by a considerable number, both 
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of men and women, he in the following year, 1221, gave them 
a rule, and the name of the Order of Penitence. This example 
was soon followed by St. Dominic, and eventually third orders 
sprang up in connection with most of the regular orders. 

The Rule given by St. Francis, and confirmed by a Bull of 
Nicholas IV. in 1289, with some alterations and additions, is 
given at length in the manual I have mentioned, together with 
the statutes which have been framed in explanation or modifi- 
cation of it by succeeding Popes. The following abridgment 
of the Rule (which, with the exception of one or two trifling 
differences of detail, corresponds exactly with that given in the 
Manual) is taken from Hdlyot (Ordres Mon., v. vii., p. 217) : — 

" Premierement avant que de recevoir quelqu'un k ce troisi^me 
Ordre, on le doit soigneusement examiner s'il n'est point note 
d'aucune infamie, s'il n'a point du bien d'autrui ets'il n*a aucun 
ennemi avec lequel il ne se soit pas rdconcilid. On doit 
pareillement s'informer de son etat, de son office, ou de sa 
condition, particuli^rement s'il n'est point engag^ dans les liens 
du mariage, ce qui est un obstacle k sa reception s'il n'a le 
consentement de sa femme, et rdciproquement la femme de son 
mari, s'il est fiddle Catholique et ob^issant k I'Egli.se Romaine. 

*' Ceux qui sont re^us doivent faire un an de Noviciat, apr^s 
lequel, si on les juge dignes de faire profession, ils y sont admis. 
et promettent de garder toute leur vie les commandements de 
Dieu, et de satisfaire aux transgressions de la R^gle k la requisi- 
tion du Visiteur. Apres la profession ils ne peuvent plus sortir 
de rOrdre, sinon pour ^tre Religieux ou Religieuses, et 
trois mois apr^s ils doivent faire leur testament. 

" L'habit doit etre de drap vil, de couleur ni tout-k-fait 
blanche ni tout-k-fait noire, sans aucun ornement mondain ; 
les Fr^res ne porteront point d'armes offensives, sinon pour 
la defense de la Foi, de I'Eglise, et de la Patrie, ou avec 
la permission des Sup^rieurs, qui pourront aussi dispenser 
les Soeurs, selon la condition de chacune, et la coutume 
du lieu, de la vilitd du drap, et autres choses concemant 
leur habillement. 

" Les festins, les comedies, les bals, et les danses leur sont 
d^fendus; ils emp^cheront soigneusement qu'aucun de leur 
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famille ne contribue en aucune mani^re \ ces sortes de vanites 
mondaines. Les fr^res et soeurs s'abstiendront de manger de la 
viande les Lundis, les Mercredis, les Vendredis et les Samedis 
en chaque semaine, si ce n'est pour cause d'infirmit^ ou pour 
quelqu'autre n^cessite. lis jedneront depuis la Saint Martin 
jusqu'k Noel, et depuis le Dimanche de la Quinquag^sime 
jusqu'k Paque, comme aussi tous les Mercredis, depuis la 
Toussaints jusqu'l la Quinquag^sime, et tous les Vendredis de 
I'ann^e, except^ le jour de Noel, s'il arrive un Vendredi ; et 
ils garderont aussi Les jeiines commandos par I'Eglise. lis 
feront seulement deux repas le jour, except^s les malades, les 
d^biles, les voyageurs, et ceux qui pour subsister s'occupent k 
un travail p^nible, auxquels il est permis de faire trois repas par 
jour, depuis Paque jusqu'k la Saint Michel, et de manger tout 
ce qui leur sera pr^sent^, lorsqu'ils travaillent pour autrui, 
except^ les Vendredis et autres jours d'abstinence commandos 
par rfiglise. Les femmes enceintes sont exemtes des aust^rites 
corporelles ; mais tous s*^tudieront k la sobri^t^ du boire et du 
manger. Ceux qui sont obliges au Br^viaire le diront selon la 
coiitume du lieu oil ils demeurent, et il sera libre aux autres 
de le dire aussi, ou bien douze Pater pour Matines, sept pour 
chacune des Heures Canoniales, avec un Gloria Patri k la fin de 
chacune ; ils ajouteront k Prime et k Complies un Credo avec 
le Pseaume Miserere, et ceux qui ne le s^avent pas pourront 
dire au lieu de ce Pseaume trois Pater. Ils tacheront d'aller k 
Matines k leur Paroisse pendant I'Avent et le Careme. Tous 
les jours ils entendront la Sainte Messe. Une fois le mois ils 
s'assembleront pour assister k une Messe en commun, et 
entendre la parole de Dieu. Ils se confesseront et com- 
munieront k Noel, k Paque, et k la Pentecote, apr^s s'etre 
r^concili^s et avoir restitu^ le bien d'autrui, s'ils en ont qui soit 
mal acquis. 

" lis dviteront les jurements solennels, sinon dans la ndcessit^ 
pour la Foi, la calomnie, pour porter t^moignage, et pour 
autoriser des co*trats de vente. Ils se garderont aussi de 
jurer dans leurs discours ordinaires ; et pour chaque jurement 
ou mensonge qu'ils auront fait inconsiddr^ment, ils doivent dire 
le soir trois Pater pour penitence. Chacun recevra TOffice qui 
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lui aura €x^ donnd, et tichera de s'en acquitter fidMement ; 
aucun office ne sera perpdtuel, mais pour un temps; onfera son 
possible pour conserver la paix entre les fr^res et soeurs et avec 
les externes ; on evitera les proems, on cherchera les moyens 
plus doux pour les terminer. Le Ministre ou la M^re visitera 
une fois la semaine, par soi ou par <l*autres, les fr^res ou soeurs 
qui seront malades et les excitera k penitence, leur faisant ad- 
ministrer des biens communs \ la congregation tout ce qu'il 
leur sera n^cessaire, suppose qu'ils soient en n^cessitd 

" Lorsque quelque Fr^re ou Sceur sera d^c^d^, tousles autres 
assisteront a ses obsbques jusqu'k ce que le corps soit mis en 
sepulture, et pour son ^me chaque Pretre dira une messe et 
les autres cinquante Pseaumes ou cinquante Pater, avec le 
Requiem k la fin de chacun : ils feront c^l^brer en commun 
dans chaque ann^e trois Messes pour les Frbres et Soeurs, tant 
vivants que d^c^dds, et diront tons un Pseaumier ou cent Pater 
avec le Requiem k la fin de chacun. 

" Enfin une fois Tan, ou plusieurs fois, s'il est besoin, tons les 
fr^res et soeurs ^tant assembles, le Visiteur, qui sera Pretre et 
Religieux, fera la visite et imposera penitence k ceux et celles 
qui auront commis des fautes contre la R^gle, lesquelles lui 
auront €\.€ d^nonces par les Ministres ou M^res; les incor- 
rigibles, apr^s avoir et^ avertis par trois dififerentes fois, seront 
chassis de la Congregation avec le conseil des discrets. Les 
Ordinaires et les Visiteurs ont pouvoir de dispenser des 
austerit^s et autres choses contenues dans la R^gle, laquelle 
n'oblige k aucun pech^ mortel ni meme v^niel.'* 

Heiyot gives the following formulary of the vows taken by 
some members of the Third Order of St. Francis, and authorized 
by the Holy See : — 

" Je N. promets et voue k Dieu, k la Vierge Marie, k notre 
P^re S. Francois, et k tous les Saints et Saintes de Paradis, de 
garder tous les Commandements de Dieu, pendant tout le temps 
de ma vie, et de satisfaire comme il conviendra aux transgres- 
sions que j'aurai commises contre la Rfegle et manibre de 
vivre de I'Ordre des Penitents, institute par Saint Francois 
et confirmee par le Pape Nicholas IV, selon la volontd du 
Visiteur de cet Ordre, lorsque je serai requis." 
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The Third Order (says the Manual) may be subdivided into 
several classes. There are, in the first place, the Regular 
Tertiarians, living in communities, and having taken the three 
solemn vows ; having, in fact, become one of the regular 
monastic orders. Secondly, Tertiarians living in communities 
with simple {i.e. renewable) vows. " These communities, 
especially of sisters, are still very numerous in Italy, in Belgium, 
and in the north of France, where they have schools and 
hospitals. They are the elder and worthy rivals of the Sisters 
of Charity : they were the first to enter this path, for ... . 
the Tertiarians have had hospitals, asylums, orphanages, 
and refuges since the middle of the 13th century." Thirdly, 
Tertiarians devoted to the service of communities of the 
first or second order ; in many convents there are habitually 
two or three Tertiarians thus employed; the Clarissan nuns 
in some places have Tertiarians, commonly known as 
"sceurs touri^res," for the external service of the convent 
Fourthly, Tertiarians living with their own families, but under 
a vow of chastity ; formerly a very numerous, but now a very 
small class. Women are not allowed to take this vow under 
forty years of age, and then only if of irreproachable character, 
of independent means, and not living in the same house with 
any man not related to them in the first degree. If permitted 
to take this vow, they may wear the habit outwardly, if cir- 
cumstances allow them, but the veil and the "guimpe" are 
forbidden them. Fifthly, Tertiarians living in the world with- 
out any vows. These last are either isolated or members of 
regularly organized congregations. 

In addition to the original Rule as given by St. Francis, 
certain statutes have been published by the Chapters-General 
of the First Order (under whose direction the Third Order 
has been placed by several Bulls) with the approbation of the 
Popes, thus affording an " authentic interpretation " of the 
Rule in its detailed application. From an " almost literal re- 
l^roduction " of these statutes in the Manual already referred 
to, I take a few more particulars respecting the obligations 
incurred by members of the Third Order. The Statutes are 
intended for the use of congregations and isolated met-nbers 
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equally ; but the regulations respecting discipline apply, of 
course, only to the congregations. 

According to the Rule, as given by Hdyot and De Nolay, 
married persons could not be admitted without the consent 
of their husbands or wives. In the version of it given by the 
Manual, it is the husband's consent only that is required ; and 
in the commentary supplied by the Statutes, we are further 
told that " formerly, when the Tertiarians were obliged to wear 
the habit of the order externally, women could not be ad- 
mitted to it without the consent of their husbands \ but, now 
that thiS' practice no longer exists, they are no longer required 
to have the express permission, but only the tacit consent, of 
their husbands." 

The Rule does not fix any age for admission ; but the 
Statutes direct that, as a general rule, no postulant shall be 
admitted under eighteen or twenty years of age. Many re- 
strictions are also enumerated as to the character of candidates. 
Bankrupts, indigent persons, vagrants, those who themselves 
or whose near relations are not of good character, or whose 
occupations are inconsistent with the due observance of the 
Rule, are to be refused. 

We are told that the Sovereign Pontiffs have several times 
decided that the scapulary and cord constitute the costume, 
as well as the entire dress ; but the scapulary must reach the 
waist, and the cord, though it may be as small as the wearer 
pleases, must be a cord, and not a mere thread. These may, 
and indeed in the case of women (with some exceptions) it 
seems must, be worn out of sight. The first scapulary and 
cord must be blessed, but when worn out they may be replaced 
without the repetition of that ceremony. 

The Rule obliges Tertiarians to communicate not less than 
three times a year. The Statutes impose several additional 
communions, adding that the P^re Gardien, the Visitor, or 
the Director may, for grave reasons or for public necessity, 
prescribe a general communion. Tertiarians are to confess 
once a fortnight, and are at full liberty to choose their own 
confessor, who need not even be a Franciscan. 

If possible, every Tertiarian is to repeat every day the 
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" Couronne Franciscaine," to which numerous and invaluable 
indulgences are attached. The history of the " Couronne 
Franciscaine " is this : — A young man who had been in the 
habit of making every day a garland of flowers for an image 
of the Virgin, on taking the habit of St Francis was no longer, 
during his novitiate, able to procure flowers for the purpose, 
and in his simplicity feared that she would withdraw her affec- 
tion from him, which temptation of the devil nearly induced him 
to give up his vocation ; upon which the Virgin appeared to him, 
and, having gently reprimanded him, taught him how to offer her 
a much more agreeable garland, which was to be composed of 
seventy Ave Marias, with a Paternoster after every ten Aves ; 
being careful to meditate during each ten upon one of the 
seven joys she had experienced during the seventy years of her 
exile here. 

Although Tertiarians are bound to make their wills within 
three months of their admission, the Statutes desire the Father 
Directors, whether monks or not, carefully to abstain from in- 
terfering in any way in the testamentary dispositions of brothers 
or sisters, unless consulted by them, and in that case not to 
advise the Tertiarians to leave anything to their own convents 
or churches, and still more to refuse absolutely if this should 
be proposed to them by the testator. The Tertiarians are to 
address each other as "brother" and "sister;" the priests 
as "father," and the female Superiors as "mother ;" adding the 
" nom de religion " of each Tertiarian. 

The fasts and abstinences prescribed by the Rule may be 
dispensed with in any one of " une foule de circonstances ; " 
such as dining with or receiving one's friends, the deamess of 
"maigre" provisions, a state of dependence upon parents, 
husbands, or masters, a passing indisposition, a journey, or 
delicate health; and besides these, which are in themselves 
sufficient dispensations, a Tertiarian may at any time apply to 
the Father Director of the congregation, who on his side will 
always be very ready to grant dispensations. On the other 
hand, Tertiarians should always regret the necessity of ha\-ing 
recourse to dispensations. The Statutes direct the Superiors 
rather to commute penances than altogether to dispense from 
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them. Fasts may be commuted into " other works of charity, 
such as praying for the dead, hearing masses, and giving alms 
to the poor." But "these dispensations can only be tem- 
porary, especially in what concerns the essential obligations 
of the Rule, and we do admit that pemiission can be given 
no longer to wear the habit, or to take a mere thread for the 
girdle in place of the cord. With a little goodwill, one can do 
much more than one thinks in all the practices of the Rule. 
The spiritual favours and the indulgences with which the 
Church has enriched the Third Order are attached to the 
observance of the Rule. Thus Tertiarians, in seeking to escape 
from its exigencies, or to lessen them, by means of surreptitious 
dispensations, would voluntarily deprive themselves of these 
remunerating favours of the Church." Of these spiritual 
favours a list is given in the Manual, which is utterly be- 
wildering to the uninitiated, even with the help of the accom- 
panying explanations. Indeed, the conditions on which indul- 
gences are granted are such that I suppose no one can ever 
possibly know how the account stands. I extract from the 
Manual the following explanation of these conditions, not 
venturing to translate it : — 

" L'indulgence est partielle ou pldnibre ; temporaire ou per- 
p^tuelle ; locale, personnelle, ou reelle. ^indulgence pleni^re 
est une remission de toute la peine due au p^chd ; en sorte 
que celui qui mourrait immediatement apr^s avoir gagn^ cette 
indulgence, monterait au ciel sans passer par les flammes du 
purgatoire, parcequ'il aurait pleinement satisfait k la justice 
divine en s'appropriant ce pr^cieux trdsor. 

" L'indulgence partielle a ses limites ; elle peut ^tre de qua- 
rante jours, de cent jours, de sept quarantaines, de sept ans, etc. ; 
elle ne remet qu'une partie de la peine temporelle due au p^chd 
II ne faut pas croire ndanmoins que celui qui gagne une indul- 
gence de cent jours ou de sept ans soit par Ik m^me affranchi 
de cent jours ou de sept anndes de purgatoire ; cette mani^re 
de determiner I'dtendue de l'indulgence est relative k la peni- 
tence que prescrivaient les anciens canons. En sorte qu'une 
indulgence de quarante jours est la re'mission de la peine qu'on 
aurait rachet^e par une penitence canonique de quarante jours ; 
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mais il peut arriver que celui qui a presqu'enti^rement satis- 
fait k la justice divine, obtienne, par une indulgence partielle, 
la remission enti^re de la peine qui lui restait encore k expier." 

After an explanation of the terms "temporary, perpetual, 
local, personal, or real," as referring to indulgences, the power 
of gaining which is attached either for a time or in perpetuity to 
places, persons, or things, respectively, we are told that some 
of these are for the living only, and some for the dead only ; 
others for the living, with power of applying them to the solace 
of the souls in purgatory. Various conditions are then set 
forth \ of which the first two are as follows : — 

" I. II est necessaire que celui qui fait I'oeuvre k laquelle est 
. attach^e une indulgence, ait I'intention actuelle ou virtftelle de 
la gagner. L'intention habituelle ou interpretative ne suffirait 
pas. II convient done que les Tertiaires renouvellent chaque 
matin k la priere, l'intention de gagner toutes les indulgences 
attachees aux pratiques de pi^t^ qu'ils pourront accomplir dans 
la joumee. 

"2. II faut etre en dtat de grace pour gagner une in- 
dulgence; car, ainsi que nous Tavons dejk dit, I'indulgence 
ne remettant ni la coulpe du p^che, ni la peine etemelle, ne 
peut s'appliquer qu'k ceux qui sont r^concilies avec Dieu. 
Pour gagner une indulgence pleniere, il faut absolument avoir 
obtenu le pardon de toutes ^es fautes et mortelles et venielles, 
et ne conserver aucune affection au pdche quelque leger qu'il 
soit ; sans cela Tindulgence pl^ni^re devient partielle dans son 
application, c'est k dire qu'on n'en obtient qu'une partie plus ou 
moins forte, selon les dispositions ou Ton se trouve. II n'est 
cependant pas necessaire d'etre en ^tat de grace pour faire 
toutes les oeuvres prescrites ; il suffit d'etre absous et r^concilie 
avec Dieu avant de faire la derniere." 

, After this there is not much interest in the remaining condi- 
tions, which lay down regulations about various matters of 
detail respecting confession, communion, combinations, com- 
mutations, and transference of indulgences. About seventy 
duodecimo pages of the ^lanual are devoted to the subject of 
the particular indulgences obtainable by members of the Third 
Order. Besides those peculiar to itself, " le Tiers Ordre par 
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ticipe par communication k toutes les faveurs spirituelles et 
indulgences accorddes aux Frbres-Mineurs, aux Clarisses, aux 
Frbres-Precheurs, aux Carmes, aux Minimes, aux Camaldules, 
aux Augustins, aux Servites, k la Compagnie de Jdsus et k tous 
les autres Ordres religieux, mendiants et non-mendiants." 

The Manual, having set forth all these " innombrables 
richesses spirituelles," exhorts Tertiarians to take advantage 
of them, concluding the chapter with the following state- 
ment : — " Sainte Thi^r^se rapporte qu'une religieuse, qui d'ail- 
leurs avait eu assez d'imperfections k se reprocher, alia droit 
au ciel apr^s sa raort, sans menie passer par les flammes du 
purgatoire, k cause de la grande foi qu'elle avait eue aux indul- 
gences, de I'exactitude et de la devotion avec lesquelles elle 
les avait gagn^es." 

Such being the rule of life of the Third Order, and the in- 
ducements to the observance of that rule, it remains for me 
to describe its organization. 

The Third Order is, as I have already said, placed under the 
direction of the First Order ; the Minister-General of each of 
the three branches of the First Order, the Provincial for his 
province, and the Pere Gardien for the district attached to 
each convent, are the superiors and ex-officio Visitors of the 
Third Order. They may appoint any monk of the First 
Order as Visitor in their place. 

The congregations of the Third Order are (with some 
variation) generally constituted as follows : — Each congre- 
gation is governed, in subordination to the Superiors of the 
First Order, by a regular or secular priest, called a Director. 
Where there is a convent of the First Order, this office be- 
longs to the Pere Gardien of the convent, and he m£^y either 
exercise it himself or delegate it to a priest belonging to 
either the First or the Third Order. Where there is no con- 
vent, the P^re Gardien of the district appoints a priest, if 
possible a member of the Third Order, to act as Director, and 
a deputy to represent him in absence or illness. The Director 
and ex-officio Visitor is to preside at general assemblies, to ex- 
plain the Rule and preach in the monthly meetings, to visit 
sick members specially recommended to him by the Rectors, 
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and exercise a general superintendence over the affairs of the 
congregation. 

Below him is a Rector for each congregation of men, and a 
Mother-Superior for each congregation of women, who appear 
to be the real acting authorities. In each congregation there 
are also an Assistant, or Deputy Rector, a Master of Novices, 
a secretary, a treasurer, "z^lateurs," "sacristans," "infirmiers," 
and various other officers, who form the governing body of the 
congregation. They meet under the presidency of the Director, 
and are called the " Discr^toire," or council. The Rector 
and other officers are elected by the congregation, and re- 
main in office for three years (formerly one). It is the business 
of the Rector to be present at all the meetings of the congre- 
gation; to keep an account of all alms received and transmitted 
to the treasurer, who is to make no payments except with the 
approval and signature of the Rector ; to provide all that is 
wanted for the solemnities of th€ congregation : privately to 
distribute alms to brethren not known to be poor ; to bring 
about reconciliations between the brethren in case of quarrels 
among themselves or with others ; to administer brotherly 
correction to those who have comnaitted faults against the 
rule ; to inform the Visitor of the faults committed by brethren, 
and of the means to be taken for their correction, and to 
provide that those who are incorrigible may, with the advice 
of the " Discr^toire," be expelled from the Society. 

The Master of the Novices is to hold special meetings for 
the instruction of the novices under his care, to whom it is 
his duty to explain the Rule, and whom he is to exercise in the 
best manner of performing the devotions and ceremonies en- 
joined by the Rule. He is to keep a register containing the 
names and surnames of every novice, the date of his admis- 
sion, his **nom de religion," his condition and profession, his 
abode, the date of his birth, the date of his profession, or a 
note of rejection. 

The secretary has the charge of all documents belonging to 
the congregation, keeps notes of the business transacted at 
meetings, and a register containing the names of, and all par- 
ticulars respecting, every member of the Society. He is to 
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keep careful annals of the congregation, containing a record of 
elections, benefactions, acquisitions of property, reparations, 
good works undertaken by the congregation, short biographies 
of brethren departed in the odour of sanctity, &c. &c. He 
also has the charge of the library and title-deeds of the indul- 
gences granted to the Third Order by the Holy See. 

The treasurer has of course the charge of all the funds of 
the Society, but, for fear of scandal, is not allowed to make 
any collections except from members, nor to spend anything 
without the authority and signature of the Rector. 

" The * z^lateurs ' are specially charged to watch secretly and 
with discretion over the strict observance of the rule, statutes, 
and usages of the Third Order. They are to inform the 
Brother Rector of the negligences and infractions of which 
brethren may be guilty. It also belongs to the * z^lateurs * to 
superintend the conduct of Tertiarians in the midst of the 
world ; and if it should happen that one of them gave any 
scandal, they are to inform the Brother Rector, and if neces- 
sary the Father Director, in order that means may be taken 
to put a speedy end to it These functions are to be confided 
only to brethren who are fervent, charitable, and of great 
prudence. In great towns, where it is impossible for all 
to know each other, the secretary is to give the * z^lateurs ' a 
list of the brothers in his parish or quarter." In case of 
sickness or death, the " z^lateur " is immediately to give in- 
formation to the Rector, or "infirmier," in order that relief 
may be given and funerals duly attended. 

The " infirmiers " are either priests or old and experienced 
brothers, whose business is to visit the sick, to apply to the 
Rector for any relief which they may require, to see that the 
sick person receives the sacraments, makes his will, performs 
»'arious spiritual exercises, and has his habit put on, or, if that 
is impossible, placed on his bed, at the approach of his death. 

The "Discr^toire," or council, consists of the above-mentioned 
officers, and others who may be elected by the congregation. 
The Manual gives minute directions respecting the manner of 
their proceeding. Everything is to be decided by the majority 
of voices, the Father Director having a casting vote, and the 
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ballot being used in any delicate question, important delibera- 
tion, or equal division of opinions, in questions respecting the 
admission, exclusion, &c. of members, or whenever it is asked 
for by any member of the council. 

There are also very minute directions about the manner of 
election of the Rector and pf the inferior officers. These take 
place every three years, under the presidency of the Father 
Director ; each brother, beginning from the youngest, writing 
the name of his candidate on a piece of paper, with his signa- 
ture attached but concealed. No brother is allowed to refuse 
any office which may be thus assigned to him. A meeting may 
take place a month before the elections, at which the Father 
Director will announce the names of those whom he thinks 
most fit to be elected. The Brother Rector and other members 
of the council may be re-elected. If there are not a sufficient 
number of brethren to proceed in the usual manner, the Pere 
Gardien or the visitor may proceed as they think fit. 

The Visitor visits each congregation once a year, receives 
a report of the proceedings of the year, inspects documents, 
delivers an exhortation in case of necessity, pronounces sen- 
tence of exclusion upon incorrigible offenders, after having 
ascertained that they have been duly warned, imposes pen- 
ance upon less hardened offenders, and gives general advice 
to the officers and brethren. It is to be observed, however, 
that his direction is purely spiritual, and that he is not allowed 
to interfere in the regulation of the material interests of the 
congregation. 

The correction of faults, which is one of the most important 
objects of the Institution of the Third Order, is entrusted chiefly 
to the Brother Rector, who is bound to give two warnings, 
a third being given by the Father Director, before the final 
sentence of exclusion can be pronounced by the Visitor. In 
exceptional or urgent cases, however, a member may be 
temporarily excluded by the council, under the presidency of 
the Father Director. 

The last chapter of the Manual is devoted to a repetition and 
amplification of the assurance contained in the Rule, that it is 
not binding under any mortal or even venial sin. " La R^gle du 
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Tiers Ordre n'oblige point sous peine de pdchd mortel, telle a 
ix.i la volont^ expresse et formelle de son glorieux fondateur, 
Saint Fran9ois d*Assise. Est-il rien de plus rassurant pour 
les Tertiaires dont la conscience timor^e ou scrupuleuse serait 
tentde de s'exag^rer les obligations qu'ils ont contract^es en 
entrant dans le Tiers Ordre?" 

This, however, respects only those parts of the Rule which 
are no part of the commandments of God or of the Church. 

I take from Sir James Stephen's essay on St. Francis of 
Assisi (Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. i. p. 128) the 
following remarks upon the Institution of this Third Order, as 
it existed in the time of St. Francis himself : — 

" The founder of such a confederacy must have had some of 
the higher qualities of a legislator. It would be difficult even 
now, with all the aid of history and philosophy, to devise a 
scheme better adapted to restrain the licentiousness, to soften 
the manners, and to mitigate all the oppressions of an iron age. 
Secular men and women were combined with ardent devotees, 
in one great society, under a code flexible as it addressed the 
one, and inexorable as it applied to the other, of those classes ; 
and yet a code which imposed on all the same general obliga- 
tions, the same undivided allegiance, the same ultimate ends, 
and many of the same external badges. Christianity itself, 
when first promulgated, must to heathen eyes have had an 
aspect not wholly unlike that which originally distinguished the 
third estate of the Franciscan orders; and rapid as may have 
been the corruption and decline of that estate, it would be 
mere prejudice or ignorance to deny that it sustained an 
important office in the general advancement of civilization 
and of truth. 

"In the times of Francis himself, and of his immediate 
successors, the Franciscan cord (the emblem of the restraint in 
which the soul of man is to hold the Beast to which it is 
wedded) was to be seen on countless multitudes ; in the 
market-place, in the universities, in the tribunals, and even on 
the throne. In the camp it was still more frequent ; for there 
was much latent significance in the exceptional terms by which 
the general prohibition of military service had been qualified 
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for the members of the Order of Penitence. In the early part 
of the thirteenth century, * the defence of the Church, of the 
Catholic faith, and of their native land,' was, to Italian ears, an 
intelligible periphrasis for serving either under the standard of 
the cross against the Albigenses, or under the standard of the 
Guelphs against the Ghibellines ; and the third estate of the 
Minorites formed an enthusiastic, patriotic, and religious 
chivalry, which the Pope could direct at pleasure against 
either his theological or his political antagonists." 

From the earliest times of its institution, the Third Order 
was specially favoured by the Popes, of whom many, Pius IX. 
amongst others, have been members of it Up to the year 
1500, 109 Bulls had been published in its favour, and it has 
been approved by two general councils — that of Vienna in 
1309, and that of the Lateran in 15 16. One hundred and 
thirty-four crowned heads, and a great multitude of royal 
dukes and princes, and more canonized saints than all the 
other Third Orders put together (amongst others, St Louis of 
France, St Elizabeth of Hungary, and St Vincent de Paule) 
are claimed for it by the Manual What is more to our pur- 
pose is, that from the middle or end of the thirteenth century 
its members have undertaken works of charity of all kinds. 
They had hospitals at Rome, Ferrara, Reggio, Forli, Genoa, 
Florence, Cologne, and Amiens. They had also asylums and 
houses of rest for pilgrims, orphanages, and refuges for fallen 
women. Their Rule does not enjoin the practice of works of 
charity, except the relief of poor members ; and the Statutes 
even earnestly warn members " not to associate themselves " 
with any such works outside the congregation, without having 
first well ascertained that they will never be an obstacle to the 
accomplishment of the obligations and duties imposed upon 
them by their vocation as members of the Third Order, or 
without the permission of the council. Within these limits 
they seem to have still very numerous charitable institutions 
of every kind, which are under the direction of the councLL 
These are apparently carried on principally by the " regular " 
branch of the Order — that is, by nuns living in commimities. 

The Third Order spread very rapidly, during the thirteenth 
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century, in France, Germany, and Spain. In course of time it 
spread into Asi^, : it had congregations in India and Japan, 
where many of the members incurred martyrdom. The Minor 
Brethren also introduced the Third Order into America, where, 
according to a rather startling statement of the Manual (p. 43), 
there appeared, by a census taken in 1686, to be 118,000 
Tertiarians. P'rom the first, it seems to have encountered a 
certain amount of persecution. The Emperor Frederick II. 
was remarkable among those who opposed it. In many towns 
in Italy, during the first five years of its existence, the civil 
governors imposed vexatious taxes upon its members, which 
led Pope Gregory IX. to issue two Bulls for its protection. 
At the end of the thirteenth and during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the confusion already mentioned (pp. 17 and 27), between 
several diflferent sects of various degrees of orthodoxy, brought 
the Third Order into some disrepute with the bishops. Pope 
Clement V., in the general council at Vienna, published in 
1307 a Bull distinguishing between the orthodox Tertiarians 
and Beguinse and the heretical sects commonly known as 
" Fratricelli," "Beghardi," Brethren of the Free Spirit, &c., 
with whom they were frequently confounded. John XXII. 
published a similar Bull in 13 18, and another in 132 1. The 
Third Order seems, however, notwithstanding these Papal 
sanctions, to have suffered considerably in reputation and num- 
bers, until, some time in the fifteenth century, " les choses en 
vinrent au point que personne n'osait parler du Tiers Ordre." 
At this time, however, St. John of Capistran restored the 
Third Order to credit, and for three centuries it continued 
to " enrichir TEglise des plus pr^ieuses vertus." Before the 
Revolution of 1789 the Third Order, we are told, shone with 
great splendour all over Catholic Europe, strongly organized 
congregations being established in all its capitals and second- 
ary towns \ the most celebrated being those of Rome, Paris, 
Naples, Florence, Lisbon, and Madrid, in which last town 
there were in 1689 more than 25,000 members. During the 
eighteenth century, however, in the "cataclysme g^n^ral de 
toutes les institutions catholiques," secret societies took the 
place of the Third Orders, and the Revolution reduced it to 
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a very low ebb, from which, within the last few years, there 
appears to have been a remarkable revival. In the " Annales 
Franciscaines " I find, in the Obituary for the last seven years, 
notices of the deaths of 688 members of the Third Order : of 
these 570 are sisters, 49 priests, and 69 laymen. Some of 
these are isolated Tertiarians, but the greater number are 
described as members of the congregation of such a place. 
The French towns thus mentioned as having congregations of 
the Third Order established in them are 120 in number. In 
the first number of the same publication there is a circular 
letter, dated May 1861, from the T.-R. Pfere Laurent, at that 
time " Commissaire-G^neral " for the Third Order in France, 
in which the number of Tertiarians then existing in France 
is said to be 30,000, and to be daily increasing. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SISTERS OF CHARITY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAULE. 

The following account is taken from Hdlyot's " Histoire 
des Ordres Monastiques," voL viii. ; " Vie de St. Vincent de 
Paule," by M. TAbbe Maynard ; " Vie de Louise de Marillac 
(Madame le Gras), parle R. P^re Gobillon," edited and enlarged 
by M. Collet (Paris, 1862) ; " La Sceur de Charity, par M. A. de 
Pistoye : Epitre suivie d'une Analyse des Conferences spiri- 
tuelles tenues pour les Filles de la Charite' par S. Vincent de 
Paule, surleurs Ragles Communes " ^ (Paris, 1863); and from 
notes made at the time from conversations which I had with the 
Rev. P^re Etienne, Superior-General of the Mission, and with 
some of the Superiors and sisters of the Order, at Paris, in 1868. 
Like the Third Order of St. Francis, this sisterhood owes its 
origin to the zeal excited in a country town by the preaching 
of its founder. In July 161 7, Vincent de Paule, who had 
been living in the family of M. de Gondi (father of the Car- 
dinal de Retz), as tutor to his children and spiritual adviser of 
his wife, became the curd of the parish of Chatillon les Dombes, 
in the diocese of Lyons. In preaching there one day, he 
recommended to the charity of the parishioners a poor family 
in the neighbourhood, who were ill and in want. So many of 
his hearers immediately went to their relief, that M. de Paule, 
in order to regulate the charitable zeal he had awakened, 
organized, with the help of two ladies, a " Confrdrie de 
Charitd," or District Visiting Society, for which, after three 

^ The Rule, which appears to have been published for the first time by 
M. de Pistoye, and a report of the Conferences, are preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Imperiale, among the "documents servant k I'histoire de 
France." Some of the Articles of the Rule are missing. 

E 2 
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months' experiment, he sought and obtained the approbation of 
the Archbishop of Lyons. "£lle se composait de femmes 
de pi^t^ et de vertu, filles, marines, ou veuves, qui devaient 
choisir un procureur pour Tadministration du temporel, et 
deux pauvres femmes pour les aider k garder les malades. A 
sa tdte ^taient une prieure, une tresori^re et une assistante. 
Toutes, m€me les officieres, devaient visiter et servir les 
malades chacune en son jour, les assister dans leur corps et 
dans leur ime, et les accompagner au tombeau. Elles se 
r^imissaient en assemblies pour traiter de leur avancement 
spirituel et du bien de la confrdrie, suivaient des regies com- 
munes, et s'obligeaient k quelques exercices spirituels en par- 
ticulier." (Maynard, p. 31.) M. de Paule established similar 
societies of men, but these did not prosper or multiply in the 
same manner. Those composed of women spread quickly 
all over France'; and though originally intended only for 
the country, they were in 1629 introduced into Paris, where 
they also multiplied rapidly. Meanwhile, M. de Paule, after 
spending six months as curd of Chitillon, had been persuaded 
by Madame de Gondi to give up the parish and return to his 
former position in her family, and to promise never again to 
leave her as long as she lived. With her assistance and that 
of her husband, M. de Paule founded the congregation of 
the "Pr^tres de la Mission." "Le 17 Avril, 1625, un 
contiat de fondation fiit passd, par lequel lesdits seigneur 
et dame, considdrant les besoins et Tabandon des campagnes, 
donnaient k Vincent de Paule une somme de 45,000 livres, 
dont le revenu devait servir k Tentretien d'lm nombre pro- 
portionnd d'eccldsiastiques choisis par lui, vivant en com- 
munautd sous sa conduite et celles de ses successeurs, avec 
le titre de prdtres de la Mission, s'obligeant k n'exercer aucun 
ministbre dans les grandes villes, et k renoncer k tons bdndfices 
et dignitds ecddsiastiques, et destines k dvangeliser d'abord, 
de cinq ans en cinq ans, toutes les terres des fondateurs, 
puis les forgats, et k leur volontd les bouigs et villages." 
Two months afterwards, the death of Madame de Gondi set 
Vincent de Paule free to go and live at the head of this con- 
gregation, of which he was Superior until his death in 1660 
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at the age of eighty-four. The congregation at first occupied 
the College des Bons Enfants, but after some years was trans- 
ferred to the Priory of S. Lazare, where it remained until 
the Revolution of 1789. 

In 1632 Pope Urban VIIL, in a Bull approving the institu- 
tion of the Congregation of the Mission, expressly desired the 
priests belonging to it to establish " Confr^ries de Charit^ " 
wherever they went. As these multipled, M. de Paule found 
it necessary to employ some one to visit them from time to 
time, to encourage and direct them, and to keep up a bond of 
union with them. For this purpose he employed Mademoiselle 
or (as we should now say) Madame le Gras, a young widow, 
who under his direction had dedicated herself entirely to works 
of charity. 

Before setting out on these journeys, she used to take her 
instructions in writing from the hand of M. de Paule, and to 
receive the communion. She was generally accompanied by 
some other pious ladies, and travelled in rough carriages, and 
lodged very poorly, in order to " conform herself to the misery 
of the poor," that she might the better encourage them to 
patience. In the intervals of her journeys into the country, 
she was employed in a similar manner in inspecting and 
organizing "Confrdries de Charit^" in Paris itself. The original 
plan of these societies was that the ladies belonging to them 
should themselves do all that was necessary for the sick, make 
their beds, dress their wounds, and administer food and medi- 
cine. In the country villages this was not altogether foreign 
to the habits of many of these ladies ; but when the societies 
were established in Paris, they were joined by many ladies 
whose rank and circumstances made such personal attendance 
on the poor impossible : women of a lower class were therefore 
wanted, whom the ladies might employ to do what they could 
not themselves undertake. M. de Paule collected a few 
country girls for this work, and gave them to the ladies as 
assistants. It was, however, soon felt that means must be 
taken to give these girls some proper training for their work, 
and to secure a permanent supply of such trained women with 
some bond of union amongst themselves. Madame le Gras 
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offered herself for this i^ork, and in 1633 M. de Paule gave 
her the charge of three or four young women whom he had 
chosen for the purpose. The number soon increased ; and on 
the 25th March, 1634, Madame le Gras bound herself to the 
work by a perpetual vow. In 1636 she took a house at La 
Chapelle, a little way out of Paris, for herself and her young 
women, where she remained till 1641 ; when, in order to be 
nearer to M. de Paule and the different works in which these 
"fiUes de la charity " were employed, she removed with her 
community to the Faubourg St. Denis, opposite St. Lazare, 
where the " maison m^e " of the community remained until 
the Revolution. 

Meanwhile, in 1634, M. de Paule had organized another 
society of ladies, called the "Assembl^e des Dames de la 
Charitd" Madame la Presidente Goussault, Madame le Gras, 
and other ladies, having observed in their visits to the Hotel 
Dieu that the patients needed many comforts with which they 
were not supplied in the hospital, formed themselves into a 
society, under the direction of M. de Paule, for suppl)dng such 
wants, and for visiting the sick to administer spiritual teaching 
and consolation. After a time, M. de Paule found it well to 
divide the ladies into two classes, one for temporal and the 
other for spiritual ministrations. The business of the first 
class was to make and serve to the sick jams and jellies " by 
way of collation," and to prepare the way for the reception of 
the spiritual advice and consolations administered by the 
members of the other. This second class consisted of fourteen 
ladies, who were chosen for the purpose every three months, 
and who visited the hospital by turns, two together on each 
day of the week. Madame le Gras, besides taking part in this 
work herself, gave some of her " filles de la charity," whom at 
that time she was just beginning to train, to assist the ladies 
in the preparation and distribution of their gifts. The ladies 
took a lodging for them close by the Hotel Dieu, where they 
made jams and jellies, not only for the patients, but also to 
be sold for the benefit of the poor. The "Assemblde des 
Dames de la Charitd," like the " Confir^ries," had a superior, an 
assistant, and a treasurer ; and regulations given them by their 
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director, M. de Paule, In the first year these ladies were the 
means of converting "more than 700 heretics and some 
infidels," besides preparing an extraordinary number of Catho- 
lics for death or for a virtuous life. They also obtained the 
abolition of a custom, which had till then existed at the Hotel 
Dieu, of obliging every patient on being admitted to the 
hospital immediately to confess and communicate. They 
undertook many other works of charity, always under the 
direction of M. de Paule, and assisted by the Sisters of 
Charity. These two societies went hand in hand ; the ladies, 
many of whom were very rich, supplying the funds, and 
the sisters working more or less under their direction. In 
this way, at M. de Pauleys prompting, were established the 
Asylum for the Enfants Trouv^s, the Hospice du Nom de 
J^sus for old people (which is said to have suggested the idea 
of the later Hopitaux G^ndraux), an asylum for convicts neai 
the Porte St. Bernard, and other charitable works of various 
kinds. 

In 1646 M. de Paule obtained the King's letters patent by 
which the Society of the Sisters of Charity was constituted a 
" confr^rie." These letters having been lost, a second constitu- 
tion was granted in January 1655, by the Cardinal de Retz, 
then Archbishop of Paris, the King, and the Holy See, by all of 
whom the statutes and regulations of the Society were formally 
approved. By this second constitution the Society was placed 
under the perpetual direction of the Superior-General of the 
Pretres de la Mission, but in dependence always upon the 
Archbishops of Paris. 

In the month of August 1655, M. ^^ Paule convoked an 
assembly of all the sisters then in Paris, read to them their 
rules and constitutions, appointed their officers (Madame le 
Gras being named Superior for life), wrote down all their 
names, received their unanimous consent to the rules, and 
gave the newly-organized community his solemn benediction. 
From this time till his death he held weekly conferences 
with Madame le Gras and all the sisters upon each article of 
these rules. 

In the " ordonnance " by which the Cardinal de Retz sane- 
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tioned the institution, its objects are set forth as follows 
(" La Soeur de Charitd," p. 87) : — " D'autant que ladite 
confrdrie " (that of the Dames de la Charit^ already men- 
tioned) **est compos^e de femmes marines, veuves et filles de 
pi^t^, lesquelles prenaient soin de visiter et assister lesdits 
pauvres malades, de leur administrer la nourriture et les medi- 
caments, et procurer Tassistance spirituelle d'iceux, pour porter 
k bien vivre ceux qui gu^rissent, et k bien mourir ceux qui 
tendent k la mort ; et que Texp^rience a fait voir que les 
dames de condition de ladite confr^rie avaient difficult^ de 

* 

porter les vivres qu*il fallait aux pauvres malades, comme aussi 
\ faire leurs lits et \ leur donner les rembdes, et gdn^ralement 
\ leur rendre les autres menus services ; pour pourvoir k cet 
inconvenient ladite congregation de la Mission, de Tavis des 
dites Dames de Charite, a dispose des filles et veuves de 
basse condition \ se mettre dans la dite confrerie, pour s'em- 
ployer aux choses plus basses qu*il faut exercer vers lesdits 
malades, et \ cet effet les a fait vivre par ensemble dans une 
maison k ce destinee, sous la direction de demoiselle Louise 
de Marillac, veuve de feu M. le Gras, .... laquelle les 
instruit dans la piete, les dresse \ bien servir les pauvres 
malades, k les saigner, k faire et administrer les medicaments, 
et ensuite elle les envoye dans les paroisses de la ville de Paris 
et des champs, et aux hopitaux auxquels on les demande, les 
rappelle et change de lieu en autre selon Texigence des cas, 
les emploie sous sa conduite k plusieurs autres bonnes oeuvres, 
comme k rei^vement des enfants trouves de la ville de Paris, 
k I'assistance des pauvres criminels condamnes aux galores, et 
des malades des prisons', k I'instruction des pauvres, leur mon- 
trant k prier Dieu, k lire et ecrire, et enfin k toutes les bonnes 
oeuvres auxquelles elles peuvent ^tre utiles, le tout de Tavis et 
par la direction dudit exposant, et conformement aux regle- 
ments et statuts que nous avons ci-devant approuves." .... 

The constitution which is thus approved is as follows : — The 
" confrerie " is composed of widows and maidens, who are to 
elect a superior from among themselves every three years by a 
majority of voices, in presence of the Superior-General of the 
Mission, or of one of the priests of the Mission deputed by 
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him. The same Superior may be elected for two, but not 
more, successive periods of three years. The sisters are to 
elect three other officers annually — ^an assistant to the Superior, 
a treasurer, and a " dispensi^re." The Superior is to act in 
everything with the advice of the Director (the Superior- 
General of the Mission or his deputy) ; she is to be, " as it 
were, the soul animating the body;" she is to receive candi- 
dates, with the advice of the Director and the three other 
officers, to train them in everything necessary for their em- 
ployment, but especially in the practice of the Christian virtues 
belongiiig to their condition, instructing them rather by example 
than by precept ; and she is to send, to retain, to recall, and 
to employ them in whatever belongs to their work, wherever they 
may be. The assistant, the treasurer, and the " dispensi^re " 
form a council for the assistance of the Superior, and each in 
her place acts as deputy for those above her in case of their 
absence. The treasurer gives a monthly account to the Superior, 
and an annual account to the Director in presence of all 
the other officers. The " dispensi^re " gives a weekly account 
to the Superior. 

All the sisters are to obey the Superior and her representa- 
tives, as obeying God in their persons ; they are also to obey 
the Director as regards their conduct. 

Those who desire to be received into the Society are to 
present themselves to the Superior, who, after having ascertained 
their vocation, and conferred with the Director, will train and 
employ them as she thinks fit. 

In the lifetime of M. de Paule and that of Madame le Gras, 
who died only a few months earlier than himself, the sisters 
had been sent, not only to several hospitals and parishes in 
France (among others, to take charge of the Petites Maisons, 
a hospital for the insane), but to thirty different stations in the 
provinces, and even into foreign countries. Madame le Gras 
herself went to Angers and Nantes to establish some of her 
sisters in charge of the hospitals there. Anne of Austria sent 
for them to Calais to serve a hospital built by her for the re- 
ception of soldiers wounded in the siege of Dunkirk ; and the 
Queen of Poland asked for and obtained a few sisters, who, on 
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their arrival, were employed to nurse the sufferers from the 
plague, which had just broken out in Warsaw, and aftens^ards 
took charge of an orphan asylum in the same town. Madame 
le Gras also opened her house to women who wished to make a 
"retraite spirituelle," and as an asylum for young women from 
Picardy, who were driven from their homes by the war. Anne of 
Austria contributed largely to the expense of all these works. 

In the " Histoiredes Ordres Monastiques," published in 17 19, 
eighty-six years after the first foundation of the order, Hdyot 
says that there were at that time two hundred and ninety esta- 
blishments of these sisters in France, Poland, and the Low 
Countries, and in these houses there were more than 1,500 
sisters. Besides the great number of parishes in Paris in which 
there were always two or three sisters to take care of the poor, 
they were established at the Invalides, the Incurables, and the 
other institutions already mentioned. 

At the time of the Revolution they were dispersed, for- 
bidden to live in communities, or to serve in the schools and 
hospitals. Immediately after the Reign of Terror was over, 
however, the sisters re-assembled in the " Maison M^re," and 
were soon afterwards allowed to resume their original costume. 
The number of sisters and of establishments continued to 
increase rapidly, and I was told in 1868, by the Rev. Pfere 
Etienne, the present Superior-General of the Mission, that there 
were then 20,000 sisters of the order in all parts of the world. 
Of these about 3,000 were stationed in Paris, and about 12,000 
in other parts of France. 

It appears from the official report of the Census taken in 
1861 ^ that there were in that year 6,158 members of this sister- 
hood in France; 2,310 of whom were engaged in education, 
47 in directing refuges, &c., and 3,801 as " hospitalibres." ^ Of 
these, 1,615 were in Paris, 616 of whom were in the " Maison 
Mfere" (this number would include the novices), 376 engaged 
in education, and 623 as " hospitaliferes." 

1 Statistique de la France. (Recensement special des Communautes 
Religieuses.) Strasbourg : Imprimerie administrative, 1864. The results 
of the corresponding part of the Census of 1866 are not yet published. 
. * This term applies to the sisters engaged in visiting the poor, as well as 
to those employed in hospital work. 
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It is the boast of the present community to have main- 
tained its original rule, constitution, and spirit without varia- 
tion. There is, indeed, no provision made by that constitu- 
tion for any change in the rule. The Superior-General him- 
self is, as he told me, quite powerless to make the slightest 
alteration in it. He told me that the sisters are not allowed 
to take solemn vows ; that, since they are perfectly free to leave 
the Society, they can, if they please, join other orders ; that 
though the rule does not forbid the reception of sisters who 
have belonged to other orders, custom does, — it is not approved. 
He also told me that only four or five out of the eight hundred 
novices annually received are rejected ; about the same number 
having retired during the three months' postulancy, previous to 
the novitiate. 

A sister told me that the amount of " dot " usually required 
was about 500 francs, though those who wish it may give 
more; that the one rule, to which no exception was ever 
made, was that against receiving any candidate as to the 
legitimacy of whose birth there was any doubt ; and that 
the reason of the rule against the admission of any one 
.who has been a servant, which is, I believe, very generally 
observed, is that St. Vincent thought the service of the poor 
too great an honour for any one who had been in any other 
service. Reasons of more practical importance might easily 
be suggested. 

There is only one general hospital in Paris which is now 
served by the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paule, — the Hopital 
Necker. They are employed in some of the military hospitals 
in the Enfants Assist^s, some of the asylums for old people, and 
other charitable institutions, and in a great majority of the 
Maisons de Secours, where they keep schools, and from whence 
they visit the poor and sick of the district, and administer 
relief, partly from the funds of the Assistance Publique, partly 
from money entrusted to them by private charity. The large 
orphan asylums established by the Empress Eugenie are en- 
trusted to them. I have been told that in the provinces their 
work lies more in the hospitals than is the case in Paris, where 
most of the hospitals are served by other orders, and where the 
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Sisters of St Vincent are chiefly employed in schools and in 
visiting the poor. 

As the best means of making known the spirit of the insti- 
tution, as it was at the time of its foundation, I give, from the 
work of M. de Pistoye, already mentioned, the whole of the 
Rule, notwithstanding its length ; together with some extracts 
from the conferences, chosen not so much as representative 
specimens, as because they put in a clear light the views of 
the founder upon some of the questions to which in a later 
part of this work I shall have to refer. 



SCEURS DE S. VINCENT DE PAULE. 

RiCLES COMMUNES. 

Chapitre I. 

Art. I. — La fin principale pour laquelle Dieu a appele et 
assemble les filles de la Charit^ est pour honorernotre Seigneur 
J^sus-Christ, comme la source et le module de toute charite, le 
servant corporellement et spirituellement en la personne des 
pauvres, soit malades, soit enfants, soit prisonniers ou autres, 
qui, par honte, n'osent faire paraitre leur n^cessit^ ; c'est pour- 
quoi, afin qu'elles puissent dignement correspondre k ime si 
sainte vocation, et travailler avec grand soin k leur propre per- 
fection, elles joindront les exercices int^eurs de la vie spin- 
tuelle aux emplois extdrieurs de la charit^ chrdtienne envers les 
pauvres, conform^ment k ces regies qu'elles s'dtudieront de 
pratiquer Addlement comme les moyens les plus propres pour 
arriver k cette fin. 

Art. 2. — Elles se repr&enteront que, encore qu'elles ne 
soient pas dans une religion, cet ^tat n*^tant pas convenable 
aux emplois de leur vocation, ndanmoins comme elles sont 
beaucoup plus exposees au dehors que les religieuses, n'ayant 
ordinairement pour monastbres que les maisons des malades, 
pour cellule qu*une chambre de louage, pour chapelle que 
r^lise de la paroisse, pour dottre que les rues de la ville 
on les salles des hopitaux, pour cloture Tobeissance, pour 
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grille la crainte de Dieu, et pour voile la sainte modestie ; 
elles sont oblig&s par cette consideration de mener une vie 
aussi vertueuse que si elles Aaient professes dans un ordre 
religieux, et de se comporter dans tous les lieux oii elles se 
trouvent, parmi le monde, avec autant de recollection, de 
purete de cceur et de corps, de dAachement des creatures et 
d'^dification, que de vraies religieuses dans la retraite propre 
de leur monast^re. 

Art. 3. — (Missing.) 

Art. 4. — Elles feront leurs exercices, tant spirituels que 
temporels, en esprit d'humilit^, de simplicity, de charite, et 
en union de ceux que Notre Seigneur Jesus-Christ a faits 
sur la terre, dressant k cet effet leur intention d^s le matin 
et au commencement de chaque action principale, particuli^re- 
ment en allant servir les malades, et elles sam-ont que ces trois 
vertus sont comme les trois facult^s de Time qui doit animer 
tout le corps en general et chaque membre en particulier de 
leur communaute, et qu'en un mot, c'est Tesprit propre de leur 
compagnie. 

Art. 5. — Elles auront en horreur les maximes du monde, et 
embrasseront celles de J^sus-Christ, entre autres celles qui re- 
commandent la mortification tant int^rieure qu'ext^rieure le 
mepris de soi-m^me et des choses de la terre, pr^fdrant les 
emplois bas et qui r^pugnent aux inclinations de la nature k 
ceux qui sont honorables et agreables; prenant toujours la 
demi^re place et le rebut des autres, et se persuadant qu'avec 
tout cela elles sont encore mieux qu'elles ne m^ritent k cause 
de leurs pdch^s. 

Art. 6. — Elles n'auront point d'attache k aucune chose 
crdde, particuli^ement aux lieux, aux emplois, ou aux personnes 
non pas mdme k leurs parents ou k leurs confesseurs ; et elles 
seront toujours prates k quitter tout, quand Tobeissance le 
leur ordonnera; se reprdsentant que Notre Seigneur dit que 
nous ne sommes pas dignes de lui, si nous ne quittons pfere 
mbre, fr^re, et sceur, et si nous ne renongons k nous-m^mes et 
k toutes les choses de ce monde pour le suivre. 

Art. 7. — Elles souflfriront de bon cceur et pour Tamour de 
Dieu les incommodit^s, les moqueries, les calomnies, et autres 
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mortifications qui leur pourront arriver, m^me pour avoir bien 
fait, se ressouvenant que Notre Seigneur, qui ^tait tr^s-innocent, 
en a bien souffert de plus grands pour nous, priant meme pour 
ceux qui le crucifiaient, et que tout cela n'est qu'une partie de 
la croix qu'il veut qu'elles portent aprbs lui sur la terre, pour 
m^riter d'etre un jour avec lui dans le ciel. 

Art. 8. — Elles auront une grande confiance k la Providence 
Divine, s'y abandonnant enti^rement, comme un enfant \ sa 
nourrice, et elles se persuaderont que pourvu que de leur cote 
elles tichent d'etre fiddles k leur vocation et ^ Tobservance de 
leurs regies, Dieu les tiendra toujours en sa protection, et les 
assistera en ce qui leur sera n^cessaire, tant pour le corps 
que pour Time, lors meme qu'elles penseront que tout sera 
perdu. 

Chapitre II. 

Art. I. — Elles honoreront la pauvrete de Notre Seigneur, 
se contentant d'avoir leurs petites ndcessitds, dans la simplicity 
ordinaire, et selon Tusage de la communaut^, considerant 
qu'elles sont servantes des pauvres, et qu*ainsi elles doivent 
vivre pauvrement Selon cela, elles mettront tout en commun, 
ainsi que faisaient les premiers chrdtiens ; en sorte que nuUe 
d'entre elles n*aura, ni dans la maison ni dehors, aucune chose 
pour la garder ou en user comme propre \ elle seule; et elles 
ne poiUTont disposer, ni donner, ni prater du bien de la com- 
munaut^, ni m^me de leur propre ou de ce qui peut leur rester 
aprfes leur entretien, et beaucoup moins du bien des pauvres 
qui leur est confid; ni emprunter, ni acqu^rir, ou recevoir 
d'ailleurs, sans le consentement de la Supdrieure, en choses 
petites et ordinaires; mais quant aux extraordinaires et de 
consequence, il faut de plus la permission du Supdrieur. 

Art. 2. — Elles feront leur possible pour se mettre dans la 
sainte pratique tant recommand^e par les saints, et si exactement 
observ^e dans les communautds bien rdgldes, savoir, de ne rien 
demander ni refuser, pour ce qui est des choses de la terre. 
Si Ton a pourtant une veritable n^cessitd de quelque chose, on 
le pourra proposer tout simplement et avec indiff(£rence aux 
personnes k qui il appartient d'y pourvoir, et puis demeurer 
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en repos, soit qu^on Taccorde ou non; mais afin qu'on n'ait 
point occasion de manquer \ cette sainte pratique, les offi- 
ciates et les soeurs servantes demanderont toutes les semaines 
les besoins de chacune en particulier, et les leur fourniront en 
retranchant tout le superflu. 

Art. 3. — Comme elles ne doivent pas se servir sans per- 
mission de ce qui est destin^ k Tusage de la communautd, ou 
d'une soeur en particulier, aussi ne doiveot-elles pas se plaindre 
de se qu'on ait accommod^ une autre, avec la m^me permission, 
de quelque chose dont on leur avait accord^ Tusage; mais 
plutot etre bien aises d*avoir en cela sujet de pratiquer la 
sainte pauvret^ et la mortification. S'il est pourtant ndcessaire 
d'en parler, comme lorsqu'elles ont sujet de croire ou de douter, 
qu'on leur ait pris quelque chose sans permission, elles ne le 
diront point en public ni m^me en particulier k d'autres qu'k la 
Supdrieure, ou k quelque offici^re de la communaut^, ou k la soeiu* 
servante,^ lorsque cela arrive dans quelqu'une de leurs maisons 
dloigndes ; elles se donneront encore bien garde de quitter ou 
changer, sans permission, les choses qu'on leur donne pour leur 
usage quand elles sont vieilles, ou qu' elles ne leur plaisent 
pas, bien loin de les jeter ou de les d^faire pour les fa^onner 
selon leur inclination. 

Art. 4. — Elles feront grande conscience de ne pas bien 
manager Targent et les autres choses qu'elles ont en maniement 
pour Tusage des soeurs, se representant que ce serait p^cher 
contre la vertu de pauvret^, qu'elles ont promis de pratiquer, 
d^s qu'elles ont pris I'habit et le nom de Servantes des Pauvres; 
et pour emp^cher les abus qui pourraient glisser en Tusage 
qu'elles feront de ce bien-lk, particuliferement k regard du 
v^tement, comme si chacune avait la liberty d'acheter de IMtoflfe 
et du linge et de faire ses habits, ce qui causerait un grand 
d^sordre dans la compagnie, et ruinerait la sainte uniformity 
qui est si n^cessaire aux communautds. Celles des dtablisse- 
ments, tant des villages que des villes, emploieront Targent que 
les dames ou autres leur donneront pour leur nourriture et 
cntretien, conformdment k Tordinaire pauvre et simple qu'on a 

1 The Superior of any of the subordinate establishments was formerly 
thus described. 
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observe dfes le commencement, dans leur principale maison de 
Paris ; et celles des hopitaux tacheront de s'y ajuster autant 
qu'elles pourront, m^me en ceux oU on leur donne la portion 
commune des pauvres ; et tant les unes que les autres auxquelles 
on foumit Targent pour leur habit et menu linge, n'achfeteront 
aucune serge ni toile pour leurv6tement, mais en demanderont 
k la Supdrieure en lui envoyant le prix, et lui rendant compte 
au moins une fois chaque annde, soit de bouche, soit par ^crit, 
de Targent qui leur a i\.€ donn^. Les soeurs servantes des 
^tablissements fort floign^s enverront \ la Superieure un 
^chantillon de Tdtoffe et de la toile qu*elles y trouvent, pour 
voir si elle est conforme \ Tusage de la communaut^, et elles 
suivront Ik-dessus sa resolution ; que si elles ont besoin d'autres 
choses, elles ne les ach^teront pas sans lui en avoir demand^ 
auparavant la permission. 

Art. 5. — Elles garderont autant qu*il se pourra Tuniformite 
en toutes choses, comme celle qui entretient non-seulement 
Tesprit de pauvret^, mais encore Tunion et le bon ordre dans 
les communaut^s ; et elles fuiront toute singularity, comme 
la source des divisions et des d^sordres. Pour cet effet, elles 
s'accommoderont en tout k la commune manifere de vivre de 
la- maison ou reside la Supdrieure, se conformant aux maximes 
et pratiques qu'on y enseigne pour la conduite tant spirituelle 
que temporelle sans en prendre d*autres, quoique bonnes et 
meilleures en apparence ; quant aux n^cessit^s du corps, elles 
se donneront bien de garde d'etre habill^es, coiffdes, chauss^es, 
couchdes, nourries, meubl^es, autrement ni mieux que les autres. 
Si ndanmoins quelqu'une, aprfes y avoir pens^ devant Dieu, croit 
avoir besoin de quelque particularity k raison de son indisposi- 
tion, elle le proposera tout simplement et avec indiff(^rence k la 
m^me Superieure, laquelle avisera, avec le Sup^rieur, ce qui sera 
le plus expedient de faire Ik-dessus. 

Art. 6. — Qu'elles ne doivent pas s'impatienter ni murmurer 
de n'^tre pas trait^es k leur gr^ ; elles consid^reront surtout, en 
cette occasion, que les servantes des pauvres ne doivent pas 
toe mieux traitdes que leurs maitres, et que ce leur est un 
grand bonheur de souffrir quelque chose pour Tamour de 
Dieu, qui veut ainsi exercer leur patience, pour augmenter 
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leur mdrite, outre qu*elles ne savent pas si bien ce qui leur est 
convenable que le m^decin et les infirmiferes, auxquels il est 
juste, par consequent, qu'elles laissent le soin de leur sant^. 

Art. 7 — Pendant qu*elles demeurent dans la maison oli 
reside la Sup^rieure, elles se garderont bien d*y feire manger 
ni loger personne de dehors sans sa permislision ; celles aussi 
des paroisses et des autres maisons doign^es en useront de 
ni^me k regard de la soeur servante, laquelle ne le fera pas, ni 
le permettra, sans une grande necessite, et sans une permissioE 
particulifere de la m^me Supdrieure gdn^rale, et cela seulemen^ 
k regard des personnes de leur sexe, quand bien meme il n'y 
aurait d'autre mal en cela, sinon que ce serait disposer d*un 
bien qui ne leur appartient pas, et dont elles n'ont que Tusage 
pour la necessite de leurs personnes, 

Chapitre III. 

Art. I. — Elles feront tout leur possible pour conserver par- 
faitement la puret^ du coeur et du corps. A cet effet, elles 
chasseront, promptement, toutes sortes de pens^es contraires 
k cette vertu, et fuiront soigneusement tout ce qui la pour- 
rait en quelque faQon blesser, particuliferement le d^sir de 
paraitre agr^ables, la vanit^ et rafFdterie aux habits, au mar- 
cher, et au parler ; comme aussi la curiosity d'ouir et de voir 
le monde, soit par les fen^tres ou allant par les rues ; la 
pr^soniption de soi-m^me et la communication frdquente avec 
les extemes, hors le cas d'une veritable ndcessitd Enfin,. 
elles dviteront tout ce qui pourrait donner au prochain le 
nioindre sujet de les soupQonner tant soit peu duvice contraire \ 
ce seul soupgon, quoique trfes-mal fond^, ^tant plus prdjudi- 
ciable k leur compagnie et k ses saints emplois que tous les 
autres crimes qui leur seraient faussement imputes. 

Art. 2. — Et d'autant que la sainte modestie leur est non- 
seulement n^cessaire pour ^difier le prochain, mais encore 
pour conserver cette puretd angdlique, laquelle se fl^trit ais^- 
ment par des actes d'immodestie, elles seront soigneuses de 
Tobserver, en tout temps et en tout lieu ; pour cet effet elles 
feront attention k tenir les yeux baiss^s, particuliferement dans 

F 
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les rues, dans les ^lises, dans les maisons des extemes, sur- 
tout en parlant aux personnes de Tautre sexe, et m^me quand 
elles sont ensembles dans leur chambre, durant le temps des 
prices, des confidrences, du silence, et du repas ; et elles 
eviteront la precipitation au marcher et dans leurs actions; 
elles conserverorft la nettete dans leurs habits et dans leurs 
meubles, sans aucune affectation; elles s'abstiendront aussi, 
meme dans leurs recreations, des leg^ret^s pueriles, des ris 
excessifs, des discours et des gestes messdants, de tons jeux 
jdefendus ou qui portent k quelque chose de moins honn^te, 
et elles ne se toucheront jamais Tune Tautre sans necessity 
quand ce serait meme par jeu ou par signe d'amiti^, si ce 
n'est pour embrasser, en esprit de charity, celles qui sont nou- 
vellement reQues dans la compagnie, ou qui viennent des 
champs, ou pour se reconcilier avec quelqu'une qu'on aurait 
contrist^e; auxquels cas il leur est permis de se baiser, mais 
toujours k genoux et seulement k la joue, et non pas k la bouche, 
ni dans les rues, ni k r^glise. 

Art. 3. — Quoique les continuels travaux des fiUes de la 
Charild ne leur permettent pas de faire beaucoup de peni- 
tences et d'austerites corporelles, elles pourront ndanmoins en 
faire quelquefois avec la permission de la Sup^rieure aux 
choses ordinaires, et du Superieur aux extraordinaires. De 
plus, elles je^neront toutes les veilles des fetes chomees de 
Notre Seigneur et de la Sainte Vierge, et tous les vendredis 
de Tannde, excepte depuis Paques jusque k la Pentecote, et 
lorsque la fete du patron ou de la dedicace de la paroisse 
arrive en ce jour-lk, ou qu'il y a quelqu'autre jefine dans la 
meme semaine. Elles feront encore abstinence tous les mer- 
credis de TAvent et le lundi et mardi de la Quinquagesime ; 
mais dans tous ces jours-lk, les infirmes et celles qui vont 
servir les malades, ou qui sont employees k d'autres p^nibles 
travaux, pourront prendre, le matin, un morceau de pain, ou 
quelque petite chose, par mani^re de m^decine, m^me aux 
jours de je^ne, savoir : en ceux de la rfegle avec la permission 
de la Superieure, ou de Tassistante en son absence, ou de la 
soeur servante aux lieux eloignds; et dans ceux de Tlfeglise 
Avec approbation du Superieur ou du Directeur. Au reste, elles 
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se persuaderont que les mortifications exterieures servent de 
peu si elles ne sont accompagn^es des int^rieures, lesquelles 
consistent k soumettre son jugement et sa volont^ aux ordres 
des sup^rieurs, k combattre et surmonter ses passions et mau- 
vaises inclinations, et k refuser k ses sens .les satisfactions qu'ils 
demandent, hors le cas de necessit^.^ 

Art. 4. — Comme la communication mal regime avec les per- 
sonnes extemes peut ^tre autant pr^judiciable k leur puret^ 
qu'elle leur est avantageuse et meritoire quand elles le font 
par ob^issance et pour s'acquitter de leurs devoirs envers les 
pauvres, elles ne sortiront point de la maison sans avoir eu la 
permission de la Sup^rieure, k laquelle elles diront oil elles 
vont, et pourquoi ; et au retour se reprdsenteront k elle et 
lui rendront compte de leur voyage. Celles des paroisses et 
des autres maisons en useront de m^me envers la soeur ser- 
vante, laquelle avertira pareillement sa compagne avant que 
de sortir ; et toutes se souviendront, en cette occasion, de 
prendre de Teau b^nite et de se mettre k genoux dans leur 
chapelle ou oratoire, pour offrir k Notre Seigneur, en sortant, 
Taction qu'elles vont faire, et pour lui demander sa benedic- 
tion et la grace de ne le point offenser, comme aussi au retour, 
pour le remercier des graces qu'il leur a faites, ou pour lui 
demander pardon des fautes qu'elles auraient commises. 

Art. 5. — Elles ne feront aucune visite que dans la n^cessit^, 
et avec la permission de la Sup^rieure ou de la sceur ser- 
vante; et si elles sont quelquefois obligees d'aller parler k 
quelque magistrat, administrateur, ou autre personne sem- 
blable, elles iront toujours deux ensemble, en sorte que la 
compagnie ne perdra jamais sa sceur de vue ; que si elles ne 
peuvent toe accompagnees d'une de leurs soeurs, elles pren- 
dront quelque fiUe de Tecole ou quelque femme du voisinage, 
qu'elles prieront de ne les point quitter. 

Art. 6. — {Missing,) 

Art. 7. — Si quelques personnes du dehors les viennent 
visiter, elles ne leur parleront point, ni ne leur feront parler k 

1 ** Les mortifications exterieures consistent en autant de choses qu'il y 
en a de penibles au corps, comme coucher sur la dure, porter la haire ou le 
cilice, prendre la discipline, bref toutes les choses qui peuvent af&iger le 
corps. — Confirences* 

V 2 
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aucune soeur, qu'aprfes en avoir eu la permission de la Supdrieure 
ou de la soeur servante ; et pour lors, elles iront leur parler k la 
porte, ou en quelque autre lieu proche, s'il y en a un destin^ 
pour recevoir les personnes du dehors ; mais elles ne les feront 
point entrer plus avant dans le corps de logis, et encore moins 
dans leur chambre, sans un ordre du Supdrieur, quoique ce 
fussent des personnes de leur sexe qui demanderaient k voir la 
maison. Elles n'y feront pas m^me entrer les pr^tres ni leurs 
confesseurs, si ce n'est quand elles sont malades, auquel cas il 
y aura toujours au moins une soeur pr^sente, en quelqu'endroit 
assez proche d'oU elle les puisse voir ; et elles observeront la 
m^me precaution k regard du ni^decin, apothicaire, chirurgien 
ou autres, qui auront permission de les visiter dans leurs mala^ 
dies. Elles n'iront point, k plus forte raison, visiter leur con- 
fesseurs ou autres pr^tres chez eux, si ce n'est quails soient fort 
malades, cars alors elles y peuvent aller, mais toujours deux 
ensemble. Et si, hors de ce cas-lk, il est n^cessaire qu'elles 
leur parlent, ce sera dans T^glise, ou k Tentrde de la maison, en 
presence de t^moins, et jamais k heure indue ; que s'il arrivait 
par hasard, qu'elles se trouvassent seules avec quelque homme 
que ce f[it, elles ne s'arr^teront pas un moment avec lui, k 
moins que les portes ne soient ouvertes. 

Art. 8. — Elles ne doivent pas t^moigner trop de cordiality 
ni de complaisance en parlant k qui que ce soit, particulibre- 
ment aux personnes de Tautie sexe, coupant court avec eux, 
quoique leur entretien fQt des choses de pi^t^ ou de ce qui 
regarde le soulagement des pauvres ou de quelque autre chose 
utile. Pour ce sujet elles ne se feront point enseigner k ^crire 
par des hommes, et surtout elles ne souffriront jamais qu'aucun 
les embrasse ni les touch e, sous quelque pr^texte que ce soit. 

Art. 9. — Quand elles iront par les rues ou dans les maisons 
oil elles auront affaire, pour le service des pauvres, elles ne 
s'arr^teront point avec les extemes sans grande ndcessit^, et 
pour lors elles ticheront de satisfaire k leurs demandes en peu 
de mots, d^toumant prudemment par quelque bon discours les 
nouvelles du monde si on leur en disait, et elles se donneront 
bien de garde de s'en informer jamais curieusement, npn seule- 
ment des externes, mais m^me de leurs soeurs ; comme aussi 
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des affaires particuliferes des families, quoique sous prdtexte de 
consoler les pauvres, cela dtant fort contraire k Tesprit de devo- 
tion et au bon exemple qu'elles doivent au prochain. 

Art. 10. — La sobridtd et le bon ordre qu'on garde k prendre 
sa refection contribuant beaucoup k la sant^, tant de Tame que 
du corps, et particuli^rement k la conservation de la puret^, 
elles feront leur possible pour se conformer en cela au r^gle- 
ment qui s*observe en la maison de la Supdrieure, soil pour la 
quantity et la quality des viandes et de la boisson, soit pour les 
temps et les lieux auxquels on en use ; si pourtant quelqu*une 
a besoin de boire ou de manger hors les repas, ou hors la 
maison, ou de prendre quel que nourriture extraordinaire, elle 
en demandera la pennission k la m^me Supdrieure ou k la 
soeur servante du lieu oli elle sera ; mais on n'accordera 21 
aucune Tusage du vin sans une expresse permission du Sup^- 
rieur de la compagnie. 

Chapitre IV. 

Art. I. — Elles rendront honneur et ob^issance, selon leur 
institut, k nos seigneurs les ^v^ques, dans les dioceses desquelles 
elles sont dtablies, et elles ob^iront aussi au Sup^rieur gdndral 
de la mission, comme ^tant Supdrieur de leur compagnie, et k 
ceux qu*il aura d^sign^s pour les diriger ou visiter, k la Sujid- 
rieure, et en son absence, k la soeur assistante et aux autres 
officiferes de la maison, en tout ce qui concerne leurs offices, 
comme aussi aux soeurs servantes qui leur sont donndes dans 
les paroisses et autres lieux oli elles sont dtablies, aux soeurs 
officieres des hopitaux, et k celles qui ont la conduite des 
autres dans les voyages. Elles ob^iront meme, sans aucun 
retardement, au son de la cloche, comme k la voix de Notre 
Seigneur, qui les appelle aux exercices de la communautd 

Art. 2. — Elles s'dtudieront surtout k une obdissance ponc- 
tuelle, avec soumission de jugement et de volonte, en toutes 
choses oh Ton ne voit point de pdch^, et k regard de toutes 
sortes de Sup^rieurs et d'offici^res, tant imparfaites et desagrd- 
ables que parfaites et agrdables, se souvenant que ce n*est pas 
tant aux personnes qu'on obeit qu'k Notre Seigneur J^sus- 
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Christ, qui ordonne par leur bouche, et qui dit lui-m^me k ceux 
qui ont charge des autres, " Qui vous ^coute, m'^coute ; qui 
vous mdprise, me mdprise." 

Art. 3. — Lorsqu'elles seront envoy^es dans quelque paroisse 
pour y demeurer et servir les pauvres malades, la soeur ser- 
vante accompagnde d'une de ses sceurs ira recevoir \ genoux 
la bdnddiction de monsieur le curd ; et tandis qu'elles seront 
dans la paroisse elles lui rendront toutes sortes d'honneur et de 
respect, et meme d'obdissance dans Tassistance des malades, 
particuliferement en ce qui regarde les secours spirituels ; elles 
porteront aussi un grand respect \ tous les autres ecclesias- 
tiques, mais particuliibrement k ceux qui leur sont donnds pour les 
confesser, comme aux confesseurs des pauvres, les regardant 
toujours presqu'avec la meme vdndration que lorsqu'ils sont au 
saint autel, et se soumettant k leurs ordres et avis en tout ce 
qui n'est pas pdchd, ni contraire au regies et pratiques de leur 
compagnie, ni contre Tintention de leurs Supdrieurs. Que si 
quelqu*un d'eux ne s'acquittait pas bien de son devoir envers 
les malades, elles ne se donneront pas la liberte de le re- 
prendre, mais prieront monsieur le cure de Ten avertir. 

Art. 4. — Elles rendront, de plus, honneur et ob^ssance, en 
ce qui regarde le service des pauvres, \ messieurs les adminis- 
trateurs des hopitaux oli elles sont dtablies, et aux dames de 
charitd des paroisses, qui sont en charge, savoir: k chacun 
selon son office, confornidment au r^glement du lieu et aux 
regies de leur compagnie. Elles obdiront encore k messieurs 
les mddecins, accomplissant ponctuellement leurs ordonnances, 
tant \ regard des pauvres que de leurs sceurs malades, les- 
quelles obdiront aussi au medecin et k Tinfirmifere, en tout 
ce qui regarde leurs offices, et qui n'est point contraire k 
leurs regies. 

Art. 5. — Elles n'ouvriront point les lettres ni les billets qu'on 
leur dcrit sans permission de la Supdrieure, qui les doit lire 
auparavant. Elles n'en dcriront point sans la meme permis- 
sion, et mettront entre ses mains celles qu*elles auront ecrites 
pour les voir et envoyer ou retenir comme elle le trouvera bon. 
Les sceurs compagnes qui sont dloigndes de la maison de la 
Supdrieure en useront de meme k regard de la sceur servante, 
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k laquelle appartient d'ouvrir ou de lire les lettres qui s'adres- 
sent soit k elle, soit k ses soeurs. 

Art. 6. — Chacune saura pouftant que la pr^c^dente rfegle 
n'oblige pas k montrer les lettres qu'on ^crit au Supdrieur ou 
au Directeur, ou k la Supdrieure, non plus que celle qu*on 
re^oit de leur part, lesquelles on ne doit pas montrer aux 
externes, ni m^me k ses soeurs, se contentant de leur dire de 
bouche les choses dont il est k-propos qu'ej^es aient connais- 
sance. EUes sauront aussi que toutes les lettres que les soeurs 
servantes ou leurs compagnes ecrivent, soit aux externes, soit 
aux particuli^res de leur compagnie, doivent ^tre adressees k 
la Sup^rieure sans autre cachet que celui de Tenveloppe, lors- 
qu'elles sont envoy^es au lieu ou elle reside, ou qu'elles doivent 
y passer. 

. Chapitre V. 

Art. I. — EUes penseront sou vent au nom de fiUes de la 
Charit^ qu'elles ont Thonneur de porter, et tacheront de s'en 
rendre dignes par un veritable et sincere amour envers Dieu et 
envers le prochain ; surtout elles s'entrech^riront et respecteront 
comme soeurs, que Notre Seigneur a unies ensemble, pour 
son service, par une particuli^re profession des ceuvres de 
charity, et feront tout leur possible pour conserver entre elles 
une parfaite union. Pour cet effet, elles chasseront prompte- 
ment de leur coeur tous les sentiments d'aversion et d'envie 
contre leurs soeurs, et se donneront de garde de leur dire 
aucune parole rude et facheuse ; mais elles se comporteront 
ensemble avec une douceur chrdtienne et une cordiality re- 
spectueuse, qui doit tou jours paraitre sur leur visage et dans 
leurs paroles. 

Art. 2. — Elles supporteront volontiers leurs compagnes 
dans leurs imperfections, ainsi qu'elles voudraient etre suppor- 
t^es dans les leurs, et s'accommoderont autant qu'il se pourra 
k leurs humeurs et sentiments, en toutes les choses qui ne sont 
pas p^ch^ ni contre les regies, faisant surtout une attention 
particulifere k t^moigner toujours une grande charity k celles 
dont I'huraeur a moins de sympathie avec la leur, car cette 
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ainte condescendance, avec le support, est un excellent moyen 
pour entretenir Tunion et la paix dans la communautd. 

Art. 3. — S'il arrivait, par infirmity humaine, qu'une soeur 
eiit donn^ sujet de mortification k une autre, elle ne manquera 
pas de lui en demander pardon \ genoux, sur le champ, ou, 
pour le plus tard, au soir avant de se coucher; et Tautre 
recevra humblement et de bon cceur Thumiliation de sa soeur, 
et se mettra aussi k genoux ; cette sainte pratique ^tant un 
souverain remMe pour gu^rir promptement Tamertume du 
coeur et le ressentiment qui aurait pu rester de la faute com- 
mise; mais pour ne pas empecher reflfet salutaire de cette 
sainte pratique, celle qui aura €\.€ ofFensee se donnera bien de 
garde de prendre occasion de I'humiliation de sa soeur, pour 
satisfaire Tinclination de la nature, en exagdrant sa faute, ou 
lui disant des paroles rudes et de reproche, quoiqu'elle fiit 
tombee souvent dans une pareille faute. 

Art. 4. — Et d'autant que la trop grande tendresse sur soi- 

m6me, qui est fort contraire k la charitd bien regime et au soin 

mod^r^ de sa sant^, pourrait souvent porter les soeurs, particu- 

liferement celles des paroisses, \ dire leurs petits maux au 

m^decin des pauvres, lequel les mettant aisdment aux rem^des 

les exposerait au danger de miner leur sant^ au lieu de la leur 

procurer; elles n'useront d'aucun medicament ni de saignde 

pour leurs personnes, ni ne consulteront le mddecin ou autre 

personne de semblable profession, pour le m^me eifet, sans la 

permission de la Sup^rieure, savoir : pour celles qui sont aupr^s 

d'elles ou dans les paroisses de la ville oli elle reside, si ce 

n'est que le mal pressit trop, comme apoplexie, hdmorrhagie, 

etc. Mais quelle que soit la maladie, elles en donneront 

toujours avis k la meme Supdrieure, le deuxifeme ou troisi^me 

jour au plus tard. Pour celles qui sont ^loign^es, il faudra 

demander cette permission k la soeur servante, laquelle ne le 

permettra pas, si elle n'y voit de la n^cessitd, et tachera elie- 

m^me de donnier Texemple aux autres dans la pratique de cette 

rfegle; et toutes, apres leur gu^rison, reprendront volontiers 

le travail commun, sans prdtendre d'user plus longtemps des 

dispenses particulieres qu'on leur avait accord^es pendant 

leur maladie. 
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Chapitre VI. 

Art. I. — Quoiqu'elles doivent avoir un grand amour les 
unes envers les autres, elles se garderont pourtant soigneuse- 
ment des amities particuliferes, qui sont d'autant plus danger- 
euses qu'elles paraissent alors moins T^tre, parcequ'on les 
couvre d'ordinaire du manteau de la charity, encore qu'elles ne 
soient en eifet qu'une affection d^r^glde de la chair et du sang ; 
c'est pourquoi elles les fuiront autant et m^me plus que les 
aversions, ces deux extrdmit^s vicleuses ^tant capables de 
perdre en peu de temps toute une compagnie. 

Art. 2. — Pour retrancher I'occasion des murmures, qui ne 
sont pas moins pr^judiciables k la paix et union d'une com- 
inunautd que les deux vices prdc^dents (Famour et la haine), et 
qui naissent d'ordinaire de la curiosity de savoir tout ce qui 
s*y passe sous un faux zMe du bien commun ; elles ne 
s'enqueteront point ni ne parleront point de la conduite de la 
compagnie pour y trouver k redire, et encore moins pour s'en 
plaindre ; mais si la chose leur parait de quelque consequence, 
elles en diront humblement et simplement leur pensde au 
Supdrieur, ou k la Sup^rieure, sans s*en mettre davantage en 
peine, se donnant bien de garde de murmurer jamais de leur 
conduite ou du proc^d^ de la soeur servante ; toutes ces sortes 
de murmures ^tant une source de scandales et de divisions qui 
attirent la malediction de Dieu, non-seulement sur les per- 
sonnes qui les font, mais encore sur celles qui les dcoutent 
avec complaisance et m^me sur toute la compagnie. 

Art. 3. — Elles se donneront bien de garde dans leurs 
conversations de s'entretenir jamais des ddfauts du prochain, 
particuli^rement de leurs sceurs, ni de rapporter k la maison ce 
qu'elles auront appris du dehors, si ce n'est aux Superieurs; 
mais si quelqu'une d'entre elles oubliait j usque Ik son devoir 
que de tenir de tels discours, contraires k la charite, devant 
les soeurs, les autres, bien loin de T^couter, feront leur pos- 
sible pour Vemp6cher de continuer, se mettant k genoux 
devant elle, si besoin est, pour la prier de cesser, et si elle 
ne s'arretait pas encore pour cela, elles se retireront prompte- 
ment, comme si elles entendaient le sifflement d'un serpent. 
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Chapitre VII. 

Art. I. — Leur principal emploi ^tant de servir les pauvres 
malades, elles s'en acquitteront avec tout le soin et toute 
I'affection qui leur sera possible ; consid^rant que ce n'est pas 
tant k eux qu*k J^sus-Christ qu'elles rendent service. Dans 
cette vue elles leur porteront elles-m^mes la nourriture et les 
remWes, les traitant avec compassion, douceur, cordialitd, 
respect, et devotion, mtoe les plus facheux, et ceux pour 
lesquelles elles sentiront quelque repugnance ou moins d'in- 
clination ; elles feront grande conscience de les laisser soufFrir, 
faute de leur donner pr^cis^ment au temps et en la mani^re 
convenable les secours dont ils ont besoin, soit par quelque 
negligence ou oubliance coupable, soit par quelque attache 
mal rdgl^e \ leurs exercices spirituels, qu'elles doivent post- 
poser \ Tassistance n^cessaire des pauvres malades. 

Art. 2. — Elles n'oublieront pas de leur dire, de fois k 
autre, quelques bons mots pour les disposer k la patience, ou 
k faire une bonne confession gdndrale, ou k bien mourir, ou 
k bien vivre. Elles auront particuli^rement soin de leur en- 
seigner les choses n^cessaires au salut, et de procurer qu'ils 
re^oivent de bonne heure tous les sacrements, et meme plus 
d*une fois, si aprfes leur convalescence ils retombent malades \ 
le tout en la mani^re et selon I'ordre qui leur en est pre- 
sent dans les regies particuli^res de leurs offices envers les 
malades. 

Art. 3. — Et d'autant que la charite mal-ordonn^e est non- 
seulement ddsagrdable k Dieu, mais encore prdjudiciable k 
rime de ceux qui la pratiquent de la sorte, elles n'entrepren- 
dront jamais de nourrir ni mddicamenter aucun malade contre 
la volonte des personnes dont elles dependent, ni contre 
I'ordre qui leur en a ^t^ donn^ ; sans s'arr^ter aux plaintes 
que les pauvres mdcontents sont accoutum^s de faire, lesquels 
pourtant elles tS,cheront de consoler et satisfaire le mieux 
qu'elles pourront, leur t^moignant de la compassion pour leurs 
maux, et du regret de ne les pouvoir assister selon leur d^sir, 
et excitant de tout leur possible les dames de la Charity et 
autres k leur faire le plus de bien qu'il se pourra. 
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Art. 4. — EUes auront grand soin des soeurs malades, par- 
ticuli^rement hors de la maison de la Supdrieure ; pour cet 
efFet elles les regarderont comme servantes de Jdsus-Christ, en 
ce qu'elles sont servantes de ses membres, les pauvres ; et 
comme leurs propres soeurs, en tant qu'elles sont toutes, 
d'une manifere particuli^re, filles d'un m^me Pbre qui est 
Dieu, et d'une m^me m^re qui est leur compagnie, et dans 
cette vue elles leur rendront service avec toute I'affection et 
toute I'exactitude qui leur sera possible ; elles auront surtout 
un soin particulier d'avertir de. bonne heure le confesseur 
lorsqu'une soeur est malade, et de lui procurer tous les sacre- 
ments et autres assistances spirituelles dont elle aura besoin ; 
mais pour ce qui est du traitement du corps, elles observeront 
ce qui leur est prescrit au chapitre deuxifeme, article sixi^me, de 
la pauvret^. 

Chapitre VIII. 

Arts, i, 2, 3 et 4. — {Missing) 

Art. 5. — Tous les vendredis, except^ le Vendredi Saint, et 
ceux oil il arrive quelque f(§te chomde, elles s'assembleront, 
h sept heures et demie, pour faire les pri^res et assister 
ensuite k la petite confi^rence que tient la Supdrieure, ou celle 
qui la repr^sente, touchant les manquements commis contre 
les ijbgles, afin de s'en corriger. Pour cet effet, chacun y dira 
sa coulpe, en presence des autres, en la manibre accoutum^e, 
recevra de bon cceur les avis' et les penitences qu'on lui 
donnera, et demandera pardon k celle k qui elle pourrait 
avoir donn^ quelque sujet de mortification ou de mauvais 
exemple ; chacune se souviendra encore . de demander, une 
fois le mois, d'etre avertie publiquement des fautes qu*on 
aura remarqu^es en elle, ce que les autres feront en esprit 
d'humilit^ et de charite, sans jamais avertir des fautes qui 
auraient ^t^ commises contre elle en particulier ; et les soeurs 
qu'on avertira de leurs d^fauts recevront cette grdce avec humi- 
lity et d^sir de se corriger, sans se justifier, ni t^moigner aucune 
peine des avertissements qu'on leur aura faits ; celles qui 
demeureront dans les paroisses et autres ^tablissements ob- 
serveront le m^me, en presence de leur soeur servante. 
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Art. 6. — Pour emp^cher quelques grands inconv^nients 
qui perdraient enfin la compagnie, si chacune avait la liberty 
de d^charger son coeur k qui elle voudrait, elles ne commu- 
niqueront point leurs tentations et autres peines int^rieures 
k leurs soeurs, et encore moins aux personnes externes, mais 
s'adresseront au Sup^rieur ou directeur ddput^ de sa part, 
ou k la Sup^rieure, et au besoin k la soeur servante, Dieu 
les ayant destines pour cela, et non pas les autres ; si pour- 
tant quelqu'une pense devant Dieu avoir besoin de se 
communiquer ou demander avis k quelque personne de 
dehors, elle le pourra faire, mais ce ne sera pas sans 
la permission du Supdrieur ou du directeur, ou de la Su- 
p^rieure, de peur qu'en faisant autrement Dieu ne permette 
qu*on lui donne un mauvais conseil en punition de sa dds- 
obdissance. 

Art. 7. — Surtout elles seront soigneuses de taire les choses 
qui obligent au secret, et entre autres ce que Ton dit ou ce 
qu'on fait aux conferences, communications, et confessions, 
etant certain qu'outre Toifense qu*on commet contre Dieu en 
rd volant le secret, on fait que toutes ces pratiques deviennent 
odieuses, inutiles, et meme quelquefois nuisibles k plusieurs. 
II n*est pas pourtant ddfendu de s'entretenir de quelque bon 
mot que le Sup^rieur ou le directeur ou une soeur aura dit, 
pourvu que ce soit pour ddifier les autres, et sans dire oil on 
Ta appris, particuli^rement si c'a et^ dans la confession ; mais 
il n'est jamais permis d'en parler par r^crdation et encore 
moins par manifere de plainte ou de murmure. Elles ne com- 
muniqueront point aussi leurs regies k aucun exteme, sans une 
permission expresse du Supdrieur ou du directeur de leur com- 
pagnie, et la soeur servante les tiendra enfermees sous clef dans 
la chambre, sans les porter hors la maison, ni les laisser expos^es 
k la vue des personnes du dehors, ni en tirer aucune copie. 

Art. 8. — Comme le Sup^rieur et la Sup^rieure ne sauraient 
remedier aux ddfauts qui peuvent arriver dans la communautd, 
si celles qui en ont connaissance ne leur en donnent avis, et 
que, faute de cela, la communaut^ serait en danger de dd- 
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choir avec le temps, chacune sera soigneuse d'avertir humble- 
ment et charitablement le Supdrieur ou directeur ou la 
Sup^rieure, ou m^me, dans la n^cessit^ pressante, la soeur 
servante, des fautes de quelque consequence ou des tentations 
dangereuses qu'elle aura remarqudes en ses sceurs, et sera 
contente que ses ddfauts soient pareillement d^couverts au 
m^me Supdrieur et k la Supdrieure, recevant de bon coeur et 
sans s'excuser les avertissements qui lui seront faits, tant en 
public qu'en particulier ; et se donneront bien de garde d*user 
jamais des reproches ni tdmoigner de m^contentement \ ceux 
ou celles qu'on pourrait croire avoir donn^ connaissance des 
ddfauts dont on a re9u Tavertissement 

Chapitre IX. 

RfeOLES SUR L*EMPL0I DE LA JOURNEE. . 

Art. I. — A quatre heures, elles se Idveront au premier son 
de la cloche, faisant le signe de la croix, et donnant leur 
premiere pens^e \ Dieu. Elles s'habilleront avec diligence e t 
modestie, prenant au moins leurs premiers habits sous les 
rideaux de leur lit, et d^s qu'elies en seront revetues, elles 
prendront de Teau bdnite, et se mettront \ genoux pour 
adorer Dieu, le remercier, s'ofFrir k lui, et toutes les actions de 
la journ^e, puis elles feront promptement leur lit, et achfeveront 
de s'habiller. 

Art. 2. — A quatre heures et demie, elles feront en commun 
leurs pri^res, qu'elles commenceront par le Veni Sancte Spiritus 
et les cinq actes ordinaires de Texercice du matin : ^ ensuite 
elles entendront lire les points de la meditation qu'elles feront 
jusqu'k cinq heures et un quart, et finiront par TAngelus et 
les litanies du Saint Nom de Jdsus et autres priferes accoutu- 
m^es, apr^s quoi elles commenceront leur chapelet, dont elles 
diront line dizaine, puis feront la rdp^tition de Toraison jusqu'a 
six heures.2 

1 ** Ces actes sont les actes de foi, d'esperance, de charit^, d'action de 
graces et d*offrande." — Note by M. de Pistoye. 

2 **St. Vincent expliqua ensuite quelle etait la methode de St. Fran9ois 
de Sales. L'oraison, d'apr^s ce saint ,se subdivise en trois points : la pre- 
paration, le corps d'oraison, et la conclusion; chacun de ces points se 
subdivise en trois parties. [**La 
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Art. 3. — A six heures, elles s'appliqueront en silence k ce 
qu'elles auront k faire de plus pressd, chacune selon son office, 
ainsi qu'il leur sera present; et k six heures et demie, elles 
auront permission d*apprendre k lire, s'y emploieront jusqu*k 
sept heures ou environ. 

Art. 4. — A sept heures environ, elles iront ensemble k la 
messe, deux k deux, si elles le peuvent alors, sin on ce sera 1l 
quelqu'autre heure plus commode et tour k tour, selon que la 
Supdrieure ou la soeur servante le jugeront k-propos, et en 
attendant que la messe commence, ou depuis qu'elle est com- 
mencde jusqu'k T^vangile, elles diront quelques dizaines de 
leur chapelet 

Art. 5. — Aprbs la messe, elles iront toutes ensemble dejeiiner 
au r^fectoire, oli elles prendront seulement un morceau de pain, 
s i ce n'est que la Sup^rieure, ou quelque autre officifere ou la 
soeur servante, juge k-propos de faire donner k quelques-unes, k 
cause de leur infirmity ou caducite, ou grande fatigue de travail, 
quelque chose pour manger avec leur pain ; mais toutes 
garderont cependant le silence : celles qui ne pourront ou'ir la 
messe que bien tard ne feront pas de difficult^, aux jours 
ouvriers, de dejeiiner avant d'y aller ; mais pass^ neuf heures 
et demie, aucune ne d^jednera sans la permission de la 
Supdrieure ou de la soeur servante.^ 

** L^ preparation se subdivise en trois parties : (i) la mise en la presence 
de Dieu ; (2) Tinvocation de I'assistance de Dieu ; (3) la representation du 
sujet de la meditation. On peut se mettre en la presence de Dieu en quatre 
mani^res : (i) en se representant Notre Seigneur au tr^s-saint Sacrement 
de I'autei ; (2) en se representant Dieu au ciel ; . . (3) en le regardant 
present partout ; .... (4) enfin, en se representant que Dieu est dans 



\l rechercher les fins auxquelies tend le sujet de ^ Toraison. . . . Le troi- 
sieme point du corps de 1 oraison comprend les resolutions. ... La con- 
clusion de Toraison se subdivise, comme les deux premieres parties, en trois 
points, qui consistent (i) ^ rendre grdce k Dieu, (2) k lui offrir nos resolu- 
tions, (3) il rious proposer de faire le bien avec le secours de sa grice." — 
Conferences, 

1 **I1 faut principalement, avant d'aller voir vos malades, que vous de- 
jeiiniez, et cela k cause du mauvais air qu'on respire, et m6me avant la 
messe si vous ne pouvez Tentendre que tard ; car quoique ce soit une 
bienseance et meme un acte de piet^ de I'entendre k. jeune, les personnes de 
travail comme vous ne doivent pas prendre garde & cela." — Conferences. 
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Art. 6. — Aprfes le d^jeiiner chacune reprendra son emploi, 
et si elles travaillent ensemble, elles pourront s'entretenir de 
quelque chose de pi^t^ d'une mani^re serieuse et non par forme 
de r^cr^ation. 

Art. 7. — A onze heures et demie, elles feront I'examen par- 
ticulier, Tespace d'un Miserere ou deux, s'arr^tant sur les resolu- 
tions qu'elles ont prises le matin, et particuli^rement sur les 
actes de la vertu qu'elles ont pour pratique ; ^ en suite, ayant 
dit le Benedicite que la Sup^rieure commence et les autres 
poursuivent, elles dineront chacune ayant sa portion k part, et 
cependant elles ^couteront attentivement la lecture spirituelle 
qu*une d'entre elles fera, la finissant par celle du martyrologe 
pour le jour suivant. Elles diront TAngelus en m^me temps 
qu*il sonnera, quoiqu*elles n'aient pas encore achev^ de diner, 
et s'^tant levies de table, elles diront les grices de la meme 
mani^re que le Benedicite^ puis elles diront une dizaine du 
chapelet. Dans les paroisses oil, n'^tant que deux, on ne 
pent faire la lecture durant le diner, elles la feront immd- 
diatement avant le repas, pendant lequel elles s'occuperont 
int^rieurement et en silence de ce qui aura €ti lu. 

Art. 8. — Apres le diner, elles s'appliqueront s'il est besoin 
chacune k son office, sinon elles travailleront ensemble k filer 
ou k coudre, et pourront cependant s'entretenir une heure de 
quelque chose d'^difiant par manibre de r^cr^ation gaie et 
modeste, se souvenant d'elever souvent leur coeur k Dieu ; et si 
Ton s'^chappait k quelque immodestie ou entretien illicite, une 
sceur k ce destinde dira: Souvenons-nous de la presence de Dieu. 
Art. 9. — ^A deux heures, aprfes avoir dit le Veni Sancte 
Spiritus^ une soeur fera tout haut, durant un quart d'heure, la 
lecture spirituelle, qu'elle finira par ces paroles : Deris charitas 
esty et qui manet in charitate in Deo manet, et Deus in eo. Les 
autres ^couteront cette lecture en travaillant, et continueront 
leur travail dans un grand silence jusqu'k trois heures, appli- 
quant cependant leur esprit k quelque bonne pens^e ou k 
I'instruction qu*on fait au m^me lieu, durant ce temps-Ik, aux 
soeurs qui sont dans la maison oil reside la Sup^rieure, pour 

^ "Cest-i-dire, qu'elles ont r^solu ou qu*on leur a ordonne de pratiquer." 
— Note by M, de Pisiove. 
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leur apprendre les devoirs de bonnes chrAiennes et de vraies 
fiUes de la Charity, k quoi elles ticheront d'assister quand leurs 
occupations le leur permettront. 

Art. io. — A trois heures, elles se mettront k genoux, et une 
soeur dira tout haut ces paroles : Christus foetus est pro nobis 
obediens usque ad mortem^ mortem autem cruets^ propter quod Dem 
et exaUavit ilium. Et toutes ensemble adoreront le fils de Dieu 
mourant pour le salut de nos Sines, et s'ofFriront au Pere 
Etemel dans ce moment oti il rendit Tesprit, le priant d'appli- 
quer le merite de sa mort particuli^rement k ceux qui sont 
dans Tagonie ou en dtat de pdche, et k toutes les ames ddtenues 
dans le purgatoire. Ayant fait cet acte durant Tespace de trois 
Fater et Ave^ elles baiseront la terre et se rel^veront aussitot. 
Celles qui tiennent T^cole feront cet acte avant que d'y entrer, 
et celles qui se trouveront k cette heure-lk avec quelque 
exteme, ou dans les rues, feront seulement en esprit le meme 
acte, sans se mettre k genoux ; mais celles qui n'auront pas pu 
du tout s*y appliquer pour lors le feront k la premifere com- 
modity. 

Art. II. — ^Aprbs Facte d'adoration, si elles doivent continuer 
ensemble leur travail, elles pourront s'entretenir de quelque 
chose d'^dification, mais plus s^rieusement et d'une voix plus 
basse qu'apr^s le diner, le temps de la recreation ^tant passe. 
Celles qui auront permission d'apprendre k ^crire pourront y 
employer au plus une demi-heure de Tapr^s-midi, au temps que 
la Sup^rieure ou la soeur servante jugeront propre pour cela, et 
enti^rement libre de toute autre occupation ndcessaire, et 
chacune s'appliquera en telle sorte k cet exercice qu*elle soit 
tou jours dispos^e k Tinterrompre, ou de s'en abstenir tout k 
fait aux jours que la m^me Sup^rieure ou la soeur servante 
jugeront empechds par quelque emploi d'obligation plus ^troite, 
afin que cela ne prdjudicie nuUement au service des pauvres ni 
k aucun des devoirs de leur compagnie. 

Art. 12. — A cinq heures et demie, elles feront Toraison 
jusqu'k six si elles ne Tont pas faite quelque temps aupara- 
vant, ainsi qu*on Tobserve dans les hopitaux. Ensuite elles 
feront Texamen particulier comme avant le diner, puis iront 
souper disant le Benedicite et les graces, faisant la lecture de 
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table sans lire le martyrologe, disant ensuite TAngelus avec une 
ou deux dizain es du chapelet, et observant le reste de ce qui 
a €k.€ dit en parlant du diner. 

Art. 13. — Aprbs le souper elles s'emploieront, s'il est besoin, 
aux choses de leur office, sinon elles travailleront ensemble, et 
observeront ce qui est marqu^ pour la rdcr^ation d'apr^s diner. 

Art. 14. — A huit heures, au son de la cloche, elles s'assem- 
bleront pour I'exercice du soir, au m6me lieu oil elles font 
ordinairement la lecture de deux heures, et la Sup^rieure ou la 
soeur servante ayant dit le Veni Sancte Spiritus^ chacune 
reprendra son travail, et ^coutera cependant la lecture des 
deux premiers points de la meditation, que la soeur qui est en 
semaine fait tout haut ; ensuite en attendant que le quart sonne, 
la Supdrieure ou la soeur servante fera r^pdter k quelques-unes 
ce qu'elles ont remarqu^, ou bien elle dira un mot sur le sujet 
propose pour faciliter la meditation aux nouvelles ; mais les 
samedis et les veilles des fetes, on rdservera la lecture de la 
meditation aprbs les pribres, et Ton fera pour lors la lecture de 
r^vangile du jour suivant, que toutes entendront k genoux, et 
puis se remettront k leurs places et reprendront leur travail. 
S'il arrive une fete au dimanche, on lira seulement I'^^vangile 
de la f(§te que TEglise ceibbre ce jour-lk. 

Art. 15. — A huit heures un quart, elles iront k la chapelle 
ou oratoire faire Texamen general et les pribres ordinaires, 
apr^s lesquelles on relira seulement le premier point de la 
meditation si on en a dejk lu deux avant les pribres, puis elles 
se retireront en silence et se disposeront au doucher ; et apr^s 
avoir pris de I'eau benite et fait quelque pribres durant deux ou 
trois Pater au plus, elles se coucheront modestement, chacune 
se deshabillant hors la vue des autres, et tenant les rideaux du 
lit abaisses durant la nuit ; elles ticheront de s*endormir en 
quelque bonne pensee, particuli^rement sur le sujet de I'oraison 
du lendemain, et feront en sorte qu'elles soient couchees et que 
les lumiferes soient eteintes k neuf heures. 

Art. 16. — Aux dimanches et aux f(§tes elles garderont le 
m^me ordre qu'aux autres jours, k la reserve des choses 
suivantes : — 

(i) Elles emploieront le temps ci-dessus marque pour le 

G 
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travail manuel en des exercices spirituels, tels que sont Vusagc 
des sacrements, Tassistance au service divin, au sermon, au 
cat^hisme ou \ des entretiens de piAd, la lecture des livres 
de devotion d^signds par la Supdrieure ou autre d^putfe de 
sa part, la pratique du catdchisme entre elles, pour se rendre 
capables d'instruire ies pauvres et les enfants des choses n^ces- 
saires \ leur salut, et autres semblables exercices conformes 
\ leur ^tat. 

(2) Celles qui ont permission d'apprendre \ lire ou k dcrire 
meploieront pour cela une demi-heure le matin, au temps le 
plus commode, et autant apr^s diner, pourvu que cela ne^les 
d^tourne point du service des pauvres ou de quelque autre 
emploi d'obligation. 

(3) Elles ne laisseront pas de prendre en ces jours-lk leur 
petite r^cr^tioii ordinaire apr^s le repas, selon le temps qu'elles 
auront de reste, mais elles ne joueront jamais k des jeux 
d^fendus ou peu slants \ leur ^tat 

Art. 17. — Outre les exercices ci-dessus marquds, qui sont 
communs k toutes, les soeurs nouvelles observeront les suivants, 
qui leur sont propres durant le temps de leur ^preuve dans la 
maison de la Sup^rieure : — 

(i) Chaque jour, \ huit heures du matin, elles entendront 
la lecture spirituelle qu*on leur fera durant un quart d'heure, et 
ensuite Tinstruction jusqu*k la demie. 

(2) A deux heures aprbs avoir entendu la lecture, elles 
assisteront soigneusement k Tinstruction qu'on leur fera jusqu'k 
trois heures. 

(3) Tous les mercredis, elles auront une confifrence sem- 
blable \ celle qu'on fait le vendredi au soir k toute la com- 
munaut^; et m^me les soeurs nouvelles que sont dans les 
paroisses de Paris viendront pour cet objet k la maison de la 
Supdrieure, si leurs obligations envers les pauvres le leur 
permettent. Elles n'y viendront pas n^anmoins pour les deux 
autres exercices qu'on y fait chaque jour k huit heures et \ 
deux ; mais les soeurs servantes avec qui elles demeurent 
ticheront d'y supplier lorsqu*elles le pourront, leur faisant 
quelques instructions semblables \ celles qu'on fait \ la maison, 
\ qnoi les anciennes qui se trouvent au m^me lieu assisteront 
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si leurs occupations le leur permettent, tant pour Futility 
spirituelle qu'elles en peuvent retirer, que pour le bon exempk 
qu'elles doivent donner k leurs soeurs. 

Art. 18. — EUes feront toutes un grand dtat de leurs rbgles, 
des saintes pratiques et louables coutumes qu'elles ont gard^es 
jusqu'k main tenant, les consid^rant comme les moyens que 
Dieu leur a donn^ pour s'avancer k la perfection convenable 
k leur ^tat, et pour faire plus ais^ent leur salut ; c'est pour- 
quoi elles les liront et entendront lire avec celles de leurs 
offices une fois chaque mois, autant qu'elles le pourront com- 
mod^ment, et demanderont pardon k Dieu des fautes qu'elles 
reroarqueront y avoir commises, tachant de concevoir en m^me 
temps de nouveaux desirs de les observer entiferement jusqu'k 
la mort. Que s*il s'en trouvent quelques-unes qui rdpugnent 
k leur esprit ou sentiment particulier, elles t&cheront de se 
vaincre et mortifier, en cela se rejH^sentant que Notre Seigneur 
a dit, " Que le royaume des cieux souflfre violence, et que ceux 
qui se font force le ravissent." 

Art. final. — Encore que leur vocation requiert qu'elles 
s'dtudient toute leur vie k pratiquer toutes sortes de vertus pour 
imiter leur patron J^sus-Christ, elles feront ndanmoins une 
attention particuli^e k celles qui sont representees par les 
quatre extr^mites de la croix, savoir : Thumilite, la charity, 
I'obeissance, et la patience ; c'est pourquoi elles feront en 
sorte que toutes leiu's actions en soient anim^es, et se reprd- 
senteront que c'est en vain qu'elles ont toujours sur elles une 
croix materielle, si elles n'en usent ainsi. 

RiCLpS PARTICUUfeRES AUX SCEURS DES PAROISSES. 

Art. I. — Elles se reprdscnteront que, comme leurs emplois 
les obligent d'etre la plupart du temps hors de la maison, et 
parmi le monde, et souvent seules, elles ont besoin d'une plus 
grande perfection que celles qui sont emplo3^es dans les 
hdpitaux et autres semblables lieux, d'ob elles ne sortent que 
rarement; c'est pourquoi elles s'^tudieront d'une manib-e 
toute particulibre k s'avancer dans les vertus qui leur sont 
recommand^es par leurs regies communes, mais particuli^- 
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ment dans une profonde humility, une exacte oWissance, une 
parfaite union entre elles, un grand d^tachement des creatures 
et une continuelle precaution pour conserver parfaitement la 
puret^ du corps et du coeur. 

Art. 2. — EUes penseront souvent k la fin principale pour 
laquelle Dieu les a envoy^es en la paroisse oli elles sont, qui 
est de servir les pauvres malades, non-seulement.corporellement 
en.leur administrant la nourriture et les mi^dicaments, mais 
encore spirituellement en procurant qu'ils re9oivent dignement 
et de bonne heure tous les sacrements, et entre autres celui 
de la confession, dbs le premier on le deuxi^me jour de leur 
reception \ la Charit^, en sorte que ceux qui tendront k la 
mort partent de ce monde en bon ^tat, et que ceux qui 
gu^riront fassent une forte resolution de bien vivre k Tavenir. 

Art. 3. — Les secours spirituels qu'elles ticheront de leur 
donner, selon leur petit pouvoir et la disposition des malades, 
seront principalement de les consoler et encourager et de les 
instruire des choses ndcessaires k leur salut, leur faisant faire 
des actes de foi, d'esp^rance et de charit^ envers Dieu et 
le prochaiji, de. contrition de leurs pech^s, de reconciliation 
avec leurs ennemis, de demande de pardon k ceux qu'ils ont 
offenses, de resignation au bon plaisir de Dieu, soit pour 
souffrir, soit pour guerir, soit pour vivre, €t autres semblables 
actes qu*elles doivent leur suggerer, non pas tous k la fois, mais 
quelques-uns chaque jour, et fort succinctement, de peur de 
les ennuyer. 

Art. 4. — Surtout elles se donneront k Dieu pour les disposer 
k faire une bonne confession generale de toute leur vie, particu- 
liferement si la maladie est dangereuse, leur en faisant connaitre 
rimportance, et leur enseignant la mani^re de la bien faire, 
leur disant, entre autres choses, qu'ils ne rendront pas seule- 
ment compte des peches commis depuis leur dernibre con- 
fession, mais encore de tous les autres qu'ils ont jamais faits, 
tant .confesses qu'oublies. Que s'ils ne sont pas en etat de 
faire . cette confession de toute leur vie, elles les exciteront 
au moins k concevoir une contrition generale de tous leurs 
peches, et une forte resolution de plutot mourir que de les 
commettre k I'avenir, moyennant la grice de Dieu. 
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Art. 5. — Si les malades reviennent en convalescence, et 
puis retombent une ou plusieurs fois dans leur maladie, elles 
les exhorteront k recevoir derechef les sacrements, m^me 
celui de Textr^me onction, et auront soin de leur procurer 
ce grand bien. Si elles se trouvent k leur dernier passage, 
elles les aideront k bien mourir, en leur faisant faire courte- 
ment quelques-uns des actes susdits, priant pour eux, et 
leur donnant de Teau b^nite avec un aspersoir, les avertis- 
sant de gagner Tindulgence pl^nifere sur quelque m^daille 
s*ils en ont, en pronon9ant de bouche et de coeur le saint 
nom de J&us k Tarticle de la mort, et aprbs leur d^ces, elles 
pourront quelquefois, dans la n^cessit^, aider k les ensevelir, 
si elles le peuvent commod^ment, et si la soeur servante le 
permet. 

Art. 6. — Si les malades recouvrent leur sant^, elles re- 
doubleront leurs soins pour les exciter k profiter de leur 
maladie et de leur gudrison, leur reprdsentant que Dieu a or- 
donn^ leur maladie du corps pour la gu^rison de leur tme, et 
qu'il leur a rendu la sant^ corporelle afin qu*ils Temployent 
d^sormais 2t faire penitence et k mener une bonne vie ; de quoi 
ils doivent faire de fortes resolutions et lenouveller celles qu*ils 
ont faites au temps de leur maladie, Ifeur conseillant quelque 
petite pratique selon leur port^e ; comme de prier k genoux 
soir et matin, se confesser-et'oommunier plusieurs fois Tann^e, 
fuire les occasions du p^ch^," et' semblables ; mais elles leur 
doivent dire ces choses courtement et humblement 

Art. 7. — Depeur que ces services spirituels ne pr^judicient 
aux corporels qu'elles doivent rendre aux malades, comme il 
arriverait si, pour s'amuser trop k parler k quelqu*un d'eux; elles 
faisaient souffrir les autres, elles ticheront de bien prendre 
en cela leurs mesures, r^glant leurs temps et leurs exercices 
selon que le nombre ou le besoin des malades sera grand ou 
pelit Et parceque leurs emplois d'apr^s-midi ne sont pas si 
pressants que ceux du matin, elles prendront ordinairem^nt ce 
temps-Ik pour les instruire et les exhorter, en la fa9on marquee 
ci-dessus, particulibrement lorsqu'elles leur rendront les autres 
services n^cessaires. 

Art, 8. — Si I'instruction qu'elles donnent k un malade se 
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peut ^tendre aux autres qui sont dans la chambre oli il est, 
elles ticheront de le faire avec la discretion requise, ce qui se 
peut aisdment lorsqu'il y a des enfants, parceque les inter- 
rogeant sur les principaux myst^res de notre sainte foi, ou leur 
recommandant leurs devoirs, les p^res et mbres qui seront Ik 
presents en pourront profiter, sans qu*ils se puissent apercevoir 
que c'est en partie pour eux qu*on parle. 

Art. 9. — Elles se feront conscience de manquer au moindre 
service qu*elles doivent rendre aux malades, particuli^rement 
pour ce qui est des rem^des qu'elles doivent leur donner, en 
la manifere et i Theure oh le mddecin a ordonnd, si quelque 
grande n^cessit^ n*oblige d'en user autrement : comme si leur 
maladie ^tait trop empiree, ou s*ils ^talent dans le frisson, ou 
en sueur, ou autre semblable empechement. 

Art. 10. — En servant les malades, elles ne doivent regarder 
que Dieu, et ne doivent non plus prendre garde aux louanges 
qu*ils leur donnent, qu*aux injures qu'ils leur disent, si ce n'est 
pour en faire un bon usage, en rejetant interieurement les 
louanges, dans la vue de leur n^ant, et agrdant les injures, 
pour honorer les mdpris que le Fils de Dieu a re9us en la 
croix par ceux-lk m^mes qu'il.avait comblds de ses bienfaits. 

Art. 1 1. — Quoiqu*elles ne doivent pas ^tre trop faciles ni trop 
condescendantes quand ils refusent de prendre les rembdes ou 
se rendent trop insolents, ndanmoins elles se garderont bien 
de les rudoyer ou m^priser; au contraire elles les traiteront 
vec respect et humility, se ressouvenant que la rudesse et le 
mdpris qu'on fait d'eux, aussi bien que le service et I'honneur 
qu'on leur rend, s'adressent \ Notre Seigneur lui-meme. 

Art. 12. — Elles ne recevront aucun present, tant peu soit-il, 
des pauvres qu'elles assistent, et se donneront bien de garde 
de penser qu'ils leur soient obliges, pour le service qu'elles leur 
rendent ; mais, au contraire, elles doivent se persuader qu*elles 
leur sont fort redevables puisque par une petite aumone qu*elles 
leur font, non pas de leur bien propre, mais seulement d'un 
peu de leurs soins, elles se font des amis qui ont droit de leur 
donner, un jour, Tentr^e dans le ciel ; et meme dfes cette vie 
elles re9oivent k leur sujet plus d'honneur et de vrai contente- 
ment qu'elles n'eussent jamais dii oser espdrer dans le monde ; 
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de quoi elles ne doivent pas abuser, mais entrer en confusion 
dans la vue de leur indignity. 

Art. 13. — Pour ^viter les grands inconvdnients qui pour- 
raient arriver, elles n'entreprendront point de veiller les 
malades, ni les femmes qui sont en travail d'enfant, non plus 
que d'assister les femmes de mauvaise vie ; et si elles en sont 
requises, soit par les dames de la Charity, soit par les pauvres, 
soit par les voisins ou autres, elles s'en excuseront humblement, 
disant que cela leur est defend u par leurs regies ; et quoique 
certain cas de n^cessit^ extraordinaire semble les obliger k 
servir quelqu*une de ces trois sortes de personnes, elles ne 
Tentreprendront pas n^anmoins sans une permission gdn^rale 
ou particuli^re de leurs superieurs, et sans un ordre expr^ 
de la Sup^rieure de la Charitd ; et avec tout cela elles ne leur 
rendront service, autant qu'elles pourront, que par Tentremise 
de quelque autre personne, et n'en donneront connaissance 
qu'k leurs superieurs. 

Art. 14. — S'il se trouvait des malades si abandonnds qu'il 
n'y eiit personne pour faire leur lit ou pour leur rendre quelque 
autre service encore plus abject, elles le pourront faire selon 
le loisir qu'elles en auront, si la soeur servante le trouve k- 
propos ; elles ticheront ndanmoins de procurer, s*il se pent, 
que quelque autre personne leur continue la m^me charit^, de 
peur que cela ne retarde I'assistance des autres pauvres. 

Art. 15. — Quand quelque sceur sera malade et alit^e, elle 
en donnera avis k la Sup^rieure d^s le lendemain, ou au plus 
tard le troisi^me jour de sa maladie, afin qu'elle Tenvoie visiter 
et puisse faire ce qui sera necessaire pour son soulagement. 
Celles qui demeurent en des lieux dloign^s de la Supdrieure, 
le lui feront savoir par la premiere commodity. 

Art. 16. — Elles seront soigneuses de bien conserver et 
manager Targent qu'elles ont en maniement ; k cet effet, la 
sceur servante gardera s^par^ment sous la clef celui qui est 
pour les pauvres et celui qui est pour les sceurs, et elles pren- 
dront bien garde de ne point employer pour leur usage aucune 
des choses destinies pour les pauvres, soit vivres, soit linge ou 
argent, se reprdsentant qu'elles commettraient en cela un larcin 
dont elles seraient coupables et responsables devant Dieu. II 
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leur est seulement permis de se servir en tout temps des usten- 
siles et du gros linge, comme draps, nappes, serviettes, etc., 
etc. ; et durant leur maladie, on leur donne la portion ordinaire' 
des malades et tous les rem^des n^cessaires, m^me ceux dont 
elles peuvent avoir besoin par precaution, aprbs I'avoir propose 
k quelqu'une des dames officiferes de la Charity, si elles leur 
en faisaient Toffre. 

Art. 17. — Quant k I'argent qu*on leur donne pour Tentretien 
de leur personne, la soeur servante en pourra laisser quelque 
peu entre les mains d'une soeur compagne, qui aura soin de 
leur petite depense ; celle-ci toutefois n'achbtera rien sans le 
consentement de la soeur servante, si ce n'est dans une neces- 
sity pressante, et des choses ordinaires ; mais aucune ne dis- 
posera de Targent qui pourra rester, aprbs leur nourriture prise, 
qu'avec la permission et selon I'intention de leur Sup^rieure. 

Art. 18. — Elles feront une attention toute particuli^re aux 
autres articles de leurs regies communes qui les regardent, 
particuli^rement et spdcialement aux suivantes : 

(i) Pr^f^rer le service des pauvres malades k tout autre 
exercice, soit corporel, soit spirituel, et ne se faire point 
scrupule d'avancer ou differer tout pour cela, pourvu que ce 
soit la necessity pressante des malades, et non pas la paresse 
ou la dissipation ext^rieure qui les porte \ en user de la sorte ; 
et qu'elles soient exactes k se coucher toujours k neuf heures 
et se lever k quatre. 

(2) Porter un grand respect aux dames de la Charity, aux 
m^decins, et surtout k messieurs les confesseurs des pauvres et 
autres eccldsiastiques. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE CONFERENCES. 

Ce que Moise dit au peuple de Dieu, je vous le dis aussi, 
mes filles : voilk vos regies qui vous sont envoy^es de la part 
de Dieu ; si vous y etes fidHes, toutes les benedictions du 
ciel se repandront sur vous ; vous aurez benedictions dans le 
travail, benedictions en sortant, en entrant, benedictions en ce 
que vous ferez, en ce que vous ne ferez pas, et tout sera rempli 
de benedictions pour vous. 
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Que si, ce qu*k Dieu ne plaise, il y en avait quelqu'une qui 
ne flit point dans cette disposition d'observer les regies, je lui 
dis ce que Moise dit k ceux qui n'accompliraient pas la loi qu'il 
leur enseignait de la part de Dieu : Vous aurez maledictions 
dans la maison et dehors, maledictions en ce que vous ferez et 
en ce que vous ne ferez pas ; en un mot, tout sera rempli de 
maledictions pour vous. — P. 104. 

Mes soeurs, vous n'^tes pas des religieuses, et cependant 
vous etes obligees plus qu*elles k travailler k votre perfection. 
Je le r^pbte, non, vous n*^tes pas des religieuses, et s'il se 
trouvait parmi vous qpelque esprit brouillon qui dit, " II 
faudrait ^tre religieuse, cela est bien plus beau," ah ! mes 
soeurs, la compagnie serait k Textr^me'onction. Craignez, mes 
filles, et tant que vous vivrez ne permettez jamais ce change- 
ment ; pleurez, g^missez, et repr^sentez-le aux superieurs ; 
n'y consentez en aucune sorte, car qui dit religieuse dit un 
cloltre, et les filles de la Charite doivent aller partout — P. 117. 

II est dit que Tattache est une affection aux creatures que 
Ton n*aime pas pour Dieu, mais pour quelqu'autre chose. Or 
nous ne devons jamais avoir de I'amour pour autre chose que 
pour Dieu, ou si nous en avons, ce doit ^tre* pour Tamour 
de Dieu. ... Si done une soeur de la Charite aime sa com- 
pagne, ce ne doit ^tre qu'k cause de sa vertu, et des graces 
de Dieu qui sont en elle; Tout de m^me, si un p^re aime ses 
enfants, il faut qu'il le fasse pour I'amour de Dieu, qui les lui 
a donnas, et qui veut qu*il libs aime. Mais dire, J'aime celle-ci 
parcequ*elle est de mon pays ; j'aime celle-lk parcequ'elle suit 
mes inclinations, oh ! mauvaise attache ! attache dangereuse, 
dont il vous faut garder ou d^fendre, afin de n'aimer jamais j 

aucune chose que Dieu ou pour I'amour de Dieu. 

[De telles observations confondent notre faiblesse; nos \ 

qualites, si nous en avons, ne sont que des d^fauts ! Quelle j 

idee eievde ne devons nous pas avoir pour le caract^re sublime j 

des filles de la Charitd, dont les attaches dh-igiees ne sont 
que nos sentiments habituels, des meilleurs, des plus legitimes ! j 

— Note by M. de Fistoye!\ — P. 133. 

Puisque la maxime de jesus-Christ etait de choisir le ! 

pire pour soi, et de se mepriser soi-meme, Vous ne sauriez, 
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mes filles, trop demander k Dieu qu'il vous donne ces grands 
sentiments de m^pris de vous-memes, afin qu'k son ex- 
emple vous vous glorifiiez d'etre tenues pour pauvres, pour 
mis^rables, pour p^cheresses, en sorte que vous aimiez tout ce 
qu'il y a de pire, et g^n^ralement tout ce qui peut vous porter 
k ce mdpris de vous-memes, et que s*il vous e'tait permis de 
choisir, vous prissiez toujours de pr^fi^rence la plus m^chante 
robe, le plus m^chant collet, la chemise la plus grossibre, bref, 
que vous courussiez \ tout ce qu'il y a de plus vil . . . puis- 
que c*est la maxime de Notre Seigneur, qui a toujours m^pris^ 
les choses de la terre. 

C'est vraiment pour vous, mes filles, un grand sujet de 
remercier Dieu, voyant que vous ^tes d^sir^es et demand^es 
en tant de lieux qu'k peine y pouvez-vous foumir. Eh 
Sauveur ! que sommes-nous pour que vous daigniez vous 
servir de nous, pauvres filles qui ne sommes que comme la 
balayure du monde ? Cela n'est-il pas vrai, mes filles ? Car 
y a-t-il parmi vous des filles de bonne condition, et n*etes- 
vous pas presque toutes filles de laboureurs et d'artisans? 
Oh ! s'il y a quel que noblesse, cela est rare, et s'il y en 
a quelques-unes de la ville, elles appartiennent aussi k de 
pauvres gens. — P. 148. 

Vouloir des confesseurs k sa mode, ou que Tune voulut 
aller k celui-ci et Tautre k celui-lk, 6 Sauveur ! prenez-y 
garde, mes filles; car si cela arrivait, c'est une marque qu'il 
y a de la discorde entre vous, et qu'encore ce serait un scan- 
dale de voir des filles de la Charity aller k deux confes- 
seurs. . . . Quoi done, mes soeurs ! s'appuyer sur tel con- 
fesseur, et mettre sa confiance aux hommes, n'est ce pas se 
retirer de la conduite de la Providence, ou vouloir se faire un 
Dieu k sa mode? . . . Ainsi qu'il ne vous arrive jamais que 
vous changiez le confesseur qui vous a ^t^ donn^, sans en avoir 
re9U Tordre de vos superieurs. C'est ce que vos rfegles vous 
prescrivent. . . . Selon cela, je defends de la part de Dieu, k 
toutes les filles de la Charitd, tant celles qui sont ici que celles 
qui sont absentes, de quitter les confesseurs qu*on leur aura 
donnas pour en choisir d'autres. — P, 151. 

Vous ne devez done rien avoir en propre, ni k la maison 
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ni dehors ; autrement, la fille qui veut avoir quelque chose 
en propre est une Saphire, et tot ou tard il lui arrivera mal- 
heiir. On vous en a averties quand vous ^tes entries 
dans la compagnie ; vous avez promis de le faire, et vous 
n*y etes re9ues qu'apr^s y avoir express^ment consenti. II 
n*y a done pas d'excuse ni de pr^texte qui puisse vous en 
dispenser. . . . Je ne puis m'emp^cher d*admirer la conduite 
de la divine Providence, qui vous a donnd la pensde de con- 
tribuer a Tentretien de la maison. Cela est vraiment admirable, 
et c'est faire comme des enfants le doivent, c*est-k-dire de 
nourrir sa m^re; car la compagnie est votre m^re, et vous 
contribuez avec elle k nourrir vos petites sceurs qui y sont et 
qui y viendront apr^s vous. — P. 155. 

Vos regies ten dent toutes k vous faire saintes. . . . Je 
le dis de Tautorit^ du pape Clement VIII., lequel disait : 
" Donnez-moi une personne qui ait certainement et con- 
stamment gard^ les regies de sa religion ou de la commu- 
naute ou elle a et^, je la declare sainte sans aucun miracle, 
pourvu qu'on m'en donne des preuves suffisantes." Ainsi, 
mes filles, vous voyez qu'il ne faut pas aller k Jerusalem ni 
prendre tant d'austdritd sur soi, comme font plusieurs, pour 
acqudrir la saintet^, mais qu'il suffit de bien garder ses regies. 
Une fille qui est fidble k Inobservance de ses regies fait plus 
que si elle faisait les plus grandes ceuvres du monde. Donnez- 
moi la plus grande ouvrifere qui soit dans la Charit^, qui serve 
aux pauvres for9ats, aux insens^s, qui fasse merveille partout 
oU elle va, si elle n'observe ses regies en tout point, tout cela 
n'est rien au prix d*une autre qui est exacte. — P. 163. 

Cette charit^ entre vous, est une des choses que je vous 
recommande particuliferement, puisque vous ^tes filles d*un 
m^me Pfere. Au moment done que vous vous sentirez 
quelque petite alienation dans votre esprit, ou que vous 
verrez que quelqu'une de vos sceurs t^moigne se retirer de 
Tamiti^ qui doit etre entre vous, pr^venez-la de suite, et 
dites lui avec ouverture de coeur : " Ma soeur, si vous saviez 
comme je vous aime et toute Tamiti^ que j*ai pour vous ! Oh 
croyez que c'est de tout mon coeur et comme Dieu me le com- 
mande ; aimez-moi de m^me, je vous prie." Que si la soeur 
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n*entend pas ce langage la premiere fois, t^moignez-lui lam^me 
amitid une autre fois encore, et Dieu perraettra qu'elle change. 
Eh ! mais, monsieur, je ne sens pas cela dans mon coeur, et 
j'ai de la peine k le dire ! — N*importe, dites-le toujours, car c*est 
une inclination maligne qui vous donne cette peine, et dont le 
diable se sert pour vous emp^cher de vous aimer les unes les 
autres. D^savouez ce que le malin esprit vous sugg^re, et 
croyez qu'il vous quittera. — P. 231. 

Les Chretiens ont deux sortes d'amour : Tun humain, Tautre 
Chretien. Le premier, qui est commun k tous les hommes, 
fait qu'on aime par inclination naturelle, d'apr^s les sens, 
comme quand on aime son pays, ses parents, certain es per- 
sonnes seulement, etc. ; Tautre, qui est Tamour chrdtien, fait 
qu'on aime par raison, c*est-k-dire pour Tamour de Dieu, tout 
le monde ^galement. Or les personnes de communautd ont 
ces deux sortes d'amour, dont I'un est le mauvais, et, comme 
dit le bienheureux ^v^que de Geneve (St. Fran9ois de Sales), 
celuide la Mte; c'est'celui qui ne s'^tend qu'k un petit nombre 
de personnes ; Fautre est le bon, c'est celui qui s'dtend k 
toutes, pour Tamour de Notre Seigneur, dont nous sommes tous 
les membres. . . . Une fille, par exemple, qui a de Tincli- 
nation pour une autre, lui dira tout ce qu'elle veut et ne veut 
pas ; elle lui fera connaitre tout ce qu'elle a dans le coeur, ou, 
pour ainsi dire, elle le lui donne touf.entier et n'en reserve rien 
pour ses pauvres soeurs, qui ne lui sont rien au prix de celle-lk. 
D*oli il suit qu'elle n'a ni I'amour de Dieu ni I'amour du pro- 
chain. Mais pourquoi? parcequ'elle n'a pour sa soeur qu'un 
amour de bete, et qu'elle prdfbre cet amour de la creature k 
I'amour du Cr^ateur, qu'elle devrait aimer par-dessus toutes 
choses, et puis le prochain pour I'amour de Dieu. . . . Quoi ! 
une soeur qui a un coeur pour toutes ses soeurs, I'ote k toutes 
pour le donner \ une soeur qu'elle aime, mais en la mani^re 
que les b^tes aiment ! C'est comme si elle disait : J'ai un 
coeur, tenez, je vous le donne, et il n'y aura personne que vous 
qui y ait place. Ah ! J^sus, quelle injustice ! [Pour nous, 
gens du monde, quand les regies de la morale subsistent, et 
qu'une charity gdn^rale reste disponible pour le prochain, cet 
amour de b^te que repousse St. Vincent de Paule, c*est I'amour 
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modHe ! Oh ! que nous sommes loin de la perfection ! — Note 
by M. de Fistoye'\ — P. 245. 

Sachez done aujourd'hui, mes filles, que si vous vous dtu- 
diez vous-memes, vous trouverez que vous ^tes pires que 
toutes les autres, et que vous avez plus d'im perfections 
qu*aucune de vos soeurs ; et vous verrez aussi que si vous 
ne tombez pas dans les memes fautes que d'autres, k coup silr 
vous tomberiez si Dieu ne vous retenait par sa grace ; et, 
partout, par Texpdrience que vous aurez de votre propre 
fisiiblesse et de votre peu de fermet^, vous verrez que non- 
seulement vous ^tes pires que toutes les autres soeurs, mais 
encore pires que toutes les filles du monde. Vous verrez 
encore plus, que vous ^tes pires que le diable, puisque si ce 
malin esprit avait re9u les .graces qui nous sont donne'es, il 
serait meilleur que nous. Oui, si J^sus-Christ ^tait mort pour 
les demons, comme il est mort pour nous, s'ils avaient re^u les 
lumiferes et les bons mouvements que Dieu nous donne, ils le 
serviraient mieux que nous. C'est ce que disait un jour un 
poss^de k quelqu'un : " Ah I malheureux que vous etes," disait- 
il, " de vivre de la sorte ! Quoi ! vous avez un Dieu qui est 
mort pour vous, et ndanmoins vous vivez autrement qu'il ne 
veut ! Oh ! s'il nous avait fait la meme grace de mourir pour 
nous, nous le servirions mieux que vous ! " 

Dbs qu'il en est ainsi, mes filles, il faut avouer que nous 
sommes pires que le d^mon ; pour moi, je n'ai pas de peine k 
me le persuader, et je vois, clair comme le jour, que je suis 
pire que le diable, car si le diable avait re9U les grices que 
Dieu m*a donndes, je ne dis pas les graces extraordinaires, 
mais seulement les graces communes, il n'y a pas de ddmon en 
enfer qui ne fiit meilleur que je ne suis. Ressouvenez-vous 
done, mes filles, d'estimer toutes vos soeurs plus parfaites que 
vous ; croyez qu'elles sont bonnes, et que vous ^tes la pire de 
toutes. Si vous vous ^tablissez bien Ik-dedans, vous ferez de 
votre compagnie un paradis." — P. 254. 

Vous avez choisi J^sus-Christ pour votre ^poux, c'est sur 
lui que vous devez jeter les yeux pour lui devenir semblables; 
et comme il a pratiqu^ toutes sortes de vertus, vous devez 
avoir soin de les cultiver toutes, d'autant que c'est ce que 
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Dieu demande de vous. Or, il ^tait conforme k la volont^. de 
son Pfere, et il desire, mes filles, que vous conformiez en tout 
la votre k la sienne ; non-seulement aux choses divines, mais 
m^me aux choses temporelles. II demande de vous que 
ses vertus soient vos vertus . . . . de sorte que qui dit 
filU de Chariik dit une personne de qui toutes les paroles, 
actions et pens^es doivent ^tre comme celles de Notre 
Seigneur. . . . Ainsi il faut vous donner k Dieu pour faire ce 
qu*il demande de vous dans les lieux oil vous serez envoy^es ; 
qui k cinquante lieues, qui k cent, qui plus loin encore, et cela 
pour Tamour de votre ^poux qui . . . vous a inspird de quitter 
le monde, vos parents et vos amis, aussi bien que toutes les 
pretentions que vous pouviez y avoir; car c'est assurdment 
pour son amour que vous avez fait tout cela ; c'est Ik le motif 
qui vous a fait venir. . . . Personne ne pent penser qu'aucune 
de vous soit venue pour tout autre motif, comme l^gbret^ 
ou curiosity, ce que jamais nous n'oserons croire. — P. 319. 

Donner-moi une fille d'entre vous qui pratique Thumilitd, 
qui ne s'estime rien, qui aime que ses sup^rieurs ou autres 
la rebutent, qui pense qu'elle ne r^ussit k rien, qu'elle gdte 
tout, et enfin qui pense qu'elle fait fort imparfaitement toutes 
choses, et je dirai^qu'elle est une vraie fille de Charity. — P. 322. 

Notre Seigneur lui-m^me n'a pas eu soin des malades seule- 
ment pour le corps, mais pour leurs dmes. Vous lui succddez, 
et partout vous devez Timiter, ainsi que les apdtres ; et quand 
vous allez voir vos malades, pensez que c'est moins pour leurs 
corps que vous donnez des soins que pour leurs ^mes. — P. 333. 

C'est ainsi que vous devez ^tre exactes k faire tout ce que 
messieurs les m^decins ordonnent, parceque s'il arrivait quelque 
accident k un malade vous en seriez responsables. ... Vous 
devez done, mes soeurs, leur ob^ir en tout ce qui regarde le 
service des malades, et estimer que vous faites la volontd de 
Dieu en faisant la leur. C'est ce que Dieu demande de vous, 
et c'est le seul moyen de conserver la compagnie. ... Si vous 
d^sob^issiez aux m^decins, ne voulant pas suivre leurs ordres, 
ils vous ddcrieraient partout. Si vous d^sob^issiez aux dames, 
elles feraient tout de m^me, et les uns et les autres diraient, k 
coup siir : " Ces filles-lk ne sont bonnes k rien, elles ne veulent 
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faire que ce qui leur plait ; il vaudra done mieux prendre les 
filles de la paroisse, du moins elles feront ce que nous vou- 
drons." — P. 336. 

C'est Ik la promesse qu*a faite Notre Seigneur de donner k 
ceux qui le suivront cent fois autant en cette vie, et enfin la 
vie ^ternelle. N'est-il pas vrai, mes filles, que toutes tant que 
vous ^tes, vous avez votre vie assurde ? Dieu a mis un fonds 
pour pourvoir k vos n^cessit^s et vous retirer des soins d'un 
manage. Ordinairement les gens mari^s ont mille soucis. lis 
calculent comment ils passeront Tann^e, et comment ils pour- 
ront subvenir \ leurs ndcessit^s ; mais les filles de la Charit^ 
sont k Tabri de tous ces soins. . . . Vous n'^tes pas en peine 
comme les gens du monde, ni comme eux, vous ne pensez 
pas comment vous passerez toute I'annde, puisque Dieu a 
pourvu k tous vos besoins. 

. Voilk, mes filles, comme vous avez cette recompense cent 
fois au double, m^me dfes cette vie ; voyez done le plaisir qu'il 
yak servir Dieu en servant les pauvres ! 

Je m'assure, pouvez-vous dire, que toute ma vie je serai 
v^tue et nourrie sans aucune inquietude k cet ^gard. 

Quant au plaisir de servir Dieu en servant les pauvres, il est 
plus grand que celui que toutes les personnes marines peuvent 
avoir. . . . Une femme crie et se fiche contre son mari 
flcheux ou debauch^; les uns et les autres sont pleins de 
soucis et de m^contentement. Le plaisir qu'ils peuvent pren- 
dre n'est done pas comparable au plaisir et moins encore k la 
consolation que goute une fiUe de la Charity au service des 
pauvres. — P. 338. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DEACONESSES OF MODERN GERMANY. 

The growth of the Deaconess system in modem Germany is 
su recent that we have the fullest information respecting it 
from the earliest of its founders, the Rev. Theodore Fliedner, 
of Kaiserswerth on the Rhine, who has left a short history of 
the origin and growth of the oldest of all the Deaconess insti- 
tutions ; namely, the one established by him in that place.^ I 
take the following account of the system, especially the Kaisers- 
werth institution, from a pamphlet upon ancient and modem 
Deaconesses, written by Pastor Fliedner, and republished, with 
additions, since his death by his successor. Pastor Disselhof;^ 
and from the " Armen- und Krankenfreund," a monthly maga- 
zine pubHshed at Kaiserswerth for the purpose of circulating 
information respecting the Deaconess system in all parts of the 
world. 

In Pastor Fliedner's account of the origin of the Deaconess 
institution at Kaiserswerth, he tells us that the oldest of the 
cluster of special institutions of which it is composed, namely 
the asylum for discharged female prisoners, was opened on the 
1 7th September, 1833 ; but that, in order to trace the manner 
in which the way was prepared for this institution, it is neces- 
sary to go back ten years. In January 1822, at the age ot 

1 Kurze Geschichte der Entstehung der Ersten Evangelischen Liebes- 
Anstalten zu Kaiserswerth. Von Theodor Fliedner. Reprinted from the 
** Armen- und Krankenfreund" of 1 856. 

> Nachricht Uber das Diakonissen-Werk in der Christlichen Welt alter 
und neuer Zeit, und iiber die Diakonissen Anstalt zu Kaiserswerth. Von 
Theodor Fliedner. Fiinfte, nach dem Tode des Verfassers herausgegebene 
Auflage. Von Julius Disselhof. Kaiserswerth, 1867. 
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twenty-two, Theodore Fliedner was appointed pastor to the 
Protestant congregation at Kaiserswerth, which consisted of 
not quite two hundred persons, most of whom were workers in 
a velvet manufactory which had been established there in 1778, 
and which failed only a month after Pastor Fliedner's arrival. 
This failure threatened to cause the dispersion of the Pro- 
testant congregation, and made it impossible for them to meet 
the expenses of the church and schools. Another parish was 
offered to the Pastor, who, however, thinking it wrong to de- 
sert his flock in this time of need, made a collection for them 
in the neighbouring parishes, with results which met the imme- 
diate necessity, and encouraged him, in 1823, to undertake a 
journey to Holland and England for the purpose of collecting 
funds for a permanent endowment. In these two countries he 
saw and admired many charitable and religious institutions, 
especially the British and Foreign Bible Society and the Prison 
Visiting Society, and became acquainted with the promoters of 
these various works. He did not, at this time, see Mrs. Fry, but 
he made acquaintance with several of her friends, and visited 
Newgate. " I remarked also," he says, " how a living faith in 

Christ had called almost all these institutions and societies 

. 

into existence, and still maintained them. The perception of 
the fruitfulness and charitable energy of this faith powerfully 

strengthened my own still very weak faith I returned 

home in August 1824, with wonder and thankfulness that it 
had been vouchsafed to me to see all these great marvels of 
love of the evangelical faith, but also with deep shame that we 
men in Ger?nany had thus allowed ourselves to be outdone in 
Christian benevolence by women, and particularly that hitherto 
we had done so little in the prisons." In the autumn of 1825, 
Pastor Fliedner obtained leave to preach once a fortnight, on 
Sunday afternoons, to the Protestant prisoners in the gaol in 
Diisseidorf, and to undertake the pastoral charge of them. The 
neglected state in which he found the inmates led him, after 
visiting most of the principal prisons in the Rhenish provinces, 
to establish a prison-visiting society upon the model of the 
English one, of which he became the secretary. 

In 1827 he made a journey into Holland, Brabant, and 

H 
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Friesland, to investigate the system pursued in those countries 
with regard to the poor, the prisoners, the church, and the 
schools, which he has described in a book called " Kollekten- 
reise nach Holland," published in 1831, in which the need 
for Deaconesses in the Protestant churches is pointed out. 
In 1832 he made a similar journey to England and Scotland, 
when he became acquainted with Mrs. Fry and Dr. Chalmers, 
and again returned home much refreshed and strengthened 
in mind. 

The Prison Society at Dusseldorf had long felt the import- 
ance of providing some kind of asylum for the more hopeful 
female prisoners on their discharge, where they could remain 
for a time under feminine superintendence, and receive religious 
instruction and (if necessary) industrial training, till they could 
be provided with suitable situations. It was agreed among 
the members of the Society, who, like the prisoners, were 
partly Catholic and partly Protestant, that there must be a 
separate asylum for the members of each religion, since 
religious instruction was one of the principal objects in view. 
But there was no such asylum in Germany, and the scheme 
was thought impracticable by many people. Then Pastor 
Fliedner offered to try the experiment at Kaiserswerth, though 
not considering it a suitable place, because of the smallness 
of his congregation. His wife had for several years gratuitously 
superintended an asylum for unprotected children in Diisselthal 
before her marriage, and was wishing to devote herself to the 
care of the prisoners in the gaol at Diisseldorf, when that 
event took place in 1828. When the Pastor undertook to 
found an asylum for female prisoners, he and his wife sent 
for one of her friends, Catharina Gobel, to consult with them 
"whether she could not, in the name of the Lord, under- 
take the asylum." She came at once, leaving a pleasant circle 
of like-minded friends and relations, and almost immediately 
fell ill with ague. "The friends in Braunfels, who would 
gladly have kept her there, that she might have employed 
her abilities and her fortune there for the kingdom of God, 
decidedly declared that this illness was a voice from God that 
she should not stay at Kaiserswerth, but return home at once ; 
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Otherwise she would be tempting God. She was much too 
weak for an asylum, &c. &c. These letters and the long dura- 
tion of the fever very much disturbed her mind. We tried to 
quiet and comfort her. In the midst of this struggle of body 
and mind, on the 17th September, 1833, came Minna, the first 
inmate of the asylum, from the House of Correction at Werden. 
We lodged her, for want of any other place, in my summer- 
house. Occupation about her, and the care and education 
given her, helped to quiet our disturbed asylum superintendent 
more than any quinine or mixtures. Afterwards, as more in- 
mates came, her spiritual motherly love found full satisfaction, 
and her heart grew firm." 

The asylum was thus established, and after a few weeks 
transferred from the Pastor's garden to a hired house in Kai- 
serswerth. Pastor Fliedner and his wife had almost entirely to 
provide the money for it, and the spiritual care of the inmates 
was a much more arduous undertaking. Out of the ten re- 
ceived in the first year, five however gave great encouragement 
by their repentance and good behaviour after leaving. Another 
helper also joined them, who for two years and a half acted as 
assistant to the superintendent, and afterwards became the 
wife of a missionary in Borneo. 

In 1835 the Pastor established in the same summer-house a 
knitting-school for poor children, under the management of 
Henrietta Frickenhaus, a member of his congregation, who 
showed so much zeal, love, and wisdom in the management of 
the children, that in 1836 the knitting-school was developed 
into an infant-school for children of all denominations. 

The next branch of charitable work to which the Pastor 
turned was that of nursing. " The sick poor had long lain on 
our hearts. How often had I seen them deserted; physically, 
badly cared for; spiritually, quite forgotten, fading away in 
their often unwholesome rooms, like leaves in autumn ! Then 
how many towns, even with large populations, were without 
hospitals ! and where there were hospitals,— I had seen many 
on my journeys in Holland, Brabant, England, Scotland, as 
well as in our own Germany, — there indeed I sometimes found 
the halls and corridors splendid with marble (there was such a 
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one in Manchester), but the bodily care was bad The doctors 
complained bitterly of hirelings by day, hirelings by night, 
of the drunkenness and other immoralities of the male and 
" female attendants. . . . And what shall I say of the spiritual 
care of the sick? — that was littie thought of. Hospital preachers 
were no longer known in many hospitals, much less hospital 
chaplains. Whereas, in the pious time of old, the Protestant 
hospitals and similar institutions in the Netherlands bore, and 
still bear, the beautiful name of God's houses (Godshuizeri)^ 
because it was acknowledged that there God was specially 
visiting the inmates in order to draw them to Himself, and 
chaplains and clergymen were regularly connected with them, 
as also in Germany and other Protestant countries, this spiritual 
care had now almost entirely ceased in many parts of the 
Protestant church. The formal spiritual care, which had re- 
mained in a greater degree in Catholic hospitals, was still not 
such as to satisfy careful observers. 

"Did not such evils cry aloud to Heaven? Did not the 
- Lord's word of thunder apply also to us, * I was sick, and ye 
visited me not 7 

"And should our Protestant Christian women not be able 

and willing to undertake the Christian care of the sick ? Had 

not many of these Christian women, in the war of liberation of 

1813-1 5, performed wonders of love and self-sacrifice in the case 

. of the sick in the military hospitals of their towns ? Some had 

-even travelled to the hospitals of distant cities and had helped 

tthere ! 

" And did not an Elizabeth Fry even now shine before us 

as a splendid example of Protestant faith, and courage, and 

self-sacrificing faithful love, who would not be driven back by 

,the pestilential air of the gaols, or of the sick-rooms of the 

'prisoners, from visiting them, nursing them, and caring for 

I their souls? Had she not even already inspired troops of 

like-minded exalted Protestant Christian women to follow her 

example in visiting prisoners ? 

" And the example of our own faithful labourers in the asylum 
and the infant-school, was this to be lost upon us ? Ought not 
we, of all people, to place more confidence in the powers of 
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the female sex? Had not the apostolical church already 
used these powers for the care of the suffering members of the 
community, and officially recognized them in the Deaconesses ; 
and had not the Primitive Christian church, following her 
example, for many centuries appointed these Deaconesses as 
servants of the church; and should we longer delay*to renew the 
emplo)rment of these womanly powers — to renew the appoint- 
ment of these blessed handmaidens of the Lord to His service ? 

" These and similar considerations left me no peace. And 
my faithful wife was of the same mind and of yet greater courage. 

" But could our little Kaiserswerth be the right place for ar 
Protestant deaconess-house, for the training of Protestant 
nurses for the sick — a place with a population of scarcely 1800 
souls, of which the great majority were Catholics, where we 
could not even expect patients enough for a training institution 
for nurses, and so poor a place that here we could not find' 
money even partially to defray the great yearly expense of its^ 
maintenance? And were not older men, more experienced' 
in the care of souls, fitter than I for this difficult undertaking?! 
I went to my clerical brethren in Diisseldorf, Duisberg, Mett- 
mann, Elberfeld, Barmen, and asked them if they would not 
organize such an institution in the midst of their great congre- 
gations, for which indeed it was also a pressing necessity. The- 
Ober-Prasident von Vincke proposed Elberfeld as especially 
fitting. This town was chiefly Protestant, rich in money, rich in 
benevolence, rich in patients, rich in Christian women for nurses. 
But all my brethren declined my proposal. They were too 
much overwhelmed with business. I was boldly to undertake 
the affair. I had time for it, with my small congregation. The 
quietness of our retired Kaiserswerth was particularly favour- 
able for such a training institution. God had not allowed so-- 
many useful journeys of investigatioh into such objects to falJ 
to my share without an object. He could also send the 
necessary money to Kaiserswerth, and patients and nurses also. 
They would willingly give a helping hand according to their 
abilities. 

" Thus we perceived that it was the Lord's will to lay this 
burden upon our shoulders. We took it willingly upon us. 
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" We looked out quietly for a house for the hospital. Then 
suddenly the largest and best house in Kaiserswerth, the 
family house of one of the principal founders of the Protestant 
congregation, was offered for sale. My wife had been confined 
only three days before ; but, nevertheless, she laid it upon me 
to buy the house in the name of the Lord, and the sooner the 
better. It was indeed to cost 2,300 thalers" (about 323/.), 
" and we had no money. 

" I bought it cheerfully, on the 20th April, 1836. The money 
was to be paid at Martinmas in the same year." The money 
was lent or given before that time came, through the kindness 
of various friends who were interested in the undertaking. 
Among these was Count Stolberg, the Regierungs Frdsident. 
"In his house at Diisseldorf, on the 30th of May, 1836, the 
statutes of a Rhenish Westphalian Deaconesses Association, 
composed by me, were revised and signed by Count Stolberg, 
whom we chose as President," . . . here follow other names ; 
**and by the two presidents of the Rhenish and the West- 
phalian provincial synods. . . . The association desired from 
the first to bind itself as closely as possible to the church. 
Therefore the presidents {Varsteher) of the synods, as such, 
were always to be members of the purely Protestant govern- 
ment of the association." 

Various difficulties were encountered in the collection of the 
necessary funds, and in the prejudices and jealousies of the 
inhabitants of Kaiserswerth, &c., especially among the tenants 
of the house, whose lease had not expired, and who objected 
to any part of it being used as a hospital. Eventually these 
lodgers were bought out. Meanwhile diey attempted to stir up 
the Catholic priests against the undertaking. " But we were not 
thinking of any proselytising, and, as the best proof of this, we 
had chosen the Catholic doctor of the town as the hospital 
doctor, although there were Protestant doctors in the town, 
because he had been recommended to us by the authorities as 
the cleverest" 

All these difficulties were gradually overcome. " But a still 
greater strengthening of our faith was soon granted to us. The 
most difficult point was to find Christian women fitted for the 
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office of Deaconess. We had long sought in vain. At last an 
elderly, tried Christian maiden, Gertrude R., the daughter of a 
former doctor at Riihrort, a sister of one now living there, was 
persuaded to come and visit us, and consult with us about 
entering upon the Deaconess's calling. She had for many years 
helped her father and brother in nursing the sick and dressing 
their wounds, and had also great experience and practice in the 
spiritual care of the sick and the poor, so that the Lord had 
prepared her as an excellent instrument for the deaconess* 
work." After some hesitation, she agreed to the proposal, and 
promised to come on the 20th October. " But we could not 
wait so long. The ground burned under our feet till the 
hospital was opened. Then the Lord put it into the heart of a 
Christian maiden from Diisseldorf, AJbertine P., to offer to help 
us in the housekeeping for a few months on the first opening of 
the house, although she did not wish to become a Deaconess. 
Our children's maid, Catherine B., from Diisseldorf, who wished 
to become an infant-school teacher, offered to stay for a time 
in the Deaconess house and help to take care of the sick. Thus 
the Deaconess house began without Deaconesses. 

" On the 13th October the two maidens went into the house, 
and arranged the lowest floor for themselves and a few sick, 
very scantily. A table, a few chairs with half-broken backs, 
damaged knives, some forks with only two prongs, old-fashioned, 
worm-eaten bedsteads of different shapes and colours, and 
similar furniture and utensils, which had been given us, — in such 
a servant-Hke condition we began, but with great gladness and 
thanksgiving. For we knew, we felt, that the Lord had here 
prepared Himself a place. But, now, would any sick come ? " 
There was still a good deal of prejudice and opposition ; but 
on the 1 6th October the first patient, a Catholic maid-servant, 
presented herself, her Catholic employers themselves answering 
for her. Then began troubles with the remaining lodgers, who 
had to be persuaded to go away with compensation ; and then 
"we had, to our great joy, the whole large, fine house to our- 
selves ... It was not long before more patients came, even 
from Barmen, sent to us by the clergy, and also from our own 
town, in spite of all opposition. Our first Deaconess, Sister 
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Gertrude, had arrived only on the 20th October ; some aspirants 
to the office of Deaconess soon followed, so that we lacked 
neither patients nor nurses. 

" Meanwhile there was no want of mocking and contempt 
from the haughty Catholics, especially in Diisseldorf. They 
declared that because our sisters took no vows of celibacy, and 
had not the other rules of nuns, the thing would come to 
nothing. The Burgomaster at first would not even write down 
the names of the probationers who entered, because he thought 
the undertaking so contemptible that he expected it would soon 
disappear of itself. So entirely despised were we, and a jest to 
the proud. But it was the Lord's pleasure here also to choose 
what is foolish in the world's sight, and despised, and nothing, 
in order that no flesh may boast before Him, but all honour be 
to Him alone. 

" Thus the mustard-seed of the Deaconess work was sown, 
quietly and small, but in faith, and in imitation of the apostolic 
church. Therefore it is of great promise. And behold, already 
the Lord has begun to fulfil His promise, and to bless the plants 
to His glory, so that they stretch out their fruitful branches into 
many lands, even into the four quarters of the world. May it 
grow up to a tree of life, whose leaves serve for the healing of 
the sick and miserable among Christians and heathens, Jews and 
Turks, so that the body of Christ may through this also be built 
up to an holy temple, for a habitation of God in the spirit ! " 

The history which is thus brought down to the establishment 
of the Deaconess institution at Kaiserswerth, in 1836, is con- 
tinued to 1867 in the pamphlet to which I have referred as the 
joint work of Pastor Fliedner and his son-in-law and successor. 
Pastor Disselhof, the present "inspector" of the institution. 
I proceed to abridge and extract from this pamphlet an 
account of the subsequent growth of the system. 

" Such institutions," says the writer, " were afterwards esta- 
blished in the Protestant churches of many other countries, 
mostly in association with our mother-house at Kaiserswerth. In 
the year 1841 the Deaconess house at Paris was opened; in 
1842, those at Strasburg and at Echallens, in French Switzerland 
(this latter is now at St. Loup); in 1844, at Dresden and 
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Utrecht; in 1847, at Bethanie, in Berlin ; in 1849, at Pittsburg, 
North America; in 1850, at Bethanie, in Breslau, and at 
Konigsburg, in Prussia ; in 185 1, at Stettin, Ludwigslust, Stock- 
holm, and Carlsnihe; in 1852, at Riehen, near Basle; in 1854, 
at Neuendettelsau and Stuttgart ; in 1856, at Augsburg ; in 1857, 
at Halle ; in 1858, at Darmstadt and Zurich ; in 1859, at Ham- 
burg, Berne, and Hanover ; in 1861, in London ; in 1862, at 
Copenhagen and Dantzig; in 1864, at Treysa, in Kurhessen; 
and in 1866, at Posen, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and Franken- 
stein. To these must be added the Elizabeth Hospital, esta- 
blished by Gossner, in Berlin, which with a good right desires 
to be reckoned among the Deaconess mother-houses. 

"In the year of Fliedner's death, the Protestant church counted 
30 mother-houses, with 1,590 deaconesses ; now there are 34, 
with more than 1,700 sisters." From the " Armen- und Krank- 
enfreund" for October 1868, which contains a report of the 
triennial conference held in September 1868, at Kaiserswerth, 
it appears that the number of mother-houses was then stated as 
42, and of deaconesses at 2,106; the number of establish- 
ments of various kinds belonging to them (including " mother- 
houses") is stated at 566. 

There are, I believe, great differences among these inde- 
pendent Deaconess institutions, as regards their internal orga- 
nization, as well as in the nature of their relations with the 
various ecclesiastical bodies to which their members belong. 
I believe, however, that they are all more or less connected 
with some Protestant church. Their number and variety 
having made it impossible for me to attempt to collect detailed 
information respecting them all, I have chosen the institution 
at Kaiserswerth as the most obvious, and probably the most 
adequate, representative of the system. It has some claim to 
a sort of precedence as being the oldest of all the Deaconess 
institutions, as well as the one to which more than a fourth 
part of the total number of Deaconesses belong; and this 
claim appears to be in some sense recognized by the other 
Deaconess institutions, by the fact that the conferences, to 
which all or nearly all of them send representatives, are still 
held there. It is, however, often forgotten in England that 
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it is but one among more than forty mother-houses of a some- 
what similar character. 

The number of sisters belonging to the institution at Kaisers- 
werth was in 1867 above 500, 320 being Deaconesses and the 
rest probationers. About 90 of these 500 were then employed 
as teaching-sisters, the rest as nursing-sisters, or " Pflege- 
schwestem," under which name are included those employed in 
visiting the poor, superintending refuges, &c., as well as those 
engaged in nursing the sick. In the " Armen- und Kranken- 
freund" for December 1868, the number of sisters is stated 
at 520 j that of out-stations at 145. 

The group of institutions belonging to the Deaconess esta- 
blishment at Kaiserswerth is at present composed as follows : — 

1. The Mother-house itself, where the sisters live, and where 
the probationers go through the various " stations," or depart- 
ments, under the direction of experienced Deaconesses. 

2. The Hospital, containing 150 beds, including wards for 
men, women, and children, and for patients who pay for private 
rooms, and separate rooms for cases requiring isolation. 

3. The Asylum for the Insane. The patients received are 
Protestant women of the educated classes, not incurable ; they 
make payments varying according to the accommodation re- 
quired. There are about thirty patients ; their medical care is 
undertaken by a physician engaged by the institution for that 
purpose ; their spiritual treatment and general superintendence 
belongs to the Inspector of the Deaconess institution. 

4. The Deaconess School, where girls are received after con- 
firmation, who wish to become Deaconesses, but have not yet 
attained the required age of eighteen. Here they receive ele- 
mentary and religious instruction, and are taught household 
work, gardening, and farming. The average number of pupils is 
about fifteen. 

5. The Infant School. 

6. The Orphan Asylum for Girls, the children of clergymen, 
teachers, and others of the educated middle classes, both of 
whose parents are dead : some of these are received gratui- 
tously, and for some a small payment is made. This institution 
is intended partly as a training school for Deaconesses ; but the 
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orphans are never allowed to become probationers until they 
have spent some time in the situations which are found for 
them, after their confirmation, in suitable families, so that they 
may see something of domestic life before they decide to return 
to the institution and become sisters. There are about forty- 
two orphans in the asylum, divided into three families under 
three Deaconesses. 

7. The Asylum for Female Prisoners and Fallen Women. This 
is the oldest and most difficult to conduct of the institutions. 
It is the one which was begun by Pastor Fliedner before the 
Deaconess institution was established. It now contains usually 
from twenty to twenty- six inmates, who are divided into three 
classes, and live in two separate houses, which facilitates the 
classification and separation of the inmates. They generally 
remain from one to two years in the asylum, and suitable 
situations are found for them as soon as hopes are entertained 
of their being really reformed. In the thirty-three years of its 
existence, this asylum has received 520 inmates, 300 of whom 
have been sent to suitable situations, and a great proportion of 
whom have returned to a respectable manner of life. 

8. The Seminary for Teachers. This has been established 
for thirty years, to train teachers for infant, elementary, and in- 
dustrial schools, and for nurses and governesses. Above i,ioo 
teachers have been trained here, and the demand for teachers 
is twice or three times as great as can be supplied. It is also 
found impossible to receive all the candidates who offer them- 
selves. The "teaching-sisters" among the probationers receive 
their instruction here, as well as the girls who are being trained 
for teaching on their own account. By far the greater number 
have chosen to be independent on leaving the seminary ; but 
it often happens that after a time, "having experienced not 
only the sweetness of entire freedom and independence, but 
also to how many temptations they are exposed when standing 
alone, how little they enjoy the support and strengthening of a 
Christian community of life, and how little when their health 
is impaired by much teaching they can reckon upon a place 
of refuge and recovery, they come back and enter into the 
Deaconess sisterhood, to carry on the office of teaching and 
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education in this Christian fellowship of love, so that they may 
not only do good to the children entrusted to them, but care 
for and strengthen their own souls, as is needful." 

The education and part of the instruction of the seminarists 
are undertaken by Deaconesses; part of the instruction by 
the Pastor Strieker and a master, under the direction of the 
Inspector. 

9. The Feier- Abend House, or housie of rest for infirm and 
sick sisters, with a room opening into the chapel of the insti- 
tution, from which they can join in the service through a 
window. 

10. There is also a house called " Salem," near Ratingen, 
two hours' journey from Kaiserswerth, where the sisters, when 
ill or overworked, are sent for rest and change of air. 

Besides all these institutions at Kaiserswerth itself, there 
were, in December 1868, 145 "out-stations" in all parts of 
the 'world. Above forty hospitals and thirteen ** mixed in- 
stitutions" (institutions partly for the care of the sick and 
poor, partly for educational purposes) are served by Dea- 
conesses from Kaiserswerth. Others have schools, or are 
sent to parishes to work under the clergy or ladies* asso- 
ciations among the poor. These are always sent out in 
company, at least two always living together. Deaconesses 
from Kaiserswerth are employed in this way in about thirty 
towns in Germany. Others are employed in private nursing 
among the rich, who pay the institution for their services. 
" In these houses, mostly of the educated classes, they often 
gain access to the hearts of sick people, who, for many 
years, would have nothing to do with God's word and His 
house and His servants; and through His grace they not 
seldom help to lead them from the broken cisterns of the 
world to the living spring of salvation. They also, by their 
personal services in these families, do more to disperse the 
prejudices which often exist against the Deaconess cause than 
can be done by any other means." 

In national emergencies the Deaconesses have been repeatedly 
employed. In the war of Schleswig-Holstein in 1864, twenty- 
eight sisters were sent to the field of battle ; and in 1866, fifty- 
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six were employed in the military hospitals, while thirty others 
had in their own stations the care of sick and wounded soldiers. 
At the same time thirty were employed, as has often been the 
case before, in nursing cholera patients, and several have lost 
their lives in these works. ^ 

I am not able to give all the particulars I should wish to 
state, with regard to the internal organization of the institution 
which has spread ^hus widely. The fullest account of it is to 
be found in the " Haus Ordnung," or Rule of the Institution, 
a small printed but unpublished volume or tract, containing 
detailed regulations for every part of the service, which every 
Deaconess is required to sign, and of which a copy is given to 
each Deaconess on her consecration. I have in vain requested 
permission to publish either the whole of this document, or 
some extracts which I wished to make from it; but the 
Inspector, Pastor Disselhof, has assured me that there is 
no wish on the part of the Society to avoid publicity, and 
there is, so far as I know, no secret about the following 
facts : — 

The Rhenish Westphalian Society for the training and em- 
ployment of Evangelical Deaconesses was formally recognized, 
and the laws fixing its constitution approved by the King of 
Prussia, in 1846. It is governed by a council, which meets, as 
a rule, once a quarter at Kaiserswerth, and consists of the 
following members, all of whom must be members of the 
Evangelical 2 Church ; a president, the assessors of the Rhenish 
and Westphalian Provincial Synods, a secretary and the in- 
spector of the institution (both of which offices must be 
filled by clergymen of the Evangelical Church, and may be 
held by the same person), a treasurer, and from two to ten 
other members, one of whom must be a medical man in prac- 
tice. The council may be convened more frequently at the 
request of the secretary. The internal management of the 
institution is in the hands of the Inspector and the Superinten- 

1 This chapter was written before the declaration of the war between 
France and Germany. The time has not yet come for ascertaining the 
extent of their services on this occasion. 

* The name appropriated to the Lutheran Church in Germany. 
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dent ( Vorsteherin) or Mother as she is called. These offices are 
now held by the son-in-law and the widow of Pastor Fliedner. 
The Superintendent is assisted by a council, the members of 
which, as well as the holders of all subordinate posts of autho- 
rity in the mother-house, are chosen by herself from among the 
other Deaconesses. The Deaconesses, on their consecration, 
bind themselves to serve for five years, unless special reasons, 
recognized as sufficient by the directors of the institution, shall 
arise for their giving up the office before the expiration of that 
time. Before their admission, however, they are required to 
declare that they intend to adopt the office of Deaconess as 
their calling for life. Upon their consecration, they are re- 
quired to sign the " Haus Ordnung " or Rule, and to pledge 
themselves to keep it faithfully," to maintain a Christian and 
dignified demeanour, to avoid making or continuing any inti- 
mate acquaintance with men, and other earthly ties, and all 
unbecoming or even unnecessary correspondence, and to 
devote themselves, with all their powers, exclusively to their 
office. 

As the best means in my power of supplying information 
about the organization and spirit of the institution, I subjoin 
the conditions of admission, published in the pamphlet already 
referred to/ and the consecration service published by Pastor 
Fliedner. 



Conditions of Admission to the Office of Deaconess, 
AS Nursing Sister, or Teaching Sister, in the 
Deaconess Institution at Kaiserswerth. 

I. Admission to the Nursing Deaconess office : — 
(i) The Christian women who wish to undertake the office 
of a nursing sister as Deaconess for the sick and poor, must 
possess a somewhat advanced Christian knowledge. 

Mere church membership, mere attendance on Christian 
assemblies, and reading of Christian works of edification, is 
not enough. The love of reading the word of God, and a 

^ Nachricht iiber das Diakonissen-Werk. Von J. Disselhof. 
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diligent use of the same for a long time past, must exist, as 
well as a knowledge of the more important histories of the Old 
and New Testaments. There must also be a knowledge of the 
sinful heart from their own personal experience, as well as ex- 
perience of the grace of Christ, in order that they may have 
learnt to despair of themselves, and in their weakness to trust 
only to the strength of Christ. 

(2) A Christian walk of life must for a long time have 
adorned such Christian women ; they must on their lapplication 
refer to one or more persons of whom the direction can 
inquire concerning them. 

They must have not only a good report before all men, 
which however is also necessary, and which the Apostles 
require of the deacons (Acts vi. 3), must therefore not only not 
be women who have formerly fallen, but must already for a 
long time have proved their conversion by their good works, 
by a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price, by humility and childlike obedience towards parents, 
masters, or others set over them, through diligence, peace- 
ableness, and self-denying love for the good of their neighbour 
so far as their circumstances have given them the opportunity, 
and through an earnest striving to walk before God and man 
in simplicity and purity. 

They must therefore on their application send in {a) a 
sealed certificate of character {Sittenzeugniss), as detailed as 
possible, from their spiritual pastor {Seelsorger), 

They must also have no inclination to heaviness or sadness 
of spirit, but have acquired cheerfulness, kindness, and a loving 
behaviour. 

In putting forward such qualities as conditions of admission, 
of course perfection in these qualities is not at all demanded, 
only partly an earnest evangelical striving after further growth 
in them, partly a disposition of mind in respect of those 
qualities in which, as for instance in respect of cheerfulness, 
natural temperament considerably helps or hinders. A dis- 
position to melancholy may be so deeply seated in a person's 
temperament that, with the most earnest striving against it, 
he cannot attain to the cheerfulness which is necessary in 
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the care oif the sick and poor, while he may nevertheless be 
a very good Christian. 

(3) Bodily health is necessary ; as to which it is not so much 
a large robust bodily frame that is required, as that they should 
not have weak irritable nerves, weak cheats, any tendency to 
scrofula, or other forerunners and tokens of sickliness. Who- 
ever comes here for the nursing probation, therefore, must first 
send in (b) an exact, sealed certificate of health, given by the 
physician of the district or the nearest medical officer. 

(4) The age must, as a rule, be above 18 and under 40 years. 
Under special circumstances exceptions with respect to age are 
allowable. 

(5) They must have knowledge of and practice in ordinary 
household work, such as knitting, sewing, washing, cleaning, 
and the like, and especially orderliness and pleasure in work. 
The employments of a nursing Deaconess include not only the 
care of the sick in their rooms and in visiting the poor, but 
also cooking and the care of the housekeeping for sick and 
well, the care of the washing and linen, &c. It is not any pro- 
ficiency in these works which is required, but before everything 
a hearty willingness for Christ's sake bravely to undertake 
whatever work comes to hand, however unaccustomed and 
difficult it may be, and to learn it as well as possible, as humble 
scholars. In their employment in these works, of course, all 
due regard will be had to their bodily fitness and former 
circumstances. 

(6) They must speak German well, and be able to read, 
write, and cipher well. 

On application for admission, they must send in (c) a short 
account of their lives, written by themselves, respecting their 
previous outward and inward experiences (Lebensfuhrungen)^ 
in which the chief thing is a simple unadorned representation, 
flowing from their own heart and hand, and not completed or 
improved by any one else, even if there should be faults in the 
writing. In the account of their lives they are to state — the 
place and day of their birth ; their Christian and surnames ; 
dwelling-place, rank and position of their parents, and, if dead, 
the place and day of their death ; also what catechism they 
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have learned, and whether they still know it ; what hymns they 
know by heart, aad whether they are able simply to relate the 
most impQrtant Bible histories. 

Further, they must send in {d) the written consent of their 
parents or guardians to their entrance upon the office of 
Deaconess, somewhat in the following form : — 

" I give my daughter N or M permission, on the conditions of admission 
with which I am acquainted, to enter the Deaconess institution at Kaisers- 
werth as a probationer, and, if she should be found fit for the Deaconess 
calling, as a Deaconess. " 

Place. Date. Signature. 

(7) When they come here, they must bring a pass or a 
certificate from the temporal authorities. 

(8) They have to pass through a time of probation and in- 
struction of from six to twelve months, or, if required, of as 
much as two or three years. During the first year of proba- 
tion they receive board and lodging gratis. If after the end 
of the first year of probation they are not yet thought fit 
for admission to the office of Deaconess, they receive, from the 
second year of probation, clothing and pocket-money as re- 
quired. At their entrance they receive from the institution 
caps, collars, and aprons, gratis, which they are bound to wear. 
They have to bring with them some simple dark-coloured 
working-day dresses, and at least one dark-coloured simple 
Sunday dress, beside sufficient underclothing and linen, accord- 
ing to instructions sent them before their entrance, and pocket- 
money, besides their Bible and hymn-book. 

II. Admission to the Teaching Deaconess Office : — 

(a) As Deaconess for teaching little children. 

Whoever wishes to devote herself as a teaching sister, 
especially to the education and instruction of little children in 
infant-schools {Klein kinderschulen\ or orphan-houses, or similar 
educational institutions, must possess the same knowledge and 
Christian dispositions, the same mental qualifications and bodily 
health, and be of the same age, as are above required of 
Christian women offering themselves as nursing sisters. Besides 

I 
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this, they must have a gift for singing, and a musical ear, and 
must send in their school-certificates, as well as the other above- 
mentioned certificates and other papers. 

(b) As teaching Deaconess for elementary and higher girls' 
schools. 

Whoever wishes to devote herself as a teaching sister to 
education and instruction in elementary schools, higher girls' 
schools, and similar school and educational institutions, &c., 
must, in the first place, possess the same Christian disposition 
and mental qualifications, and the same bodily health, and be 
of the same age, as are above required of Christian women 
offering themselves as nursing sisters. 

Besides this, she must possess the following qualifications : — 
She must be able to write a letter, a short description, &c., 
without mistakes in spelling or grammar, and in a good hand- 
writing, and to work sums in the four rules of arithmetic, simple 
and compound, for integers and fractions ; she must have some 
musical knowledge, especially of singing, also so much know- 
ledge of Bible history as to be able to relate the more im- 
portant histories, and must know several good hymns by heart 
Further, she must know a few of the principal facts of German 
history, and so much geography as to be acquainted with the 
quarters of the globe, the countries of Europe and of Germany, 
and not to be quite ignorant of natural history. She must 
therefore send in her school-certificates beforehand. 

Those Christian women who believe themselves to have an 
inward and outward calling to become teaching Deaconesses of 
one or the other kind, must, in order that we may first become 
better acquainted with them, as a rule be employed for some 
months in the mother-house here, according to our appoint- 
ment, in the care of children, household work, &c., in order 
that we may try whether they are altogether suitable for the 
office of Deaconess. 

They must bring with them their Bible, their hymn-book, 
and the best of the books and music by which they have pre- 
pared themselves. 

After their entrance upon the seminary course of training, 
which lasts, as a rule, one year for the office of infant-school 
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teaching Deaconess, two years for the office of elementary- 
school teaching Deaconess, and three years for the office of 
teacher in a higher girls' school ; they receive, as probationers, 
gratuitous instruction, as well as board and lodging in the 
mother-house, also caps, collars, and aprons, which they are 
bound to wear. They must themselves provide the rest of 
their clothing, according to the instructions which are sent 
them, before their entrance here, their books and other means 
of education, and their pocket-money, for as long as the course 
of training lasts. Those who wish to enter on the seminary course 
immediately upon their arrival here, must enter the seminary 
as seminarists under the usual conditions, and paying the semi- 
nary expenses for at least half a year. If at the end of the 
course of instruction they serve the institution;, they receive the 
usual pocket-money of the sisters. 

If, either before or after the end of the course of instruction, 
they leave without becoming teaching or nursing Deaconesses, 
they must repay their board and the price of instruction to 
seminarists for the time during which they have received the 
course of instruction gratis. These expenses amount to twelve 
thalers (about i/. i6j.) a month. In like manner, when they 
are appointed as teaching sisters, if they give up the work 
before the expiration of five years, whether of their own 
accord, or being recalled, by their parents or guardians, or 
through illness, or because they have been dismissed by the 
Deaconess Institution for bad behaviour, or the like, they 
must repay the seminary expenses, and also for every year 
wanting of the time of work undertaken (five years) one-fifth. 

Those Christian women who have already in part or com- 
pletely gone through a course of instruction, or who have 
already practically proved their ability to teach, need not go 
through the whole or part of our course of instruction, inas- 
much as they do not require it. Their time- of probation will 
therefore be shortened according to circumstances. 

(9) All probationers must be unbetrothed, and their heart 
still free. 

(10) All probationers, for the nursing as well as the teaching 
vocation, must pay their own travelling expenses hither, and 

I 2 
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also the expense of the journey back, whether they leave volun- 
tarily, or upon internal or external grounds are not considered 
suitable for the Deaconess' calling. 

(i I) No probationer is to bring beds, furniture, or unnecessary 
articles of dress. 

(12) If after completing their time of probation they are 
found fit for the office of Deaconess, they must pledge themselves 
(sich verpftiMen) for at least five years to this office. 

They then receive twenty-five thalers a year for clothing 
and pocket-money, as well as the house-costume gratis ; that 
is, a blue gown for working days, a blue apron, white caps, 
and white collars. 

If the Deaconesses in the faithful fulfilment of their office 
become disabled or sick, and possess no means, the Direction 
assists in providing for them for the future, either in the 
mother-house or otherwise. 

Kaiserswerth am Rhein, 
Direction of the Deaconess Institution. 



Conditions upon which Deaconess-pupils are received 
IN THE Deaconess Institution of Kaiserswerth am 
Rhein. 

For years many evangelical Christians have expressed a 
lively wish to enter our Deaconess Institution as probriSoners 
before they had attained the prescribed age of eighteen. The 
desire to serve the Lord in His distressed members was honest, 
and very generally arose out of the first love to the Saviour, 
powerfully awakened at the time of confirmation. Not seldom 
the first love cooled down in subsequent years, because it did 
not receive the necessary nourishment. 

We have therefore resolved to receive such young Christians 
as Deaconess-pupils in our institution, and to prepare them 
practically and theoretically for the Deaconess' calling. They 
receive free training and fi-ee instruction. After completing 
their eighteenth year, if found fit for it, they are received as 
nursing or teaching probationers. 
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The chief condition of admission is an unfeigned piety, and 
the honest desire to prove to the Lord, by deeds, thankful love 
in return for His unspeakable love. No persuasion on the part 
of parents and guardians is to take place. The wish to serve 
the Lord must have arisen from the free, sincere resolution of 
the young Christians. 

On application, the following papers are to be sent in : — 

1. A certificate of church-membership and character (Kir- 
chen und Sittenzeugniss) from the pastor. This must be as 
detailed as possible, and sealed by the clergyman himself. 

2. A certificate of health delivered by the physician of the 
district or the nearest medical officer. 

3. A short life-history of the previous inward and outward 
experiences of the future Deaconess-pupil. It must be composed 
and written by herself, and must not be in any way corrected 
by any one else. In the life-history is to be given the place 
and day of birth, Christian and surname, dwelling-place, and 
rank and position of parents, and, in case of their death, the 
place and day of death. 

4. The written consent of the parents or guardians to 
entrance into the Deaconess Institution in this place, with the 
express declaration that they will provide the pocket-money for 
clothes, books, &c., of the Deaconess-pupil till she shall have 
completed her nineteenth year. 

For the probationer teaching sisters, who are gratuitously 
instructed in our seminary, and during the seminary course 
receive free training in the mother-house, pocket-money must 
be guaranteed by the parents or guardians till the end of the 
seminary course. The course for infant schools lasts a year, 
for elementary schools two years, for higher girls' schools three 
years. 

On entrance, a pass or certificate of the municipal authorities, 
and for foreigners a certificate of residence (Heimathschein)^ is 
to be presented. 

In other things our conditions of admission to the office of 
Deaconess apply. 

Kaiserswerth am Rhein, 
Direction of the Deaconess Institution. 
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Consecration Service. 

A form of service used in the consecration {Einsegnung) of 
seven Deaconesses at Kaiserswerth, on the 8th July, 1844, 
was published by Pastor Fliedner at the desire of friends, partly 
to furnish an example for the use of other Deaconess Institu- 
tions, partly as a means of removing the prejudice existing in 
the minds of some Protestants, to the effect that the office of 
Deaconess was akin to unscriptural monasticism. 

The service begins with a hymn, which is followed by a 
short discourse upon the history and duties of the office of 
Deaconess, the holders of which are to be servants {Dimerinnen) 
(i) of the Lord Jesus, (2) of the sick and poor for Jesus* sake, 
and (3) of each other. And, finally, as Christian servants they 
are to honour with childlike obedience the directors ( Vor stand) 
of the Deaconess Institution, who labour for them with parental 
love, and are set over them in the Lord. The pastor then 
proceeds : — 

" Before the face of God and of this Christian assembly I 
now ask you : 

"Are you determined faithfully to fiilfil these duties of the 
office of Deaconess in the fear of the Lord, according to His 
holy Word ? Then answer, Yes ! 

" Jesus Christ, the Great Shepherd and Bishop of your souls, 
seal your acknowledgment and vow (Bekenntniss und Geliibde)  
with his Yea and Amen, and for ever acknowledge you as His 
own ! — Amen. 

" Step nearer, and give me and the superintendent your 
right hand in confirmation of your promise. 

" Kneel down. 

" May the Triune God, God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, bless you ! May He give you faithfulness until 
death, and then the crown of life ! Amen. 

"And you, dear festal assembly, who wish them salvation 
and blessing, let us pray for them ! Come let us pray, kneel 
and fall down before the Lord who has made us ! " 

Prayer by the congregation, kneeling : 

" Father of mercies, who hast drawn these maidens to Thy 
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Son, SO that they have given themselves to Him for a posses- 
sion, and have willed to serve Him with all the powers of their 
bodies and souls in the care of the sick and poor, we humbly 
pray thee, give them Thy compassion, direct their hearts to Thy 
love and to the patience of Christ, draw them quite away from 
the world and from themselves, so that they may live and 
move only in Thee, and may always rejoice in Thy favour ! 

" Lord Jesus Christ, Thou compassionate High Priest, who 
hast bought these souls with Thy blood, which belong to Thee 
of right, and have devoted themselves to Thy service for 
everlasting faithfulness, lighten them further with the light of 
Thy word, strengthen the weak with Thy strength, and give 
them a rich measure of Thy gentleness and humility, that they 
may acknowledge themselves as unworthy servants before Thee, 
so that they may desire to be and to do nothing, nothing at 
all of themselves, but something only to the praise of Thy 
glorious grace ! 

" God the Holy Ghost, Thou Spirit of peace, fill them with 
Thy peace, so that as messengers of peace they may bring 
peace into sick-rooms, into families, and into the sisterly circle, 
that they may be adorned with a meek and quiet spirit more 
and more, that they may emulate each other in undertaking the 
hardest service, and allow themselves to be governed by the 
spirit of obedience towards all those set over them ( Vorgesetz- 
ten), as if obeying Thee ! 

" And thus let them experience, O Triune God, that they 
serve Thee Thyself and not men ; let Thy peace flow over 
them like a river ! Thy glad Spirit preserve them, so that they 
may continually experience more and more tliat it is good to 
be in Thy service, and that godliness has the promise of this 
life as well as of that which is to come ! 

" And when they go into strange countries in their difficult 
calling, then go Thou with them, as with Jacob, and keep them 
by Thy angels in all their ways, that they may bear them in 
their hands, so that they hurt not their foot against a stone ; 
lead them with Thy fatherly hand, guide them with Thy 
motherly eyes, so that they may not fear, even though they 
walk through the dark valley ! And when their last hour 
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strikes, then clothe them in the white garment of Thy righteous- 
ness, give the palm of victory into their hands, and deck them 
with the crown of life 1 Amen, Amen." 

Then follows a hymn ; then before the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper (of which the newly-consecrated Deaconesses 
partake), the following exhortation is addressed to them : — 

" Thus have ye now entered as servants of Christ into His 
holy vineyard ! Thus has the blessed office been appointed to 
you, of ministering to your Saviour in His weak and sick mem- 
bers. Arise then, arise, beloved sisters, gird yourselves as wise 
virgins for His service. Behold the Bridegroom comes. Go ye 
out to meet Him, with your lamps in your hands ! He stands 
at the door and knocks, in the form indeed of a servant, in the 
poor and miserable around you. Let Him inl Feed Him 
in the hungry, clothe Him in the naked, receive Him in the 
children, visit Him in the prisoners, bind His wounds in the 
sick, and attend Him in the dead to the last rest ! 

" A blessed office, but also a difficult office ! How soon 
will the hands become weary, and the knees totter ! But, 
praise be to God, you know your heavenly Bridegroom, as 
He comes to you in another form than the form of a servant, 
as the Lord of glory, who heals with the oil of gladness of 
His Holy Spirit. Therefore have you desired to come to this 
table of grace. You say, I am weak ! Shall I feed Thee, Lord ? 
Oh come, and do Thou feed me ! 

" And behold, there is He, the King of glory, and He says, 
^ Come unto me, all ye who are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will refresh you.* There stands He, the Bridegroom, in 
heavenly majesty, and will adorn you with His wedding gar- 
ments, and will give to you Himself and all His divine strength 
in the communion of His body and blood. 

"Oh, ye have done well that ye are come. All is ready. 
Open, then, your hands, open your mouth and your heart, and 
receive out of His fulness grace for grace ! Yes, taste and see 
that the Lord is gracious. Blessed is he who trusteth in Him ! " 

Then follows the celebration of the Lord's Supper; after 
which the service concludes with a prayer of thanksgiving, a 
hymn, and a blessing. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TRAINING INSTITUTION FOR NURSES AT LIVERPOOL. 

The following account of the Training Institution for Nurses 
at Liverpool, and of the system of " District Nursing " estab- 
lished in that city in connection with it, is taken almost entirely 
from a pamphlet called "The Organization of Nursing in a 
large Town,*' by a member of the Committee of the Home and 
Training School, published by Holden, Church Street, 
Liverpool, 1865. 

The scheme of establishing a Training Institution for Nurses 
in connection with the Royal Infirmary, the principal hospital 
in Liverpool, originated in 186 1 with some of the inhabitants 
of that city, whose names are not given in the pamphlet on 
" The Organization of Nursing ;" but the Committee of the In- 
stitution is there described as consisting, " not of benevolent 
enthusiasts or philanthropists by profession, but of practical 
men of business, who have abundant work and large experi- 
ence in commerce, in politics, and in life, who know the value 
of time and money, and would not bestow either on an enter- 
prise in which they did not find the results proportionate to the 
expenditure." 

The objects of the Institution are thus explained in a pro- 
spectus which was published for the purpose of obtaining the 
necessary funds : — 

" The Liverpool Training School and Home for Nurses is 
intended to supply a want universally felt by medical men, 
and now generally acknowledged by the public. 

" The work which the new Institution is designed to effect 
divides itself into three heads, viz. : — 
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" I. To provide thoroughly educated professional nurses for 
the infirmary. 

"2. To provide district or raissiohary nurses for the poor. 

"3. To provide sick-nurses for private families. 

" I. To provide thoroughly educated professional nurses for the 
Infirmary, — There are in the Infirmary nurses of whose eflli- 
ciency and kindness we cannot speak too highly, but the supply 
of good hospital nurses is quite inadequate to the requirements. 
And the misconduct of the imsuitable ones, who, from neces- 
sity, are employed, discredits a profession which is in its nature 
most honourable, and would otherwise attract many whose 
ability and character would peculiarly fit them for its duties. 
We refer to the testimony of the Medical Board on this point, 
and need hardly point out how much might be done by a com- 
plete system of nursing to save Hfe and health, and to make 
the expenditure of an hospital more effective, by giving 
increased power to the medical and other agencies, and by 
abridging the period requisite to effect a cure. 

" 2. To provide district or missionary nurses for the poor, — In 
cases which are not suitable for, and cannot be reached by, 
hospitals, to do in nursing what the dispensaries do for them 
in medical aid. We propose to furnish nurses to those dis- 
tricts which will, by means of local committees or individuals, 
find the necessary medical comforts and superintendence. 
The results of district nursing, though only tried on a small 
scale and with an imperfect organization, have been invariably 
satisfactory. It relieves an amount of suffering most intense 
in its character, and capable of alleviation, to a great extent, by 
a proportionately small expenditure. It does more than this ; 
it teaches the people to nurse their own sick, and, by intro- 
ducing a knowledge of sanitary laws among the working 
classes, tends to prevent illness and strengthen health. 

" In a merely economical point of view, by restoring parents 
to their work and place, it often prevents whole families from 
steadily sinking into hopeless poverty, misery, and vice, the 
consequences of which, in the end, take vengeance on society 
for its neglected duties. 

** In a moral and political point of view, aid thus given to the 
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suffering poor does away with an irritation against God and 
man, the extent of which is not suspected by those who have 
not been in a position to see it. Such irritation is the frequent 
result of extreme suffering, when unmitigated by assistance 
from those who have the power to give it, leading men to 
brood bitterly over an inequality of conditions to which they 
are not reconciled by experiencing in their need the alleviation 
which wealth and knowledge could and should have provided. 
Assistance thus bestowed would open the hearts of the sufferers 
and of their families to all benevolent persons in their attempts 
to benefit the working classes, physically, morally, and reli- 
giously. 

" 3. To provide sick-nurses for private families, — It is a fact 
well known by medical men that far more patients die un- 
necessarily (or live with permanently impaired health), from 
defective nursing, in families who could and would gladly pay 
for efficient nursing, if procurable, than even under the defec- 
tive nursing which, till lately, was almost general in hospitals. 
Most of the hospital nurses had at least some knowledge of 
what they were about. However devoted and watchful the 
relative or the private nurse may be, while she is gaining her 
experience of what ought to be done, the object of her care 
has often passed out of its reach, or her own health has given 
way, and death has thus multiplied its victims. If relieved by 
the aid of a trained nurse, she might with an easy mind have 
left her charge and obtained the necessary rest." 

After giving an account of the inquiries which had been 
made, and the advice received from various persons of well- 
known experience and authority in these matters, the pro- 
spectus proceeds to estimate the probable expense of the 
undertaking. 

" Arrangements have been made for the erection, on the 
land belonging to the Infirmary, of a building capable of 
accommodating a staff of nurses, with a superintendent, a 
deputy superintendent if required, and three servants. Funds 
have been provided for its erection. The subsequent expenses 
it is impossible to estimate exactly at the outset of an entirely 
new undertaking. Money is required to furnish the building, 
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to cany on the education and pay the wages of the nurses 
employed, and to provide for casualties incident to the nature 
of the employment. 

" To furnish the building entirely, would cost about i,ooo/. ; 
but we shall probably not require to furnish the whole at first 

"The permanent annual indoor expenses will include the 
salaries and maintenance of the Lady Superintendent, three 
servants, and about thirty-one nurses, the number likely to be 
under training and engaged in the Infirmary at one and the 
same time. The sum required for such salaries and mainte- 
nance will probably exceed the sum received for nursing the 
Infirmary by 300/. 

" The expenses of lighting and warming the building, taxes, 
&c., are uncertain. 

" Each district or missionary nurse will cost from 30/. to 40/. 
a year. 

" At first, the whole expenditure of the Institution, over and 
above the sum received from the Infirmary, must be met by 
donations and subscriptions. It is to be hoped that, in time, 
the sums received for private nursing, by those who can afford 
to pay, will cover a considerable part of the indoor expenses. 
Then the revenue derived from subscriptions would be devoted 
entirely to that part of the work which is in its essence chari- 
table and gratuitous — the nursing of the poor, and of those 
who, though educated and belonging to the middle ranks, are 
yet too poor to provide efficient nurses for themselves. 

" From 800/. to 1,000/. a year would probably be necessary, 
to supply such a staff of nurses for this department of our 
work as the town requires. To this amount the Institution 
must be permanently dependent on charitable support. A 
large reserve ought to be accumulated during the early years of 
the Institution, as later there will be expenses incident to the 
nature of the occupation. 

"Though we have named the above amounts as requisite 
for the full development of our scheme, we shall do our best 
to make the sums entrusted to us, whether great or small, 
available to the utmost in the work for which they are given." 

The steps by which that scheme was carried into execution 
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are thus described : "The School was the foundation of our 
enterprise ; and the School was of necessity dependent on the 
Infirmary. It was necessary, therefore, to obtain the consent 
and assistance of the committee by which that Institution is 
managed. This they were willing to afford ; but they were 
anxious before all things, and very properly anxious, that there 
should be no risk of collision or conflict arising from divided 
and clashing authorities. To meet this objection, we placed 
ourselves unreservedly in their hands. The Home is built on 
the ground, and is the absolute property, of the Infirmary. The 
Committee of the School are selected from the Infirmary Com- 
mittee, the Chairman and Treasurer being ex officio members. 
Though this subjection to the authorities of the Hospital was 
with us a matter of necessity, we should adopt it, had we 
the option, as a matter of wisdom. Where it can be done 
without unfairness to existing officers, it is desirable to carry 
the union still further. The Lady Superintendent of the School 
should also be the Matron of the Hospital, and the female 
officers of both should be entirely under her control. 

" Our next step was to seek for a lady able and willing to 
undertake the office of Superintendent. This was no easy 
task. Our organization was on a large scale ; and though 
some of its objects had elsewhere been carried out singly with 
success, their combination was a new feature in our enterprise. 
To take charge of such an Institution from its very commence- 
ment, no ordinary qualities were required. A lady competent 
for such a post must be endowed with considerable energy and 
a hopeful spirit; must have strong religious principles, yet be 
free from anything like sectarian prejudice and bigotry ; must 
possess a clear and sound judgment ; must be devoted to her 
work, and have skill to select, and moral and mental power to 
control and inspire, a number of young women brought together 
under circumstances affording them great opportunities of use- 
fulness and self-improvement, but at the same time exposing 
them to considerable temptations. We were fortunate enough 
to find a lady who possessed the requisite qualifications, and 
to prevail on her to undertake the work. She went to the 
Nightingale School, in connection with St Thomas's Hospital, 
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and to King's College Hospital, which is in charge of the 
Sisters of St. John^s House, to make herself acquainted with 
the system and organization of those two nursing schools, the 
method of study, and the surgical and medical training therein 
pursued. 

" Matters had then reached the point at which we felt our- 
selves prepared to introduce our plans to the public. We 
called a public meeting, and invited and obtained donations 
and subscriptions." 

The Nurses' Home was built at the expense of one member 
of the committee. It is thus described in the pamphlet : — " It 
was cheap, and has been found to answer very well, being 
light, airy, and cheerful. To visitors I may as well say, that 
the decoration and ornaments, which might seem unnecessary, 
have not been executed or furnished at the expense of the 
Institution, but have been given by its friends or those of the 
Lady Superintendent. I think, moreover, that such ornaments 
have been by no means useless, in attracting the nurses, and 
attaching them to their Home. 

" Ugly and ungraceful habitations are hardly economical, 
where it is desired to inspire a feeling of pride and affection in 
those who are to live and be educated there. 

"After the Lady Superintendent had, as above stated, 
passed some time at King's College and St. Thomas's Hos- 
pitals, and was ready to undertake her duties, we obtained the 
assistance, as training nurses, of several of those educated in 
the school in connection with the latter institution, established 
by the trustees of the Nightingale Fund. Of the system 
under which these nurses had been educated we cannot speak 
too highly; nor can we too gratefully acknowledge the benefits 
we, through their assistance, derived from it. Under these 
training nurses were placed the young women selected for 
education in the School, applicants of from twenty-five to 
thirty-five being preferred. These. probationers received, while 
under training, fourteen guineas a year, and afterwards were 
employed in the Infirmary, in district nursing, or private 
families, at a rate of wages varying with efficiency and length 
of service. The Hospital and private nursing is entirely 
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under the direction of the Lady Superintendent, by whom it 
is managed in conformity with the rules laid down by the 
Infirmary and School Committees. The Lady Superintendent 
and a few probationers spent their first year in a hired house 
in the neighbourhood of the Home, which they entered on the 
ist of May, 1862.". 

The Report of the Committee for the year 1864 gives the 
following account of the progress of the Institution : — 

" This is the first year in which we can be said to be at full 
work in the Hospital and in the greater part of the town. Our 
staff of nurses is still insufficient to meet even the present 
demands upon us, while experience of the value of trained 
nurses seems to increase the demand far more rapidly than we 
can hope to find and train women suitable for the work. 
Success in the past year gives us confidence that every year 
will increase the efficiency and usefulness of each branch of 
our undertaking. The Lady Superintendent's care of the young 
women under her charge gains their respect and affection, and 
retains most entirely the confidence of the Committee and 
medical authorities. The Report of the Lady Superintendent 
is as follows : — 

"'Gentlemen, — Since the beginning of 1864, thirty- three 
young women have been admitted as probationers; five of 
these have left, being unsuitable for the occupation. Besides 
these, several older women have been engaged as assistant 
nurses, or with a hope that they would prove useful as district 
nurses ; but the need of earlier training has in almost every 
case become a barrier to their continuing in the service. 

" * The most effectual help has been given us, in finding suit- 
able candidates, by ladies and gentlemen in various parts of 
the country, who have communicated with the Superintendent ; 
and latterly, when vacancies have occurred, we have had no 
difficulty, by this means, in procuring those who could fill 
them. Many have been introduced through the nurses and 
probationers already here. At present we have no vacancy in 
the house, and there are several applicants on the list for whom 
we have no room. Our staff of nurses, exclusive of the twenty- 
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eight probationers, consists of fourteen in the Infirmary, ten 
sent out to nurse in private houses, and fourteen placed in the 
various districts of Liverpool to nurse the poor. 

" * No considerable additions have been made to the Library, 
the books of which have been pretty generally read, and more 
would be acceptable. 

" * Evening classes have been held twice a week in the 
House for Probationers. 

" * Amongst so large a number of young persons it is un- 
likely that all would prove equally good and useful ; but I 
have pleasure in assuring you that, on the whole, I have reason 
to consider the conduct and efficiency of our women satis- 
factory. There has been a great deal of quiet and steady self- 
sacrifice in their work, as well as hearty obedience to those 
they serve. I hope and believe that, almost without exception, 
they become attached to their employment and to their Home, 
and that the foundation is thus laid for the permanent welfare 
of the Institution. 

** * I am, Gentlemen, 

" * Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) " * M. Merryweather, 

** * Lady Superintendent.^ 

" We have to record our sincere thanks to the members of 
the Medical Board and to the House Surgeon, for the con- 
fidence and assistance the Lady Superintendent and nurses 
have received from them. They have often spoken with ap- 
proval of the conduct and efficiency of the nurses — qualities 
in which we hope each year will show further progress. 

" Miss E. Merryweather has again most kindly spent nearly 
the whole of the year in helping her sister ; and her experience 
and knowledge of nursing, and unwearied gentleness and 
kindness, have been most useful, and deserve the gratitude of 
this Society." 

The Training School still continues to prosper. In the 
spring of 1868 I was informed by the Lady Superintendent, 
Miss Merryweather, that there were at that time about forty- 
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five nurses (including two probationers) employed in the In- 
firmary (which contains 250 beds), seven of whom were night 
nurses and thirty-eight day nurses. 

This branch of the work of course remains nearly stationary 
as regards the number of women employed, whatever improve- 
ment there may be in the degree of efficiency attained by 
them. 

The extent to which the amount of nursing in private 
families undertaken by the Institution has increased is shown 
by the following table, kindly prepared for me by Miss Merry- 
weather : — 



1863 
1864 
1865 
1 866 
1867 
1 868 



N„^^^ Payments received, 

urses. ^ f _ V 

At s. a. 

5 44 6 6 

10 292 o o 

IS 456 7 o 

u 698 8 6 

12 619 12 6 

18 870 5 6 



** 1 866 was the year of cholera, which weakened our staff for private 
nursing. — M. M." 

The Committee propose to enlarge the house in order to 
admit of further increase in this branch of the work. It is be- 
lieved that this, which is the only remunerative part of the work, 
might thus be so much extended as that the returns from it 
should cover the expense of the district nursing. The nursing 
gratuitously bestowed on the poor would thus in efibct be paid 
for by the richer patients who avail themselves of the services of 
the Institution. The rate of remuneration for the attendance 
of the nurses is fixed at i/. \s, a week, 15^-. extra in infectious 
cases to provide temporary lodgings for the nurse, travelling ex- 
penses and washing to be paid for by the employers. But the part 
of the work which is most interesting, as bearing upon the ques- 
tions to be hereafter discussed in this work, is the system of 
district nursing, now in vigorous operation all over Liverpool. 
I avail mys^elf of the opportunity of giving full details respect- 
ing it, by making large extracts from the pamphlet on the 
" Organization of Nursing," which will show how it arose, and 
what extent and form it has now assumed in Liverpool. 

K 
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" If," says the writer, " there has been so much neglect in the 
application of available means for the recovery of health and for 
the alleviation of suffering among the educated and rich, how 
fearful is, and must be, the unavoidable waste of human life 
and health, how incalculable the unnecessary misery, among 
the uneducated and poor ! It is not surprising, then, that as 
soon as attention was directed to the importance of nursing, 
the idea occurred to many that some effort should be made to 
mitigate this evil ; and experiments have been tried in many 
quarters, in ignorance of such attempts elsewhere. . . . We 
believe we are correct in stating that the result of these in- 
dependent experiments shows not only that the relief given, 
in proportion to expense, &c., has surprised all those engaged 
in the work, but that the unexpected and incidental advan- 
tages arising from it are greater than its more immediate and 
evident effects. This will, perhaps, be most easily made clear 
by an example. 

" In Liverpool, experience of sickness led to this desire to 
lessen in some measure the unavoidable disease, pain, and 
death in the homes of the poor; an experienced nurse was 
furnished with a few cushions, blankets, an iron bedstead, bed- 
rest, &c., and sent to visit sick cases pointed out to her, within 
certain districts, by parties whose judgment could be relied 
upon : she was to show the people how to manage their sick 
better, and help them to do so. The wife of one of the Scrip- 
ture readers kindly undertook the preparation and issue of 
sago and other medical comforts to those so visited. The 
success attained has been far beyond the most sanguine hopes 
which any of those who made the attempt ventured to form. 
Though at first the attention of the nurse was mainly given to 
consumptive cases (as those which cannot well be provided 
for by any of our Liverpool hospitals), with the idea of miti- 
gating the extreme misery often attending the last stages of 
that fearful complaint, yet the number of cases in which appa- 
rently hopeless disease was arrested, and heads of families 
were enabled to return to their work, would, in an economical 
point of view alone, have repaid a far larger expenditure than 
was incurred. Of course, in dealing with consumption, the 



^^ 
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cases were still more numerous where great suffering, and often 
consequent bitterness and hardened discontent, were changed 
into comparative ease, peace, and thankfulness. 

" There is surely something horrible even to human feelings 
in the idea that a fellow-creature's last hours should be passed 
in suffering, enmity, and bitterness, which our care might have 
prevented. The nurse — who, after the first week's visiting, 
came back crying, saying that she could not bear the scenes 
she had to witness — soon found that the good she could do 
was so clear and satisfactory, that she is happy and contented, 
and has quite given up her wish to return to her former work 
of nursing the rich. But, in addition to alleviating pain and 
restoring health, the plan was found the most natural and 
efficient means of conveying to the poor increased sanitary 
knowledge, improved habits of cleanliness and neatness in 
their houses. Instruction, coming as a natural and necessary 
part of the nurse's duty to the sick, is felt as no interference, 
raises no opposition, and its authority is enforced by the visible 
and immediate improvement effected by the nurse in the health 
or comfort of the patient. 

" Nor is the evil stayed and the good done merely sanitary. 
The effect of hopeless misery is often to produce recklessness 
and crime in those in contact with it. 

" The nurse had two cases in six months, where, the wife's 
sickness having thrown the household into disorder, the hus- 
band, unable to witness misery which he did not know how to 
alleviate, or to bear the utter wretchedness of his home, had 
taken to drinking. The nurse showed what might be done to 
alleviate suffering and restore order ; the husbands, who were 
kind, industrious men, became sober again, and they and their 
families were saved 

" The attention of the nurse was naturally most frequently 
directed to the cases requiring her care by the various minister 
of religion \ and the feeling that Christian sympathy and kind- 
ness have sought out and alleviated the physical diseases of the 
poor proves a most efficient preparation for the more important 
work of religion. From the way, moreover, in which cases are 
brought under the notice of the nurse (being sought out, not 

K 2 
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having sought relief), or from its being less easy to deceive the 
doctor than it often is the charitable reliever of destitution, the 
work has, so far, seemed remarkably free from imposition or 
discontent ; the visits of the nurse, and the material aid given, 
though often very small in quantity, have been received with 
gratitude, and without the usual grumbling as to their insuffi- 
ciency. Little extras or luxuries (for so they appear to the 
poor) have seemed natural expressions of goodwill, and are not 
calculated to wound those feelings of self-respect and inde- 
pendence which are more important than health itself. 

" As few families are without sickness at one time or other, 
it is difficult to over-estimate the amount of good, physical and 
moral, which might be done in this manner. Gradually, as 
this became more apparent, it was sought to extend the 
experiment. 

" With a view to the organization of the district nursing, the 
town was divided into sixteen (now^ nineteen) districts, each 
containing two or more ecclesiastical districts. We adhered, 
as far as possible, to ecclesiastical boundaries, because, while 
the limitation of the district was a matter of indifference to the 
Dissenters, the coincidence of its limits with those of their 
cures much facilitated the co-operation in our work of the 
clergy of the Established Church. Each nursing district con- 
tains from 11,500 to 41,347 inhabitants, the average being 
24,929. The number of cases under a nurse's care at one time 
varies very much, being greater in winter than in summer: some, 

it must be observed, require only occasional visits 

" The Central Society only undertakes to pay the wages 
(including board-wages) of the district nurses. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to find in each district ladies able and willing 
not only to superintend her work, but to provide or raise the 
funds required to pay for the nurse's lodging, for medicine, 
food, and comforts for her patients, and so forth. In 1864 the 

expenditure under these heads averaged 80/. a district 

" This district expenditure is met as follows : — In three dis- 
tricts the funds are provided by members of the religious 
congregation to which the local Lady Superintendent belongs. 

* 1870. 
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In oncy the wife of a clergyman whose cure is included within 
the district is Lady Superintendent, and raises the funds by 
subscription. In one^ the clergyman, aided by three non-resi- 
dent subscribers of 10/. each, has become responsible for the 
funds, and a lady-parishioner for the superintendence. In one^ 
the wife of the minister of a large dissenting congregation has 
undertaken the superintendent's duty, and her husband has 
engaged to raise one-half the cost by subscriptions from his 
congregation, the other half being provided by employers of 
labour within the district and other men of property. In one^ 
subscriptions of from 2/. to 10/. from employers of labour 
within the district, and men of fortune unconnected with it, 
provide the requisite funds. In one^ a gentleman who has 
ceased to reside in Liverpool furnishes 40/. a year, the Lady 
Superintendent finding the rest. In one, a mercantile firm 
pays the cost. In sevm, the Lady Superintendent or her family 
pays the whole or the principal part 

" In December 1864, the Liverpool Central Relief Society 
agreed in certain cases to give meat to patients under the 
charge of the district nurses, to send convalescents to the sea- 
side when desirable, and to relieve the families of patients, if 
found deserving. 

" The Lady Superintendent of each district being found, funds 
provided, and a trained nurse established there, it only remains 
for the Central Society to ascertain, by periodical inspection, 
the efficiency of the nurses, and the due execution of the 
intentions of its subscribers.^ In other respects, all duties ot 
management and direction in district QUfsing devolve upon the 
Local Superintendents, each lady being supreme in her own 
district, and solely responsible for its management. The first 
point is to find a lodging for the nurse ; the next, to find some 
one to take charge of the stores, and to cook the sago, rice, 

1 This is done very effectively by the Assistant-Secretary and Outdoor 
Inspector of Nurses — a lady whose duty is solely to inspect the nurses, 
and in no way to criticise the management of the district, or, unless re- 
quested by the Local Superintendent, to take any part in its arrangements. 
She is, however, often of great use in making arrangements or inquiries at 
the parish offices and other institutions ; or, in the absence and at the 
request of the Lady Superintendent, taking the charge of the districts. 
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beef-tea, and so forth for the patients. It is desirable that both 
the place for cooking and the nurse's lodging should be in a 
central position \ and this is especially important in regard to 
the cooking, as, though some member of the sufferer's family, 
or a friendly neighbour, can generally bring the food from a 
short distance, they often cannot go far for it. If a respectable 
tradesman's wife, or some other resident in the district, can be 
found to undertake the cooking from a wish to take a share in 
. the good work, nothing better can be desired ; but it is rarely 
that the same person has both the will and the means to under- 
take such an office. In many cases the nurse does the cooking. 
But this is not desirable where it can be avoided, as it takes 
up time which she can employ to better puqDose. Moreover, 
where the same person makes the requisitions and supplies 
them, there is neither check nor voucher ; and thus the nurse 
is exposed on the one hand to temptation, and on the other to 
suspicions, which, however groundless, she has no means of 
refuting. When the nurse and cooking-place are established, 
it is time to make the operation of the system generally under- 
stood. Either a meeting is called, to which the ministers of 
religion, medical officers of the district, and others likely to be 
interested in the cause, are invited, and explanations upon the 
object . and mode of working are publicly given ; or such 
explanations are made privately, by visits or by letter 

"Every quarter, the Ladies Superintendent of districts draw up 
a report of their operations for the information of the committee 
and of each other, and meet to discuss the wants or difficulties 
which may have arisen, ... At their annual meeting in 1863 
they reported as follows : — * The Lady Superintendents wish to 
report that the objects of the district nursing have been much 
more satisfactorily attained during the past year than in 1862. 
There has been more of actual nursing, and less of mere relief. 
They believe that its usefulness will be still further increased 
as more complete co-operation is established with the medical 
authorities and ministers of religion, and as the plan is better 
understood * 

" In consequence of the suggestion above cited, the chair- 
man and secretary of the Central Society invited the medical 
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men in charge of the dispensaries and parochial districts to 
meet the Ladies Superintendent. A discussion took place and 
explanations were given which have led in most districts to 
cordial and very beneficial co-operation." 

The question of the most desirable arrangement with regard 
to the means by which the necessary funds should be supplied 
is thus discussed by the writer : — 

" There are two dangers to be studiously avoided. On the 
one hand, half the virtue of the system is lost if the personal 
character of the work is impaired, if anything should be allowed 
to lessen the directness of the relation between the giver and 
the receiver. Much of the value of the district nursing depends 
on the personal intercourse between the educated, refined, and 
virtuous woman, who gives of her abundance of means, mind, 
and heart, and the poor, ignorant, and often erring, whom her 
bounty relieves and her sympathy soothes j while she receives 
in return that peace and enlargement of soul which I believe 
the rich can hardly obtain, save by taking personal interest in, 
and care of, their poorer neighbours. Every observant student 
of human nature must be struck with the amount of mischief 
caused to both rich and poor by the marked separation between 
their lives and interests— a separation which the organization 
of civilized society ever tends to widen more and more. The 
poor are pauperized and degraded when they receive from the 
mechanical operation of organized societies that dole into which 
no feeling of true charity, of Christian brotherhood and personal 
kindness, enters, to soften the sting of dependence and create 
a sense of personal affection ; or receive that dole, almost as 
they receive the parish allowance, with as little thankfulness 
and as little sense of the duty of enabling themselves speedily 
to do without it. The rich, on the other hand, who deal with 
the poor only through such societies, find no relief in this kind 
of mechanical charity from the narrowness, timidity, and unrest 
which riches so often create, and which are the natural fruits 
of hearts and intellects starved and stunted for want of that 
nourishment and exercise, in personal well-doing and in kind 
offices to living individuals — not to a class in the abstract — which 
God intended to counteract the benumbing influences of 
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iv^ealth. It would, therefore, be very lamentable if the per- 
sonal tie between the Lady Superintendent and her district 
should be weakened or superseded by a mechanical organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, the amount of money required to 
meet the expenses of a district is such that, if it is to be pro- 
vided by the Lady Superintendent alone, the choice is too 
narrowly limited by the small number of those who can and 
will afford such an outlay. And if, by the death or removal of 
one superintendent, the district organization is for a moment 
interrupted, its permanence may be endangered by the neces- 
sity of finding a successor with suitable qualifications, leisure, 
and fortune. Perhaps the best way of meeting this difficulty 
would be by combining personal responsibility with social 
organization — an individual undertaking the duties of superin- 
tendence and providing a certain proportion of the funds, and 
an organization, charitable or religious, the rest. 

" Liverpool had several unconnected societies for almsgiving, 
whose separate operation led to great abuses. These have been 
latterly combined into the Central Relief Society. Of the 
objects of that Society, the relief of the sick poor, now under- 
taken by the system of district nursing, was one. A more inti- 
mate connection between the societies would probably be desir- 
able. The experience of the agents of the Central Relief 
Society would render material assistance in detecting impos- 
ture ; while the aid of the district organization would probably 
enable that Society to use its funds to still greater advantage. 
If it were arranged that the Central Relief Society should pay 
one-half the expense of a district, while the Lady Superintendent, 
representing either a family or a congregation, should pay the 
remainder, this might probably be found a good method of 
combining personal care and interest, economy and efficiency, 
with the adequacy of means and permanence which charac- 
terize the working of an organized charity. In other cases 
church collections might come to the aid of private benevolence, 
and bear a similar proportion of the cost; or the expense 
might be defrayed by a large employer of labour, a landowner, 
or a subscription. Where no such arrangement could be 
effected, although the loss of the personal superintendence of 
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an educated and independent woman would be a great draw- 
back, it would still be good economy for the parish to retain 
the services of a trained district nurse as one of its regular 
staff." 

Such is the history of the Liverpool Institution, and the 
work undertaken by its different branches : its internal organi- 
zation, and the nature of its relation to the women whom it 
employs, will be best shown, as in the preceding instances, by 
quoting from the pamphlet the Rules of the Institution. 



"Rules of the Liverpool Nurses' Training School, 

Dover Street, Liverpool. 

" The Rules of the Society are — 

" Rule i. — That the nurses are to attend the sick, both 
rich and poor, at hospitals or private houses, as the Committee 
or Lady Superintendent may. appoint. 

"Rule 2. — That when sent from the Home to attend a 
patient, they receive their instructions from the Lady Super- 
intendent, and do not leave the case without communicating 
with her ; this they can do by letter at any time. 

" Rule 3. — That no present or gratuity of any kind be ac- 
cepted by a nurse, beyond some very trifling remembrance 
from or of the patient. 

" Rule 4. — That nothing belonging to a deceased patient 
is to be accepted by the nurse. 

"Rule 5. — That while on duty at the Home, at the Infir- 
mary, or in private houses, the regulations of the establishment 
with regard to dress are to be observed by the nurse. 

" Rule 6. — That no male visitors to the nurses be admitted 
at the Home without special permission from the Lady Super- 
intendent. 

" Rule 7. — That the nurses shall not take more than 
\\ pint each of table beer in the twenty-four hours, and no wine 
or spirits without a medical order; and that they shall care- 
fully avoid adding unnecessarily to the expenses of a household 
either in board or washing. 
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" Rule 8. — That a nurse is always to bring back with her 
a certificate of conduct and efficiency from the family of her 
patient or from the medical attendant 

" It is expected that the nurses will bear in mind the im- 
portance of the situation they have undertaken, and will evince, 
at all times, the self-denial, forbearance, gentleness, and good 
temper so essential in their attendance on the sick, and 
also to their characters as Christian nurses. They are to take 
the whole charge of the sick-room, doing everything that is 
requisite in it, when called upon to do so. When nursing in 
families where there are no servants, if their attention be not 
of necessity wholly devoted to their patient, they are expected 
to make themselves generally usefuU They are also most 
earnestly charged to hold sacred the knowledge which, to a 
certain extent, they must obtain of the private affairs of such 
households or individuals as they may attend. 
. " Communications from or on the subject of nurses may be 
made, personally or by letter, to the Lady Superintendent, 
Nurses' Home, Dover Street, Liverpool." , 

"Rules and Forms for Admission and Training of 

Probationer Nurses. 

^^Regulations as to Training Probationer Nurses^ at the Liverpool 
Training School and Home for Nurses, 

" I. The Committee of the Liverpool Nurses' Training 
School have made arrangements with the authorities of the 
Royal Infirmary for training women desirous of working as 
hospital, district, or private sick nurses. 

" 2. Women desirous of receiving this training should apply 
to Miss Merry weather, the Lady Superintendent of the Train- 
ing School ; and if they are suitable, and there are vacancies, 
they will be received into the Home and School as proba- 
tioners. The age considered desirable for probationers is 
from 25 to 35. A certificate of age and healdi, and testimo- 
nials of character, according to the forms supplied by the 
Lady Superintendent, will be required. 
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" 3. The probationers will be under the authority of the 
I^dy Superintendent, and they will be subject to the rules of 
the Royal Infirmary and the Training School for Nurses. 

" 4. They will be supplied with board (including tea and 
sugar), lodging, and washing. 

" 5- If retained, the wages of a probationer during her year 
of probation will be 14/. 4-f., paid thus — 2/. at the end of the 
first quarter, 3/. ioj. at the end of the second quarter, 4/. 
at the end of the third quarter, and 4/. 14X, at the end 
of the fourth quarter. The probationers will be required to 
conform to any regulations in regard to uniformity of outer 
clothing, and, if supplied with materials for the same by the 
Institution, the cost (to an extent not exceeding 4/. t^s.) is to 
be retained from their wages. 

" 6. It is expected that at the end of a year they will be 
fitted for nurses, and their engagement will require them to 
serve two years more in hospital, district, or private nursing. 

" 7. At the expiration of three months from the date of 
entry, every probationer will be required to write a letter to 
the following effect : — 



" 'To THE Chairman of the Committee of the Liverpool Nurses* 

Training School. 

***SlR, — Having now become practically acquainted with the duties 
required of a nurse, I am satisfied that I shall be able and willing, on the 
completion of my year's training, to enter into service as a nurse in a 
hospital, district, or in private houses ; and I promise to continue in such 
service for the space of at least two years, in whatever situations the Com- 
mittee shall think suitable for my abilities, it being my intention from hence- 
forth to devote myself to nursing the sick. 

" ' I am. Sir, 

"*&c., &C.' 

" 8. The names of probationers will be entered on a register, 
in which a record will be kept of their conduct and qualifica- 
tions. At the end of every month this record will be submitted 
to the Committee of the Institution. 

" 9. The probationers will be subject to be discharged at any 
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time by the Lady Superintendent in case of misconduct, or 
should she consider them inefficient or negligent in their 
duties. 

" lo. The nurse or probationer must be able to read written 
instructions, and to write. 

" II. The nurse or probationer is to keep the apartment 
allotted to her use neat, clean, and in proper order, and at all 
times to sweep, dust, and do all that is necessary in the Home, 
as well as to assist in the needlework there. 

" 1 2. The duties of the nurses will be to attend the sick, 
both rich and poor, at hospitals or private houses, as the 
Committee or Superintendent may appoint. 

" 13. All money received for the services of nurses will 
belong to the Fund of the Training School. No nurse will be 
permitted to receive any private remuneration in money or 
clothing. This would defeat the object of the Institution, 
which is to encourage unselfish and disinterested exertion on 
the part of the nurse. 

" 14. The nurses and probationers will be required to attend 
public worship when at the Home. 

"15. All nurses and probationers will be provided with a 
sufficient allowance of beer and porter to take at meal times ; 
but they will not be allowed to procure or ask for wine or 
spirits without the express recommendation of a medical man, 
either at the Home, the Infirmary, or in private houses where 
they may be nursing ; and any infraction of this Rule will sub- 
ject them to dismissal." 

The form to be filled up by probationers refers to the fol- 
lowing particulars : — Name, age, place of birth, where educated, 
previous occupation; whether single, or married, or widow 
(marriage certificate required) ; if married or a widow, whether 
with children, and if so, with how many; references. Appli- 
cants are required to fill up this form, to obtain a medical 
certificate according to a similar form, and to affirm their 
willingness to conform strictly to the Rules of the Training 
School. 
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The regulations for the District Nurses and their Ladies 
Superintendent are as follows : — 

"To Ladies Superintendent. 

• 

The following suggestions for organizing a District are neces- 
sarily very incomplete : it is to the Ladies Superintendent we 
must look to work out a more complete system of operations : — 

" When a lady becomes the superintendent of a district, a 
trained nurse will be provided, receiving a salary from the 
Institution. The Lady Superintendent undertakes to find the 
medical comforts, and also to provide the nurse with lodgings 
in a good central situation. 

" I. When commencing a district, it may be desirable to call 
a meeting of the various ministers of religion in the district, to 
explain to them the objects proposed, give to them the power 
of recommending. cases, requiring, at the same time, that the 
greatest care should be taken to recommend suitable cases 
only, excluding such as would be better dealt with in the 
hospitals or the workhouse, or where the parties are able to 
help themselves. Want of care in this respect would necessi- 
tate the withdrawal of the power of recommendation, as it 
would involve the waste of means and time. Their kindly aid 
should be asked in interesting their parishioners and friends in 
the work, and in bespeaking personal assistance, contributions 
to the funds of the Institution, or gifts of food, wine, clothes, 
old linen, &c. The Lady Superintendent will also have to 
arrange for the custody and preparation of medical comforts. 
This may be done in various ways : 

" I. By the nurse herself merely consulting with the Super- 
intendent. This is not the best way, for obvious reasons. 

" 2. It has been done by paying a weekly sum for local 
superintendence and cooking, with the expense of firing, and 
the extra help necessary to the person who undertakes these 
duties. A better plan, if possible, is to find in the neighbour- 
hood the kind, intelligent wife of a clerk or shopkeeper, who, 
for love of the work, would undertake this department of local 
superintendence. 
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"II. The Lady Superintendent should either visit herself, 
or depute some one to visit for her, so as to enable her to 
satisfy herself that the nurse is working faithfully and suffi- 
ciently. 

" III. At fixed times, at least once a month, she should 
examine the nurse's Register, consult with her on fresh cases, 
and hear the report of former ones. She would find it desir- 
able to keep memoranda of expenditure, and of the articles 
lent, and to see that they were all marked indelibly, * Lent, not 
to be pawned.' The accounts should be kept in her name ; 
and it has been found best to pay all bills monthly. In any 
case of difficulty or importance, it might be desirable to con- 
sult with the person who recommended the case. 

" IV. The Lady Superintendent will be provided with — 
I. A Nurse's Register Book. 2. A map of the district 3. 
Forms of Recommendation to be given to those authorized to 
recommend. 4. Form of application for power to recommend, 
which must be signed by a minister of religion, medical man, 
or other party authorized by the Lady Superintendent to 
recommend. 5. Forms for advising the party signing the 
recommendation that the case is found unsuitable : the Lady 
Superintendent will probably find it desirable to fill up this 
form, and return it, in all such cases. 6. Rules for District 
Nurses. 7. Rules for patients and their friends. 8. Slates 
and pencils for nurses. 

"V. At certain periods there may be extra pressure on the 
nurse, and watchfulness must be exercised that her strength is 
not over-taxed. Additional assistance can generally be found 
in some woman competent to act under the nurse. This must 
be done by the district itself, as the Society has not at present 
extra nurses. It may also be occasionally desirable to employ 
some strong person to clean out a dwelling. We may mention 
here that the owner of a house may be compelled, by applica- 
tion to the Inspector of Nuisances, Comwallis Street, to have 
it whitewashed when in an unwholesome state. 

" VI. The Weekly Register Book of the nurse is required to 
be taken to the Central Office once a month, and given up to 
the Society at the end of the year. 
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*' VII. It is impossible here to enter into details ; but per- 
haps even from this sketch it may be gathered that the work is 
peculiarly susceptible of co-operation — one in which several 
friends may join, and prevent the burden falling too heavily on 
any ; and all find their own vocation, from the wealthy mer- 
chant to the widow with her mite — from the child who gives its 
untasted orange or its broken toy, to the experienced mother, 
who, with her kindly presence, brings more substantial aid to 
the sick little one. Those, too, on whom God has laid His 
hand, and withdrawn from active life, may have their vocation 
here. Many are the comforts devised and sent to poorer 
brethren from the thoughtful bed of sickness, with alleviations 
and pleasant books to beguile the weary hours of sufifering." 

" Rules for District Nursing. 

" I. It is expected that each nurse shall devote at least 
five to six hours a day to visiting the sick poor. 

" 2. Some cases require to be seen daily, but most not so 
frequently. 

" 3. A Weekly Register is to be kept by the nurse, in which 
each case is to be entered, and the Register taken to the 
Superintendent of the district at the times fixed by her, and, 
when required, submitted to the Central Society. 

" 4. All recommendations of cases to be made by the minis- 
ters of religion, or by a medical man or other authorized 
persons of the district, on a printed form furnished by the 
Society for that purpose. This recommendation to be taken 
to the Superintendent on the first opportunity, and to be kept 
and filed by her. 

" 5. The nurse to visit all cases so recommended as soon as 
possible, and report them to and consult the Superintendent 
upon them at the earliest opportunity. Any difficult point that 
may arise to be of course submitted to the Superintendent. 

" 6. The nurse is to report immediately to the Superinten- 
dent any case in which she judges that meat or other extra 
nourishment would restore heads of families more quickly to 
their work; or which she thinks could be better or more 
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suitably dealt with in an hospital or workhouse ; or where the 
families visited are able to obtain otherwise for themselves the 
relief required ; or where the neglect or disobedience of the 
patients or their friends renders her visits useless. No case 
duly recommended is to be left unattended to, without the 
knowledge and direct sanction of the Superintendent. 

"7. The nurse to be ready and willing to render every 
assistance in any operation which the surgeon may require. 

" 8. The nurse to render to the patients under her care such 
aid and instruction as may be necessary, and to urge upon 
them the great importance of cleanliness in person and dwell- 
ing, of the immediate removal of all things offensive both from 
the bed and room, and of care to keep the sick-room clean 
and fresh at all times ; of ventilation (fresh air) ; of giving 
nourishment and medicine at the right time, as directed ; and 
of strict obedience to the orders of the medical attendant. She 
will often have to do what is necessary for the patient herself, 
and in most cases to instmct and enforce her instructions on 
the relations or attendants. She will tell them when and 
where to send for nourishment or comforts which are to be 
supplied to them. 

" 9. No blankets, sheets,.. cushions, or other like articles to 
be lent until fully marked. The articles lent are to be entered 
by the nurse, with the date of the loan, and a corresponding 
list given to the responsible person receiving them, requiring 
that such articles be returned clean and in good order, at such 
times as the nurse or Superintendent may appoint. 

"10. A slate and pencil to be hung up in the patient's room, 
on which the doctor can write his instructions, and can, if he 
wishes, make an appointment with the nurse, and on which 
she can enter any facts or ask any question she may think 
desirable. 

"11. The nurse herself to be an example of neatness, order, 
cleanhness, and sobriety. She must be most careful to avoid 
and to discourage any tale-bearing, scandal, or other unprofit- 
able conversation. She must not interfere with any ones religious 
opinions. Strict obedience on the part of the nurse to the direction 
of the medical man is indispensable.^^ 
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The Inspector of Nurses keeps a record of the conduct of 
each district nurse, under the following heads: — Regularity, 
reliability, method in work, general ability and insight, personal 
neatness and cleanliness, tenderness towards patient, sick- 
cooking, management of patient and family, ventilation and 
cleanliness in sick-room, ameliorating appliances, working well 
with medical men, dressings and other appliances under 
medical direction, management of convalescents, observations 
on the sick. 

In the year 1866 the cholera broke out in Liverpool, as well 
as in other parts of England. It will be useful for future 
reference to give here a short account of the way in which the 
existence of this Institution enabled the authorities of Liver- 
pool to prepare for and to meet the emergency. This account 
is given in the form of a "Report from the Committee of 
the Liverpool Training School and Home for Nurses, on the 
Cholera Outbreak in 1866," which is appended to the ordinary 
report of the Institution for that year : — 



'* REPORT ON THE CHOLERA OUTBREAK. 

" To THE Health Committee of Liverpool, the Select 
Vestry of Liverpool, the Board of Guardians of 
Toxteth Park, and the Board of Guardians or 
West Derby. 

"Gentlemen, — Having, to the best of our ability, carried 
out the work you entrusted to us during the late outbreak 
of cholera, we think it well to lay before you, in the form of a 
Report, an account of the matter from the commencement, not 
only as due to you for the confidence you have placed in us, 
but also because we believe such a history may be useful in 
future emergencies. Your medical officers, under whose in- 
struction we have acted throughout, have expressed their opinion 
that the plans adopted, imder your authority, have been most 

L 
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beneficial alike in saving suffering and life, and have materially 
contributed, with other measures, in checking the spread of the 

disease. 

" In May 1866, the cholera broke out on board the Helvetia 
(s) ; the passengers were landed, and the Lady Superintendent 
of our Institution, Miss Merr)n¥eather, was applied to for 
nurses. The experience gained on that occasion showed us 
that if an outbreak occurred in Liverpool, before preparation 
was made, it would be impossible, in the panic which would 
ensue, to obtain women to act as nurses ; and that any aid we 
might be able to render would be quite inadequate to the 
necessities of the case. We, therefore, addressed the letter to 
the Mayor, copy of which willbe annexed to this, and, after a 
preliminary meeting, the following resolution was come to, on 
the 13th July, at a meeting of representatives of your respective 
bodies and of our committee : — 

" * Resolved by the gentlemen present, that they will recom- 
mend to their respective boards — 

" 'That the Managers of the Nurses* Training Institution be 
requested to undertake the responsibility of seeking for and in- 
vestigating applications from fit persons willing to act as cholera 
nurses, if their services shall be required, and, before engaging 
any person, of inquiring into their previous history and • 
character ; and when they have selected such persons, to place 
them under the tuition of the trained nurses of the institution, 
so that they might gain as much experience as possible, and so 
that the parochial authorities might have an extra available 
source from which trained nurses could be obtained, if their 
services should unfortunately be required. 

" * That they will also recommend that the expenses which 
may be incurred in carrying out these objects be paid in the 
following proportions, viz. : — 

" * One-third by the Corporation, and the remainder by the 
Parish of Liverpool, the township of West Derby, the town- 
ship of Toxteth Park, in proportion to the number of the 
persons in their respective districts within the Borough.' 

" Acting imder this authority (subsequently confirmed), our 
officers at once set to work to inquire for suitable women, to 
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ascertain, as far as possible, their characters and fitness, to 
accustom them to see disease without panic, and to give them 
such instruction in nursing as the shortness of time allowed. 
Our letter to the Mayor of i8th July accepting the task assigned 
us, copy of which is annexed, explains this. 

" The women, as engaged, were placed under the district 
nurses, or the Infirmary or the Workhouse Hospital nurses, 
but the cholera came so rapidly that the testing or training was 
very short and imperfect ; some advantage, however, had been 
gained in collecting the women ready for their work, and 
they became accustomed, by the example of the nurses, to 
be fearless about infection when encountered with proper 
precautions. 

" The Central Relief Committee, at our request, kindly set 
at liberty Mr. Harrison, their visitor, for special cases, whose 
previous experience as our outdoor inspector and whose devo- 
tion to the work have proved of great value. We also secured 
the services of Miss Howarth, as assistant-inspector, and of 
Mr. Patterson, to inquire into characters and references, and 
to assist generally in communicating with the nurses and 
others. 

" The total cost of seeking out, engaging, and emplo)dng these 
women, previous to the respective Boards taking them as 
cholera nurses, has been ^146 71". 4//. ; of which, according to 
agreement, ^48 \^s, 9^. is due from the Health Committee, 
^59 51". 10^. from the Liverpool Vestry, ^14 13J'. 2d, from the 
Toxteth Park Board of Guardians, and £^2t^ \2s. 7^. from the 
West Derby Board of Guardians. 

" The total number of nurses engaged, from first to last, was 
133. The largest number employed at any one time was 120, 
on 28th September ; of this 73 were employed by the Parish 
of Liverpool, 29 by the Parish of Toxteth Park, and 18 were 
in preparation and reserve. 

" Many of them, while thus waiting till called for by the re- 
spective Boards, were most usefully employed under other 
nurses, on cholera, diarrhoea, and other sick cases. 
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"cholera hospital. 

" On the 3rd August this was completed. Dr. Gee most 
wisely (as result proved) forbade nurses to be on duty for more 
than eight hours at a time. One of the few deaths that occurred 
among the nurses arose from disregard of this rule. With this 
restriction, three relays, or six trained nurses, were provided, 
one to be constantly in charge of each ward, and these were 
assisted by selections from the women held in reserve, as men- 
tioned above; the number of such women was increased or 
diminished, from time to time, in proportion to the number of 
patients, or as directed by Dr. Gee. Everything which was 
necessary for the most efficient treatment of the sick was 
supplied liberally and promptly by the Cholera Committee ; and 
from frequent visits of the Lady Superintendent and her sister, 
of members of our Committee, and from the reports of the 
medical men, we can speak in the highest terms of the activity, 
kindness, and devotion of the nurses, and of the freshness and 
cleanliness of the hospital. Had it not been for the care taken 
to provide the nurses with frequent nourishment, we believe 
we should have had to lament many more deaths among them, 
and we have to thank the Cholera Committee most cordially for 
the readiness with which they supplied this. 



" NURSES ATTACHED TO THE DISPENSARIES TO ATTEND TO 
CHOLERA PATIENTS IN THEIR OWN HOMES. 

" The nurses employed under the Dispensary doctors were 
engaged in attendance upon cholera patients at their own 
homes, and such arrangements were made that prompt atten- 
tion could be given to the cases reported — a matter of the 
greatest importance. 

" The seat of the outbreak of the cholera was principally in 
the districts in the neighbourhood of Vauxhall-road. 

" At first the women who were placed to assist in carrying out 
the directions of the Parish Dispensary doctors had their head- 
quarters in the house of nursing districts, Nos. 10 and 9B, 
which was kindly lent by Mrs. Stowell Brown and Mrs. Wood, 
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whose nurses had previously attended to such cases as occurred, 
till they became too numerous for them ; eventually, however, 
the upper part of the house occupied by the Burlington-street 
Dispensary, and subsequently accommodation adjacent to the 
other dispensaries, was provided by the parish, and Mr. Harrison 
and Miss Howarth relieved one another, night and day, in the 
duty of inspection. It was found of very great advantage to 
have the nurses thus at hand, to take instructions at once from 
the doctors, who, if a nurse was not at the moment at liberty, 
wrote the name and address of the patient, and any directions 
he had to give, on a shp of paper, which he put on a file, and 
this paper was taken and attended to by the first nurse who 
came in. Each nurse had a basket, containing i bottle tur- 
pentine, I tin mustard, disinfecting powder and fluid, Liebig's 
beef-tea and arrowroot, also flannel for fomentation and gloves 
for rubbing. Blankets also were furnished by the parish when 
necessary ; care was taken that the nurses did not go to their 
work fasting or weak, food being provided at their quarters. As 
each relay of nurses came on duty, they reported themselves 
to the Superintendent, and received a list of cases to attend to, 
part of which were taken from the reports required to be given 
in by each relay going ofi" duty, so that no case was lost sight 
of till the patient was convalescent or dead. The Superin- 
tendents visited many of the more difficult cases themselves, 
and were in constant communication with the medical gentle- 
men, for whose uniform courtesy and kindness they express 
themselves most grateful. 

" A Register of Nurses and Cases was kept by the Superin- 
tendent from 28th July to 2^th October, and he sent a daily 
report to the committee of the names and numbers of nurses 
employed, cases, visits, deaths, and of any circumstances which 
occurred of interest An abstract of this history of the work 
is sent herewith, and the original, with a register of the names 
of every nurse employed, her character, residence, if dismissed, 
why, &c. &c, is open for your perusal, and will be available 
in. case of a fresh outbreak next year. 

" When the cases needed it, a note was given to convalescent 
patients to the Lady Superintendent of the nursing districts in 
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which they lived, who (assisted in some cases by the Central 
Relief Society) gave, through the district nurses, food, &c., to 
assist recovery. 

"We would venture on a few remarks on the experience 
gained. It is most important that the women intended as 
cholera nurses should pass the doctor before being engaged, so 
as to ensure their being equal physically to the severe strain 
consequent on the employment contemplated. We may mention 
here that the sickness from which the nurses suffered most was 
a kind of fever, not dangerous, but, for the time, unfitting them 
for work. Whether it arose from the bad air in which they 
were obliged to work, or from tendency to cholera, suppressed 
by the precautions taken, we are unable to say. 

" Of course, among so many women collected together on an 
emergency, there were many who proved unfit or untrustworthy ; 
but the zeal, kindness, and devotion of the majority of these 
poor women was most admirable. We regret to say that they 
were often exposed to rudeness and insult from the drunken 
relatives of the patients, and the sick often regarded the tem- 
porary absence of the nurses with terror, feeling them to be a 
protection from the drunkenness around them. Even of those 
women who were unable to resist to the last the temptation of 
drink, pressed on them when exhausted by their laborious and 
often sickening work, many were unsparing of themselves, and 
most kind to their patients, and did good service before they 
gave way. 

" Some of the cases nursed were so offensive that the nurses 
had to be changed every two hours. Where the patients would 
not follow the doctor's orders, the nurse's attendance was 
useless, and she was withdrawn. 

" Drunkenness and want were the principal causes of most 
of the attacks of cholera ; but we must notice the system of 
waking the dead, as practised by the Irish, as about the most 
efficient means that could be taken to spread the disease. 

" We, in common with the rest of our townsmen, are deeply 
indebted to the Cholera Committee of the Vestry, the health 
and medical officers of the Town and Parish of Liverpool'and 
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adjacent districts, for having dealt with cholera in so efficient 
a manner. 

*' We have also to record our best thanks to Miss E. Merry- 
weather, Miss Hunt, Miss Tebbut, Miss Howarth, Mrs. Mal- 
colm, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Patterson, for the efficient way in 
which they carried out the work entrusted to us ; also to Mr. 
Heath, the Secretary of the Central ReHef Society, for the ad- 
vantage we derived from his experiences of the former outbreak 
of cholera. We have also to return our best thanks to many 
of our lady friends for most efficient and laborious assistance, 
and for liberal donations of clothing. 

" In conclusion, may we venture to suggest whether it might 
not be possible to use, for the cure and to prevent the spread of 
fever and other diseases, many women whom the parish must 
support in one form or other. 

"Repeatedly, during the past attack of cholera, the Dispensar}' 
doctors have expressed the wish to have a continuance of such 
aid in their usual work. Many of the women employed as 
cholera nurses had previously been in receipt of parish relief, 
and we are convinced that the Lady Superintendents of districts 
would be most happy that the experience and knowledge of 
our trained district nurses should be available to make the 
services of such women more efficient and useful for such cases 
as are under the care of the parochial doctors. 

" We are, Gentlenien, 

" Your obedient Servants, 

" Robert Hutchison, Chairman. 
"T. D. Hornby, Treasurer:' 

The letter to the Mayor, referred to above, is as follows : — 

"Liverpool, \^h Jtdy^ i866. 

"The Worshipful the Mayor, 

"Dear Sir, — ^The Committee of the Nurses' Training 
School and Home have carefully considered the resolution 
come to at a meeting of the various authorities of Liverpool, 
held under your presidency of 13th July. 
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" In accepting the work they have been asked to undertake, 
the Committee think it necessary to state exactly the extent to 
which they can hope to render assistance in providing an extra 
available source from which trained nurses could be obtained, 
should their services unfortunately be required. 

" They will only be able to supply a few fully trained nurses, 
taken from the regular work of the society ; but they will select, 
to the best of their abilities, respectable women, and divide 
the women into the following classes : — 

I St. — Those who have already some experience in sick- 
nursing. 
2nd. — Women of intelligence who might soon become 

capable of aiding these in nursing. 
3rd. — Ignorant but strong, active women who might clean, 
empty for, and wait upon those nursing. 

" They propose to place these women — some under the best 
of our district nurses (say two under each), or some in the In- 
firmary or Workhouse, under the trained nurses there for some 
hours a day ; some of them might be left with instructions from 
the trained district nurses to attend on special cases in the 
districts : this would be some little training for the women. 

" The main advantage, however, will be, that we may, to a 
certain extent, find out what the women are fit for ; the time is 
too short for much training, and the Lady Superintendent ex- 
presses the hope that the authorities will not expect too much, 
but kindly remember that as there will probably be little time, 
even to prove the capabilities of fresh workers, we must fully 
expect many failures, both as regards nursing and character. 
We enclose the form of engagement we propose to take from 
the women. 

" We understand that we have authority to commence 6ur 
work at once, and that the cost to us in wages, expenses, and 
superintendence will be reimbursed to us by the public bodies 
represented at the meeting of the 13th July. 

" I have the honour to be, 

" Dear Sir, your faithful Servant, 
(Signed) "Robert Hutchison, Chairman. 
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" FORM OF ENGAGEMENT. 

" Liverpool, 186 

** Madam, — In consideration of the sum of paid to me by 

you in advance for the first week's work, and continuance of such wages 
while under trial, I hereby engage whenever called upon by you, at such 
wages as the Health Committee of Liverpool, or the Select Vestry of 
Liverpool, or the West Derby or Toxteth Park Parochial Boards may 
decide, to become and act as nurse or attendant in the case of cholera 
patients, either in hospital or in their own homes, as may be required, for 
as long during the year 186 as you may require ; and I engage to be sober, 
honest, faithful, and obedient to the medical men, head nurses, or any 
others who may be placed by you in authority over me. 

*'I am. Madam, 

** Your obedient Servant, 

i( »» 

• 

In order to show as fully as possible what is the spirit in 
which this work is regarded and carried on by its founders, I 
will give in conclusion some further extracts from the pamphlet 
already quoted. Speaking of the question whether " a religious 
organization" is necessary to the success of such an under- 
taking, the writer says : " A religious organization, in the best 
sense of the phrase, I trust that we possess ; but what is too 
often meant by the words is a dogmatic or sectarian bond. 
This I belie ^'e to be neither necessary nor desirable. The 
Lady Superintendent of the Home and Training School has 
always endeavoured to instil religious motives and a religious 
sense of professional duty into the minds of her pupils; and 
though among these are members of many different sects, we 
are never troubled with religious discord. Good work, faith- 
fully performed, has a tendency to enlarge the mind of a 
Christian, and purify his spirit from sectarian bigotry, to bring 
into strong relief those principles of faith and practice which, 
as the great Judge has assured us, will guide His judgment, and 
to indispose the labourers to * judge ' one another. 

" In the Appendix will be found an address delivered to the 
nurses by one of the Committee, on the first New Year's 
entertainment in the Home. In its sentiments I believe that 
* all who profess and call themselves Christians ' could cordially 
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unite. In working among the poor, we cannot be too careful to 
avoid the suspicion of any latent or subsequent purpose — any 
object other than that openly professed, which, in the present 
case, is that of. curing the sick, alleviating their sufferings, and 
teaching them the rules of health. In this as in most things, 
* singleness of eye ' is necessary to success. If the poor suspect 
that a benefactor seeks to gain them over to any sect, or induce 
them to attend any particular church, they at once set down 
his kindness to selfish and insidious motives, and are neither 
grateful nor edified. Of course this feeling on their part is 
exaggerated and unreasonable; for even their conversion is 
desired as tending to their own happiness. But such is their 
feeling ; and, since it is so, we cannot too carefully avoid any 
indication of sectarianism and proselytism. Of course, in 
proportion as this and our other duties are well performed, will 
be the influence of our example, and the disposition of the 
poor among whom we work to respect and adhere to the faith 
that bears such fruits ; but to desire or seek for any more direct 
results of this kind in the work of healing or relieving the sick 
is to ensure disappointment, and is certainly to depart widely 
from the practice of our Master." 

The address above referred to is as follows : — 
" For the first time the New Year finds our family gathered 
together in a Home of our own, under the kind and motherly 
care of its valued head. 

" We hope that you have found your Home cheerful, com- 
fortable, and convenient. We have spared no trouble to make 
it so ; for we have felt that your work, if thoroughly and heartily 
done, must often be anxious and trying, and we are desirous 
that, when it is over, you should return to a cheerful, com- 
fortable Home. Moreover, we require from you, that whether 
you work in the Hospital, in private families, or among the 
poor, you should be models of cleanliness and neatness ; that 
when you go into the house of the poor to nurse them — ^and 
all of you are bound to go there if sent, and I trust will ever 
consider it the noblest and best part of your work, — ^when you 
go there, we trust that you will enforce cleanliness, ventilation, 
and all those rules of health the observance of which might 
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make their homes so different from what they are — ^might not 
only materially promote health, but often prevent the poor man 
from being driven to the public-house, as a refuge from a place 
more fitted for a pigsty than a human dwelling. By giving you 
every facility for order and cleanliness here, we tnist to 
strengthen your love for them. 

" In the Lady Superintendent you have one in whom you 
will ever find a most kind guardian and friend, if you seek to 
do your duty. She left a position in which she had the promise 
of all which would seem most likely to gratify her tastes and 
feelings, and friends who were most anxious to keep her ; she 
left it and them because she felt that here she was hkely to be 
even more useful, and that therefore here her Lord and Master 
willed that she should be. If you feel, as she is most anxious 
you should, that you are members of a family, you will be ever 
desirous that the character of that family should be as high as 
possible — that it should be a credit to belong to it ; that no act 
or word of yours should bring shame upon it ; but, on the con- 
trary, each of you will strive, by the gentleness, quietness, 
modesty, and truthfulness of your conduct, by constantly in- 
creasing proficiency in your profession, and by the thoroughness 
and conscientiousness of your work, continually to raise the cha- 
racter of the School, and of all belonging to it, higher and higher. 

" The character and position of sick-nurses has not been 
always what it should be, or might be, because neither the 
nurses themselves nor others considered how much depended 
on, how much might be done by, the nurse. 

" Miss Nightingale has shown the world its error; it remains 
with the nurses themselves to do the rest. I hope we shall all 
work heartily to do our part But here I must give you one 
caution : we must beware lest a proper respect for our pro- 
fession should degenerate into a cloak for a wretched pride. 
There is no pride so mean, so contemptible, as that which 
makes a person above her work. There is nothing really mean, 
or degrading, or unclean, which our duty calls us to do ; but if 
ever pride leads us to leave part of our duty or work undone 
or ill done, then indeed we are degraded. But, after all, 
gratitude for what has been done, or the care and affection of 
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your Lady Superintendent, or pride in and fondness for your 
profession and your work, may help you to do well ; but they 
are motives which, unaided, cannot make you what you ought 
to be as nurses, — cannot make your work all it ought to be. 

" There is work, there will be times, for which all motives 
are too weak but one : you can only do your work as it ought 
to be done if you do it as servants, as brethren, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. His eye will be ever upon you \ His hand ever 
near you ; His example should be ever before you. If you are 
merely hirelings, working for man's wages or man's praise, there 
will be much of your work that will be distasteful, wearisome, 
heartless ; if all your work is done as in His sight, and for His 
sake and God's, how different will all appear ! Your work lies, 
as much of His did, among the sick, and suffering, and dying ; 
if you do it as feeling yourselves fellow-workers with Him, it is 
impossible to say — you will never know, no one can ever know 
— how much good you may accomplish. Your patients may be 
irritable and ungrateful ; but if they see that, patiently and con- 
stantly, and when no master's eye but God's sees you, you go 
quietly on with your duty, neither discouraged nor weary in 
well-doing, you may be sure you are sowing good seed, which 
will not be lost, for Almighty power is working with you. The 
long hours of sickness, the pain, and the danger often cause 
things to be remembered and thought of, which in the hurry of 
life and health would be forgotten. 

" Not only the life of your patients may depend on your 
faithfulness to duty, but by it you may also influence for good 
their virtue and happiness here and hereafter. Remember, 
when wearied and perhaps discouraged by ingratitude, it is not 
alone the poor, wretched, irritable, and, perhaps it may seem to 
you, worthless sufferer you are serving — * Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto the least of these, ye did it unto Me.' By his suffering 
which you can alleviate, the object of your care becomes to you 
the representative of Him who died for you. Think of this, and 
your task will become a grateful one, your labour one of love. 

"The choice is before you. Will you be mere hirelings ; or 
will you be respected members of a happy family on earth, and 
a still happier family hereafter ? " 



CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE POSITION OCCUPIED BY CHARITABLE SISTERHOODS IN 

FRANCE. 

The question whether it is desirable to establish a system of 
religious sisterhoods for charitable purposes is one in which 
any appeal which can be made to actual experience must 
obviously be of great importance. It is to France that we 
most naturally turn in order to study the results of such ex- 
perience, for there the system has existed in full vigour from 
the earliest times in which we have any history of charitable 
institutions, and the necessary information is there most easily 
accessible. It has accordingly been the fashion with advocates 
of sisterhoods to bring forward the good management of French 
hospitals and other charities, with their regular staff of Sisters of 
Charity, as an argument for promoting the growth of sisterhoods 
among ourselves. The question of the comparative merits of 
French and English hospitals is one upon which I shall not 
venture to offer an opinion. Competent judges on both sides 
of the Channel are far from being unanimous in this matter. It 
is obvious, however, that in attempting to apply to our own 
case the results of French experience, we must bear in mind 
how different is the charitable organization of which religious 
orders form a part in that country, from anything which exists 
in England. The " Sisters," with whose appearance in French 
hospitals, schools, and streets we are so familiar, form part of 
a vast system, both official and ecclesiastical, the rest of which, 
whatever may be its merits or demerits, we are certainly very 
unlikely at present to borrow from our neighbours. In order 
to judge fairly how far it would be possible or desirable to 
copy this particular part of it, we should have to ascertain not 
only how it works, but how it is connected with the rest of the 
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system, and how that system differs from our own. Without 
attempting fully to carry out so extensive an inquiry, I propose 
in this chapter to state some of the differences between France 
and England, or rather between Paris and London, especially as 
regards the provision for nursing the sick, which will indicate 
the qualified sense in which the experience of the one country 
can be considered as applicable to the other. ^ 

In attempting to make any such comparison we are met at 
the outset by two great sources of confusion. One of these 
consists in the absence of any uniformity of system which 
characterizes all our own charitable institutions, and in parti- 
cular the great diversity of character among our hospitals. No 
two probably are precisely alike in their internal arrangements, 
and the same offices are sometimes described by different 
names in different institutions. It is therefore difficult to com- 
pare one English hospital with another, and still more difficult 
to make any general statements respecting them with sufficient 
accuracy to serve as a ground of comparison with the system 
which is common to all the hospitals of Paris. This difficulty 
is increased by the scantiness of the reports published by most 
of our hospitals, which, as every one knows, consist chiefly of 
subscription lists, and, of course, do not enter into any com- 
parisons between their own arrangements and those of other 
institutions. It is, however, in some degree met for my pur- 
poses by a report published in 1862 by MM. Blondel and Ser,^ 
the principal inspector and the engineer of the "Assistance 
publique." A discussion having arisen in the "Acad^mie 
de M^decine " of Paris respecting the relative merits of French 
and English hospitals, the present Director of Public Assist- 
ance, M. Armand Husson, sent these two gentlemen to visit 

^ The following account having been written before the present war, it 
is at present impossible to say how much of it may have been rendered 
obsolete as a statement of existing facts by the changes which have since 
taken place; but 'whatever interest may belong to it as a study of the 
working of religious sisterhoods in connection with public charities is, of 
course, untouched by those changes. (January 1 87 1.) 

* Rapport sur les Hdpitaux Civils de la Ville de Londres : au point de vue 
de la Comparaison de ces ]^tablissements avec les H6pitaux de la Ville 
de Paris. Par M. Blondel, Inspecteur principal, et M. L. Ser, Ing^nieur, 
de r Administration de 1' Assistance publique. Paris, 1862. 
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the hospitals and other charitable institutions of a correspond- 
ing kind in London, with a view to obtaining information upon 
the questions in dispute. Their report gives a great deal of 
information upon the points of comparison, which is condensed 
in a report upon their work^ presented to the Academy by 
M. Husson. 

The second source of confusion to which I refer is the fact 
that the things to be compared do not, in fact, correspond with 
any exactness. Not only are the institutions and their inmates 
very different in character in the two countries, but there is 
also a difference between the French and English methods of 
distribution of inmates among the various institutions which 
are in other respects most analogous, and between which alone 
any comparison can be made. The population of a French 
hospital is not drawn from exactly the same social level as that 
from which our English hospitals are filled, nor are the hospitals 
supported by quite corresponding classes in the two countries. 
M. Husson has pointed out, in his report upon the work of 
MM. Blondel and Ser just mentioned, that the great difference 
between the practice of the two countries is, that in France the 
sick are considered as the charge of the State, which maintains 
all the principal hospitals, while the old and infirm are chiefly 
caxed for by private charity ; with us, on the other hand, legal 
provision is made for the support of the old and infirm, while 
hospitals and dispensaries for the sick poor are supported 
chiefly by private charity. The hospitals in Paris, being public 
institutions, are open to all classes, the admission of patients 
depending merely upon the opinion pronounced by the medical 
authorities upon the urgency of the case ; and when once ad- 
mitted, they are provided with everything they want — not only 
with food and medicine, but with linen and a hospital uniform, 
their own clothes being, if necessary, cleaned and repaired 
during their stay in the hospital and returned to them on 
leaving. In some cases, also, the children of patients are 
received into the asylum for " Enfants assist^s " during the 
period required for the parents' treatment in the hospitals. 

^ Rapport sur un Ouvrage de MM. Blondel et Ser. Extrait du Compte 
rendu de TAcad^mie des Sciences morales et politiques. 
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While the very poorest are thus supplied gratuitously with 
all they want, tiowever, some payment is regularly required 
from those patients who can afford it. In most of the London 
hospitals, on the other hand, there is a rule requiring a recom- 
mendation from a subscriber as a condition of admission, 
although this may be dispensed with in urgent cases ; in many 
hospitals all the patients are required to provide some part of their 
own diet (generally tea and sugar), to bring a change of linen, and 
to pay for their own washing. The effect of these regulations 
is, of course, more or less, to exclude the very lowest class ; so 
that the population of a London hospital is of a somewhat 
higher grade than that of the public hospitals in Paris, which 
in fact correspond, as to the nature of their population, not 
exactly ^\dth hospitals in London, but with hospitals and work- 
house infirmaries combined. The infirmaries in the " Hospices 
gdn^raux " and other asylums for the destitute and infirm are 
intended only for the treatment of the inmates when ill, not 
for the reception of destitute patients like those who are ad- 
mitted into our workhouse infirmaries. 

These sources of confusion, though they destroy the exact- 
ness of any possible comparison, yet afford a strong instance of 
that which my comparison is intended to show ; namely, the 
difficulty of judging what would be the effect of borrowing any 
single part of a system which differs from our own in a manner 
not only so essential but so complicated. For this and other 
reasons, I shall not attempt to set the two systems side by side ; 
it will be sufficient for my purpose to describe some of the 
principal features of the French system, with occasional refer- 
ence to our own institutions. The principal sources from 
which I shall take this description are M. Husson's work on 
hospitals,^ and that of his predecessor in the office of Director 
of Public Assistance, M. Davenne, upon the " Secours publics 
en France."^ I must take this opportunity of expressing my 
grateful sense of M. Husson's kindness, not only in giving me 
every facility for collecting information respecting the Paris 

^ fitudes sur les Hopitaux. Par M. Armand Husson, Directeur-General 
de V Assistance publique. Paris : Paul Dupont, 1862. 

* De rOrganisation et du Regime des Secours publics en France. Par 
H. J. B. Davenne. Paris : Paul Dupont, 1865. 
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hospitals on the spot, but in th6 still more valuable form of 
personal oommunkations and encouragement in my under- 
taking. 

It is well known that all the public hospitals of Paris, and 
the system of public relief which there corresponds to that ad- 
ministered by our own Poor-law, are under the control and 
direction of a central office, called the "Administration de 
r Assistance Publique." But this arrangement is of recent 
date, and is peculiar to Paris. In the provinces, the hospitals 
and the "bureaux de bienfaisance " are managed by local 
boards, called "commissions administratives," the members 
of which, though nominated by the Prefects and subject to the 
authority of the Minister of the Interior, are not placed under 
the control of any central office. I have not attempted to 
make any inquiry into the managemenj; of the French pro- 
vincial hospitals or other institutions. For every reason it 
seemed best to confine the comparison to Paris and London, 
and to occupy myself especially, though not quite exclusively, 
with the general hospitals of these two cities. 

Before the Revolution of 1789, the Paris hospitals, of which 
the H6tel-Dieu was by far the oldest and the most important, 
were quite independent of each other and of the " bureaux de 
charity." The hospitals were from the earliest times not only 
served by religious orders, but governed by ecclesiastical 
superiors. M. Husson^ gives full accounts of the great abuses 
which were discovered in the Hotel-Dieu and other hospitals 
early in the i6th century, and quotes a decree of the Parlia- 
ment of the year 1505 for its reformation, the means proposed 
for which are the separation of the spiritual from the temporal 
management of the hospital and the appointment of lay com- 
missioners for the administration of its temporal affairs. Many 
similar measures followed, until, as M. Davenne tells us, " C'est 
k la suite de divers ^dits, renouvelds plusieurs fois sans succ^s 
dans le cours des XV' et XVI" sifecles, que, par celui du 24 
Octobre, 1612, Tadministration des ^tablissements hospitallers 
fut d^finitivement retiree au clergd et remise aux mains sdcu- 
li^res." (Secours publics, p. 231.) The actual nursing, however, 

^ £tades sur les Hopitaux. 
M 
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has always remained in the hands of the religious orders, many 
of which have been instituted for this very purpose. 

At th :: time of the Revolution, the revenues of the hospitals 
and of the " bureaux de charit^," and all other charitable insti- 
tutions, were declared to be public property; and the "commis- 
sions admin istratives," ^ which are still the governing bodies of 
the provincial establishments, were created for the manage- 
ment of all the " ^tablissements de bienfaisance." At Paris, in 
the year 1801, a "Conseil g^n^ral des Hospices" was estab- 
lished, by which, with the assistance of a " commission adminis- 
trative," all the hospitals and hospices of that city were to be 
governed. In the same year the "secours k domicile," or 
administration of relief, in Paris, was put into the hands of 
the same council. Its successor, the present office of the 
" Assistance publique," was instituted by a law dated loth 
of January, 1849, on the recommendation of a special com- 
mission. By this law all the powers of the old " Conseil 
general des Hospices " and of the " Commission administrative " 
were placed in the hands of the head of the office, who is called 
the " Directeur de 1' Ad ministration g^ndrale de I'Assistance 
pubUque." He is appointed by the Minister of the Interior, 
upon the recommendation of the Prefect of the Seine. Subject 
to their authority, and to that of a " Conseil de Surveillance," 
he exercises absolute authority over all the " services " which are 
placed under his control, and over all the officials employed 
in any of them. He is the legal representative of all the institu- 
tions under his direction, and guardian of the " enfants trouv^s, 
abandonn^s et orphelins," and of the insane. He has a per- 
manent seat in the council of superintendence, which meets once 
a fortnight, under the presidency of the Prefect of the Seine.^ 

^ These commissions are composed of five members appointed by the 
*'prefet;" the"maire" is ex-officio president. They meet once a fort- 
night, and each member in rotation is entrusted, for a fixed period, with the 
daily superintendence of the establishments under the management of the 
commission. 

2 This council is composed as follows : — 

*' Le Prefet de la Seine, president ; le prefet de police ; deux membres 
du conseil municipal ; deux maires ou adjoints ; deux administrateurs des 
comites d'assistance des arrondissements municipaux ; un conseiller d'etat 
ou un maJtre des requetes au Conseil d*etat ; un membre de la Cour de 
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The present Director-General, M. Armand Husson, in his 
work upon hospitals, gives (9th Appendix, p. 548) a complete 
list of the establishments of which the Director-General has the 
management, with their objects, number of inmates, and staff of 
officials or attendants. The establishments are as follows : — 
. I. The "Administration centrale," or office where all the 
business of the " Assistance publique " is carried on. Attached 
to this central office are fifty-seven visitors. 

2. " Bureau Central d* Admission," where patients wishing to 
be admitted into the hospitals must, as a rule, apply in the 
first instance, although cases of accident and other very urgent 
cases are admitted, without this preliminary, at the nearest 
hospital. This office is in daily communication with all the 
hospitals, and receives from each of them information of the 
number of beds occupied, &c., and from it applicants who are 
judged fit. for admission are distributed among the hospitals, 
according to the information thus received. At this office out- 
patients also receive gratuitous advice and treatment, and 
bandages and other surgical appliances are distributed to the 
poor. The patients whose cases are the most urgent are sent 
at once to the hospital thus chosen for them. Those whose 
cases are comparatively slight are sent home, with a supply of 
medicines, &c., for immediate use, and visited by one of the 
visitors employed by the "Assistance publique," who investigates 
their ^ circumstances, and decides whether, if admitted to a 
hospital, they should be required to make any payment, and in 
that case fixes the sum to be required from them. 

3. Eight^ general and ten special hospitals. The " special " 
hospitals are intended either for the treatment of particular 
diseases or of a particular class of patients ; they include two 
children's hospitals in Paris, and two sea-side hospitals for 
children suffering from scrofulous affections, and the " Maison 

Cassation ; un medecin des hdpitaux et hospices, en exercice ; un chirurgien 
des hopitaux et hospices, en exercice ; un professeur de la faculte de 
medecine ; un membre de la Chambre de Commerce ; un membre d'un des 
conseils de prud'hommes ; cinq membres pris en dehors des categories 
indiquees ci-dessus." — Law of the 24th April, 1849. De Watteville's 
** Legislation Charitable," p. 108. 

* A new general hospital of 600 beds is or was about to be built at M^nil- 
montant. 

M 2 
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municipale de Sant^," for the reception of patients who are able 
to pay for their treatment, the terms varying, according to the 
accommodation required, from 4 to 1 2 francs a day. 

4. Five "hospices," — ^namely, the Bic^tre and Salp^tri^re 
asylums, for aged men and women, respectively ; two hospitals 
fcH: incurables, one for men and one for women ; and the " En- 
fants assist^s " (formerly called the " Enfants trouvds " ), where 
foundlings, abandoned children, and children whose parents are 
in hospitals (under certain conditions) are received, and from 
whence they are distributed to the care of nurses in different 
parts of the country. 

5. Three "Maisons de Retraite," or alms-houses. 

6. Four " Hospices fond^s," or endowed asylums for the 
aged and infirm. 

7. Six "Etablissements de Service g^n^ral," for the supply 
of provisions and medical stores to the other institutions: these 
are the "boulangerie centrale, cave centrale, boucherie cen- 
trale, pharmacie centrale, amphitheatre d'anatomie, et service 
d'approvisionnement" 

8. Two institutions for giving assistance to the poor at their 
own homes, called the Fondation Montyon and the Filature 
des Indigents. The first of these is a fund left to the adminis- 
tration by M. de Montyon, from which assistance is given to 
convalescents on their return home from the hospitals ; the 
second is an " Etablissement de Service g^ndral," for pro- 
viding the linen and other articles of clothing, &c., required 
for the use of the hospitals. Part of these are bought in the 
ordinary way of business ; part of the work is given out, by 
way of charity, to poor women at their own homes or in the 
*' hospices : " some of the inmates of the Salpetri^re are thus 
enabled to earn a little money. 

9. " Bureaux de Bienfaisance," of which there is one in each 
of the twenty " arrondissements " of Paris. " Chaque bureau," 
says M. Husson (p. 556), "se compose (1°) du maire de 
Tarrondissement, pr^sident-ne ; (2°) des adjoints, membres-nds ; 
(3°) de douze administrateurs ; (4°) d'un nombre illimitd de 
commissaires de bienfaisance et de dames de charitd ; (5°) d'un 
secr^aire-tr^sorier. 
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" II est attach^ k chaque bureau des mddecins et chirurgiens, 
des sages femmes, des sceurs de charity, et des employes de 
divers grades, en nombre proportionnd aux besoins du service. 
Les bureaux de bienfaisahce designent chaque annde, dans 
leur sein, par la voie du sqnitin, un vice-president, un secretaire 
honoraire, un ordonnateur et un d^Mgue." 

The "Secretariat du Bureau" is almost always at the "Mairie." 
In each airondissement there are from one to four "maisons 
de secours j" there were, in 1867, fifty-seven of these houses. 
These " maisons de secours " are served by Sisters, the number 
of whom in each house varied in 1862 from one to eight. 

10. The "Direction des Nourrices," an establishment the 
object of which is to mediate between the parents of new-born 
children and the nurses who come to Paris from the country 
to offer their services. This office is charged with the super- 
intendence of children born in the hospitals, on whose account 
special assistance is granted, "k titre d'encouragement" to those 
mothers who consent to keep their children themselves. 

11. " Services exterieurs." There were in 1862 twenty-five 
**arrondissements*' in the country, in which 21,487 of the 
"enfants assistds" were distributed, and seven "arrondisse- 
ments" in which 2,027 children were placed by the " Direction 
des Nourrices : " an official inspector is employed in each of 
these districts. 

All these institutions are supported at the public expense. 
M. Husson gives tables taken from the budget of 1862 
(Etudes, Appendix 8, p. 527, &c.), by which it appears that the 
ordinary expenses of the administration for that year were 
upwards of twenty-two million fi-ancs. These expenses are 
defrayed partly by the revenues belonging to the administra- 
tion, partly by a "subvention municipale," levied upon the 
octroi. The revenues belonging to the administration, which 
amount to scarcely one-half of its expenses, consist of the 
income arising from endowments and benefactions, of the 
returns from institutions in which the inmates make some pay- 
ment, and of rights granted by the law. These rights are 
certain dues upon theatrical performances and other "spec- 
tacles," upon burial-grounds, and upon the Monts de Pi^te. 
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" Certes/ says M. Husson, " nous n'avons rien k regretter des 
privileges sou vent exorbitants dont jouissaient autrefois les 
hopitaux, puisque, sous Tempire de la legislation moderne, 
qui a fait rentrer les administrations hospitali^res dans le droit 
commun, une subvention, prdlev^e sur les produits de Toctroi, 
supplde aux ressources que Tadministration a perdues. Mais 
cette subvention, ne se r^glant jamais que sur le d^couvert du 
budget, qu'elle a pour but d'^quilibrer, ne lui permet plus, 
comme autrefois, de faire profiter la fortune hospitali^re de la 
gestion intelligente de ses biens ; sou vent, au contraire, obligee 
de pourvoir k des besoins extraordinaires ou k des construc- 
tions nouvelles, elle a dii alien er une partie de sa dotation im- 
mobili^re ou de ses capitaux, rdduits aujourd'hui k moins de 
moiti^ de ce qu'ils ^taient au moment de la Revolution. 

" L'ancien. patrimoine des pauvres, fond^ en partie par la 
charitd priv^e, s'alimente bien encore k cette source fdconde : 
chaque ann^e Tad ministration enregistre des donations et 
des legs ; mais cette ressource n*a plus la meme importance 
qu'autrefois. Non-seulement elle suit les fluctuations de la 
prosperity publique ; mais, comme la fortune, qui, en France, 
se morcelle tons les jours davantage, elle se subdivise sans 
cesse, et s'^parpille, si Ton pent s*exprimer ainsi, sur une 
multitude d'oeuvres et de sp^cialit^s diverses. 

" Et en effet, dans le nombre des liberalit^s que notre adminis- 
tration recueille chaque ann^e, les plus considerables comme 
les plus modestes, ayant presque toutes une affectation sp^ciale, 
sont destinies k crder des services ou des moyens nouveaux, 
et n'apportent le plus souvent qu'un soulagement de peu 
d'importance aux charges incessamment croissantes qui p^sent 
sur elle. 

" Aussi Tadministration, tous les jours un peu moins riche 
par I'augmentation meme de ses besoins, se voit-elle, en pre- 
sence du d^couvert de ses budgets, dans la n^cessit^ de 
rdclamer chaque ann^e des subventions plus fortes, malgr^ 
le soin qu'elle apporte k restreindre ses d^penses dans les 
limites les plus mod^r^es." 

M. Davenne considers that the obligation of the municipality 
thus to contribute whatever may be necessary to balance the 
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excess of expenditure over income of the administration, is 
rather moral than legal, although the law, as early as the year 
1798, made provision for its fulfilment by the re-establishment 
of the octrois which had been abolished in 179 1. 

The mere enumeration of all the institutions which are thus 
administered in Paris by one central office upon uniform prin- 
ciples, and at the expense of a common fund, is sufficient to show 
one great difference between the position of charitable religious 
orders there and any place which they could occupy in London. 
The authority of the Director-General over every individual 
employed in any one of these institutions is absolute, and is 
delegated in each hospital or ** hospice " to a local director, who 
represents him in that particular establishment, and is bound 
to furnish him with a daily report of all that takes place in it. 
These directors receive salaries of from 2,700 fr. to 6,500 fr. 
per annum, besides lodging, lighting and firing, the rank of 
"chefs de bureaux," and a retiring pension after 30 years 
service amounting to half their salary. They appear to be men 
of such position, experience, and ability as thoroughly qualify 
them to carry out and enforce the instructions of the Director- 
General. This form of government, whatever its other ad- 
vantages or disadvantages, certainly provides a degree of con- 
trol over the religious orders employed in the hospitals to 
which there would be no counterpart in one of our London 
committees, and which I have reason to think is considered 
by competent judges in Paris as absolutely necessary in dealing 
with the "Sisters," who, being subject to their own religious 
superiors, and bound by their own rules, will never co-operate 
with the secular administration with the heartiness which may 
be expected from secular subordinates. An extract from the 
work already quoted of M. Davenne, who is certainly very 
friendly to Sisterhoods, shows that this difficulty is strongly felt 
in some cases even by the French administration. Speaking of 
the orders by which the different institutions are served, he 
says (vol. i. p. 268, note) : — 

" Quant aux hospices de la Salpetrifere et de Bicetre, Tobstacle 
qui s^ oppose k ce que le service y soit remis k des religieuses 
est dans la nombreuse population et I'dtendue meme de ces 
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vastes dtablissements, oh Tautorit^, dont le ressort tend St 
s'affaiblir pr^is^ment en raison de sa trop grande extension, a 
d'autant plus besoin, pour ^tre ponctuellement obAe, d'exercer 
une action prompte et directe sur ses agents \ tous les degr^s ; 
tandis que les sceurs, k quelqu'ordre qu'elles appartiennent, 
dependant de superieurs places en dehors de Tadministration, 
n'ofFriraient pas, sous ce rapport, les garanties qu'elle est en 
droit d'exiger, et dont le soin de sa responsabilit^ lui com- 
mande de ne pas se dessaisir." 

The position occupied by the Sisterhoods in the hospitals 
is defined partly by custom and partly by the treaties passed 
between the administration and the superiors of each order. 
Similar treaties regulate their rights and duties in the " maisons 
de secours," the schools, and other institutions in which they 
are employed. Before giving the terms of the agreement 
between the religious orders and the administration, I must 
describe the nature of their work in the hospitals, and the 
general result of such inquiries as I have been able to make as 
to the manner in which it is performed. 

The eight general hospitals of Paris are served by the fol- 
lowing sisterhoods : — 

L'H6tel Dieu, la Charitd, and Lariboisibre, by the Sceurs de 
St. Augustin, whose " maison m^re *' is in the Hotel Dieu. 
This order is cloistered, their rule forbidding them to leave the 
hospitals which they serve. In case of necessity, they go from 
place to place in a close carriage, not fewer than four together. 

Beaujon, La Pitie, and St. Antoine, by the Sceurs de Ste. 
Marthe, one of the oldest of the " ordres hospitaliers," and one 
in which there is great comparative freedom. Their " maison 
mbre " is the Hospital of St. Antoine. The members of these 
two orders are generally said to be the best hospital nurses in 
Paris : the facts that their principal work is nursing, and that 
their novitiate is passed in a hospital, probably account for this.^ 

Necker, by the Filles de St. Vincent de Paule — the order 
which I have fully described in Chapter IV. Their " maison 
mfere " is in the Rue du Bac. Their skill in nursing is said to 
be decidedly inferior to that of the two preceding orders. 

I See Miss Nightingale's " Notes on Hospitals," Appendix, 
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There is no hospital or opportunity for training in nursing at 
the " maison mfere." 

Cochin, by the Soeurs de Ste. Marie. 

There is in each hospital a local superior, who is responsible 
for the maintenance of order in the wards, for the proper 
execution of the directions given by the medical staff, for the 
distribution of clothes, linen, food, and medicine to the patients ; 
she and her Sisters have the charge of the kitchen, the 
laundry (where there is one), the " lingerie," &c, and the 
superintendence of the paid nurses, male and female, and other 
servants employed in the wards. They occupy, in short, as 
nearly as possible the same position as that of our head nurses, 
or " Sisters." Under each Sister are placed one or more "infir- 
miers" and " infirmi^res" — as a rule never less than one of each 
sex. These paid nurses correspond to the under-nurses in an 
English hospital. They are engaged and paid by the adminis- 
tration, with the consent, and generally upon the recommenda- 
tion, of the superior, and are placed by it under the authority 
of the Sisters ; so that, for instance, a servant would always be 
dismissed upon the request of the superior. They receive from 
180 to 252 fr. a year (the maximum of 252 being reached, in case 
of good cpnduct, by four annual augmentations of i& fr.), and 
clothing 'y and after fifteen years of service, or when completely 
disabled by wounds or accidents received in the service, they are 
are entitled to a pension, or to what is called " repos en nature," 
that is, board, lodging, firing, lighting, and clothing, with a small 
allowance in money, var5dng from 10 to 30- fr. a year. 

This appears to me to be the weakest part of the French 
system. The pay is very low as compared with that of domestic 
servants, which in the case of a general servant is I am told 
usually about 30 fp. a month (without clothing or pension, 
of course) ; and the difficulty of getting respectable people 
to fill this position seems to be greater even than that which 
is found in getting trustworthy under-nurses in English hospitals. 
Complaints of their want of sobriety and morality are universal, 
and no attempt can be made to give them any kind of special 
training. The rules forbidding nurses to receive fees from the 
patients are as strict as in our own hospitals, but appear to 
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be in the case of the paid nurses equally generally disregarded. 
It is of course impossible to ascertain the exact value of such 
complaints ; but it is obvious that the arrangement is one 
under which it is scarcely possible that there should not be 
considerable ground for them. The Sisters cannot have com- 
plete authority over the paid nurses, who are neither their 
servants nor members of the same body ; nor are the Sisters 
made responsible for their welfare. The numerical importance 
of this body appears from the accompanying Table I., which, at 
my request, M. Husson was kind enough to have filled up for 
me, the object being to ascertain what proportion of the work 
in the hospitals could be performed by the Sisters themselves. 
The table shows the exact number of men and women 
employed in the wards, and in household work, the number of 
sisters, of medical officers and students, of wards, and of beds, in 
each of the eight general hospitals. I have endeavoured to con- 
struct a similar table for the eleven principal London hospitals, 
and I have to thank the secretaries and other officials of those 
institutions for the kindness with which they have given me all 
the information I desired. In collecting the information given 
in Table II., I found that the internal arrangements with 
respect to medical officers and pupils varied so much from 
hospital to hospital, and even in some cases from time to time, 
that I have thought it best to omit those two columns alto- 
gether. For a similar reason, most of the other columns must 
be regarded as giving only approximate results. It will be 
observed that we have scarcely any male nurses in our hos- 
pitals, which some of those best qualified to judge consider 
as matter of regret 

It is, of course, extremely difficult for any one, and impossible 
without long and intimate observation of the hospitals of both 
countries, to compare the merits of French and English nurses, 
or the degree in which, in either city, the physical and moral 
well-being of the patients is assured. The result of the in- 
quiries I have been able to make in the matter, however, have 
convinced me that there is no such incontestable superiority 
on . either side as is sometimes assumed. Even if it were so, 
the question whether the presence of religious orders in the 
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French hospitals was advantageous or otherwise would not. 
thereby be decided. For it is very difficult to disentangle the 
effects produced by this circumstance from those due to other 
causes, which vary in the two systems, such as construction, 
internal arrangement, and administration. MM. Blondel and 
Ser give a decided though not unqualified preference to the 
French hospitals on most of these latter points ; but the result 
of their observations upon the " personnel" of the English hos- 
pitals is thus summed up by M. Husson in his report upon 
their work : " Mais il faut bien le dire, \ Londres la tenue 
des salles est parfaite ; tout y respire Tordre, le calme, et la 
propretd. Les notres les ^galent k ce dernier point de vue ; 
mais il parait malheureusement certain que si notre personnel 
de religieuses plac^es \ la tete de nos salles ne le c^de en 
rien aux sceurs anglaises (sisters), leurs infirmibres (nurses) aux- 
quelles est confix le soin des malades, m^me dans les services 
consacrds aux hommes, Temportent de beaucoup sur les gens 
de service des deux sexes que nous employons." 

It will be seen, on referring to the number of paid nurses em- 
ployed in the French hospitals, that a large part of the actual 
work of nursing must be performed by them, the business of 
the Sisters being in great measure that of superintendence. In 
this respect the division of labour between the " Soeurs " and 
the "infirmiers" or "infirmi^res" is just the same as that 
between our Sisters and assistant nurses. But there are 
some circumstances, arising from the constitution of the reli- 
gious orders, which throw a greater share of responsibility upon 
the French paid nurses than need ever be laid upon our own 
under-nurses. In the first place, the Sisterhoods always live in 
their own " communautd," which must be quite a separate 
building or part of the building. In this separate part of the 
building they always sleep and take their meals, and they 
retire to it at stated hours for their devotions, I believe that 
in some orders these occupy as much as two hours a day. 
During all these absences, the patients are left in the sole 
charge of the paid nurses, of whom M. Husson speaks in the 
above extract as a class very inferior to our own assistant 
nurses. The seriousness of this evil is obvious. The night- 
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. watching is entrusted to some of the paid nurses specially 
appointed for this purpose, one of the Sisters going round the 
wards once in the course of the night, at an uncertain hour. 
The paid nurses sleep in dormitories, and take their meals 
in refectories belonging to the hospitals, without any special 
superintendence. 

Another inconvenience of which I have heard serious com- 
plaints from medical men and directors of hospitals arises 
from the excessive scrupulousness of the Sisters upon the 
score of delicacy. This false modesty is greater in some 
orders than in others; in some cases I have been told that 
the Sisters themselves are annoyed at the unnecessary restric- 
tions imposed upon them in this respect by their rule. These 
restrictions entirely deprive many patients of the care of the 
Sisters. Such patients are left to the care of the paid nurses. 

Miss Nightingale, in an appendix to her "Notes on Hos- 
. pitals " (p. 183), says, in speaking of the system which exists 
in the Paris hospitals, " The administration complains of the 
Sisters, and the doctors wish the Sisters * were completely under 
them.' The Sisters complain of the administration, and wish 
that the order * had it completely under itself.* And all are the 
best possible friends, and the collision and competition does 
the greatest possible good." After discussing various other 
systems, she continues, " The cardinal sin of paid nurses, of 
all classes, of all nations, is taking petty bribes and making 
petty advantages (of many different sorts and sizes) out of the 
patients. From this sin all orders, whether Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, are exempt ; but from it their servants are by 
no means exempt. . . . The rules of hospital head nurses in 
London, were they really religious women, who would neither 
take any present themselves nor be guilty of any kind of im- 
propriety, would enable them to exercise a far more efficient 
surveillance over assistant-nurses, as to both these things, than 
can be exercised by Roman Catholic or Protestant orders 
living in community. All kinds of things between nurses and 
patients may and do go on in the sisters' wards, when the sisters 
are out of the way. A hospital head nurse is (or ought to be) 
always in command of her ward." 
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In the London hospitals the sleeping-room of the head 
nurse usually opens out of her ward, and overlooks it also by 
a window. 

The treaties passed between the administration and the Sister- 
hoods, who undertake to serve any hospital or " hospice," are 
prepared according to the following form, for a copy of which 
I am indebted to the kindness of M. Husson : — 



"TRAITE ENTRE L' ADMINISTRATION DE L'ASSISTANCE 
PUBLIQUE ET LA CONGREGATION DES SCEURS 

DE . . . . 

" Entre il a dte convenu ce qui suit : — 

"Art. I. — Les soeurs hospitali^res de la congregation de 
.... seront chargdes de desservir TH .... 

"Art. 2. — Le nombre des soeurs est fix^ k . . . . qui seront 
r^parties entre les difFerents services, conformement k I'dtat 
d* organisation. Ce nombre pourra, par decision du Directeur 
de I'Administration pre'alablement approuvde par le Ministre 
de rint^rieur, etre augment^ ou diminu^ en raison des besoins 
du service. La congregation sera consultee sur la modifica- 
tion \ op^rer. 

" Toutefois dans les cas d'urgence, tel que celui de la maladre 
d'une des sceurs qui la mettrait hors d*dtat de continuer son 
service, la Superieure g^n^rale pourra, en prevenant TAd- 
ministration, envoyer provisoirement une autre soeur pour la 
remplacer. 

" La Superieure remettra au directeur de la maison Tdtat 
nominatif, certifi^ par elle, des soeurs admises pour le service 
de I'dtablissement. 

" Art. 3. — Les sceurs hospitali^res seront placdes, quant aux 
rapports temporels, sous Tautorite de I'Administration, et 
tenues de se conformer aux lois, ddcrets, ordonnances et 
r^glements qui regissent I'Administration hospital i^re. 

" Art. 4. — Les principales fonctions des soeurs consistent \ 
administrer aux malades tous les soins que leur ^tat reclame, 
\ veiller au maintien de la salubrity et de la propret^ des 
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salles et des meubles, k Tentretien du linge, k la preparation 
et k la distribution des aliments, ainsi qu'k la distribution des 
medicaments, en se conformant aux r^glements. 

" La Supdrieure ddsignera les soeurs pour les diflf^rents ser- 
vices, en donnant connaissance k TAdministration de chaque 
mutation. 

" Art. 5. — ^11 sera foumi aux soeurs un logement s^pare et k 
proximite du service. Elles seront meubMes convenablement, 
nourries, blanchies, chauffees, ^clairdes aux frais de la maison, 
qui leur foumira aussi le gros linge, comme draps, taies 
d'oreillers, chemises ou surplies, nappes, serviettes, essuie- 
mains, torchons, et tabliers de travail 

*' II sera dress^, k Tentr^e des soeurs, un inventaire du mo- 
bilier qui leur sera foumi, et il sera proc^d^, chaque annde, 
au r^colement de cet inventaioe. 

" Art. 6. — U Administration paiera, chaque annde, pour Ten- 
tretien et le vestiaire de chaque soeur, une sonmie de . • . 
payable par mois, 

" Art. 7. — Le changement des soeurs pourra avoir lieu par 
la volonte de la Sup^rieure gen^rale de la congregation, ou 
sur la demande de TAdministration. 

"Art. 8. — Les gens de service, infirmiers et infirmi^res, places 
dans les services confi^s aux soeurs, seront, sur la presentation 
de la Superieure de I'etablissement, nomm^s par TAdministra- 
tion, qui pourra les renvoyer, soit spontan^ment, soit sur la 
demande de la Superieure. 

" Art. 9. — Lorsque Tige ou les infirmites mettront une soeur 
hors d'etat de continuer son service, elle pourra toe con- 
servee dans la maison, et y ^tre nourrie, edairee, chaufFee, 
blanchie, fournie de gros linge, pourvu qu'elle compte au 
moins dix annees de service dans les etablissements chari- 
tables dependant de TAdministration des Hospices de Paris ; 
mais elle ne recevra pas le traitement de celles qui sont en 
activite. 

" Toutefois, une soeur qui, par suite d'accident arrive dans le 
service, se trouverait dans Timpossibilite absolue de le reprendre, 
aura droit au benefice du present article, bien qu*elle ne comp- 
tit pas dix annees de service. Les soeurs seront considereeSj. 
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en toute position, comme fiUes de la maison, et non comme 
mercenaires. 

"Art. 10.— En cas de decbs de Tune des soeurs, il sera ac- 
cord^, pour frais fundraires, une somme de cinquante francs, 
ind^pendamment du droit k une concession gratuite dans un 
cimeti^re. 

"Art. II. — Uaumonier ou chapelain de la maison ne pourra 
pas prendre ses repas avec les soeurs ; it n'aura aucune inspec- 
tion sur leur conduite. 

"Art. 12. — Dans le cas de la retraite volontaire de la com- 
munaut^, ou de son remplacement par une autre congregation, 
la Supdrieure gdn^rale ou TAdministration* des Hospices devra 
prdvenir Tautre partie, et s'entendre sur T^poque de la sortie 
des soeurs de r^tablissement. Dans tous les cas, cette sortie 
ne sera obligatoire qu'un mois aprfes la notification faite par 
celle des parties qui voudra rdsilier le traitd 

" Fait k .... en quintuple expedition — Fune pour la Sup^- 
rieure gdndrale, la seconde pour la soeur qui sera sup^rieure 
de TH. . . . , la troisibme pour T Administration des Hos- 
pices, la quatrifeme pour le pr^fet, et la cinquifeme pour le 
Ministre." 

The position of the Sisters who are employed by the "Bureaux 
de Bienfaisance " in visiting the poor in Paris is something to 
which we have no exact parallel in London. It may be de- 
scribed as a sort of combination of the offices of relieving 
officer and district visitor. The Sisters occupy a distinctly 
official position as representatives of the "Assistance Pub- 
lique," by whom they are supported, and whose funds they 
dispense ; the national flag hangs over the door of every 
"maison de secours" where they live; while, on the other 
hand, the well-known dress of the order sufficiently proclaims 
their ecclesiastical character and their position as representa- 
tives of the Church. 

The general outline of the plan upon which the *' secours \ 
domicile " is administered is as follows : — 

In each of the twenty arrondissements of Paris there is, as has 
already been said, a " Bureau de Bienfaisance," or local board 

N 
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for the administration of relief. It is composed of the maire 
(who is ex'officio president) and his " adjoints," twelve unpaid 
administrators, and a paid " secrdtaire-trdsorier," who have 
power to add to their number as many " dames de charit^ " 
and "commissaires de bienfaisance '* as they may think fit. 
They may also employ the services of as many Sisters of 
Charity as they think fit, of any religious order they may 
choose, subject to the approbation of the prefect, and of a 
sufficient number of paid medical officers, midlives, and school- 
masters and mistresses. The members of the bureau are 
renewed by one-fourth every year. The administrators are 
chosen by the Minister of the Interior, with the advice of 
the Prefect of the Seine, from four candidates, two of whom 
are nominated by the Director of Public Assistance, the 
other two by the bureau. The bureau meets twice every 
month, and has an annual general meeting, at which all the 
ladies, "commissaires," and medical officers are present, 
and of which a report is presented to the Director of Public 
Assistance. 

In every arrondissement there are one or more " maisons de 
secours," where the Sisters employed by the Bureau live, and 
where they distribute food and clothing. They have generally 
a soup-kitchen and a " pharmacie," an infant-school, sometimes 
a " creche," and sometimes schools for older children also. 

Each arrondissement is divided into twelve parts, one of 
which is assigned to each administrator. The ladies and 
"commissaires** are likewise attached to special divisions. 
Their business is to assist in the distribution of relief, to 
collect and transmit to the Bureau information of all appli- 
cations for relief, and to visit the poor themselves, in order to 
ascertain their circumstances, changes of abode, &c., of which 
a register is preserved. 

The medical officers visit the poor, either at their own request 
or at that of the administrators, the commissaires, or the ladies. 
They perform operations and such dressings as the Sisters 
cannot undertake. They give gratuitous advice to the poor at 
the " maisons de secours,** or elsewhere, at times appointed by 
the Bureaux. 
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The midwives attend poor women before and after as well 
as in their confinements. 

The schoolmasters and mistresses are nominated by the 
Prefect upon the proposition of the Bureau ; they may be either 
secular or members of some religious community, and both 
they and the Bureau are bound in every respect to observe 
the regulations of the authorities respecting primary in- 
struction. 

The duties of the Sisters are thus defined : " Les soeurs 
doivent visiter k domicile les indigents malades, les panser au 
besoin, preparer et distribuer, sur les ordres des mddecins, les 
tisanes et les medicaments simples qui seront indiqu^s dans le 
nouveau fommlaire des Bureaux de Bienfaisance. 

" Elles pourront ^tre charg^es, en outre, par le Bureau, de 
faire certaines distributions de secours en nature, mais toujours 
avec la participation et sous la responsabilit^ des secr^taires- 
tr^soriers." 

The Sisters employed by the " Bureaux de Bienfaisance " are 
generally, though not invariably, of the order of St. Vincent de 
Paule. They are said to do this work admirably. 

The treaties into which the administration enters with the 
Sisters employed by the " Bureaux de Bienfaisance " are very 
similar to those passed with the Sisterhoods, serving in 
hospitals. 

I give a copy of one given to me by M. Husson.^ 



"TRAITE ENTRE LE BUREAU DE BIENFAISANCE DU 

ARRONDISSEMENT DE LA VILLE DE PARIS ET LA 
CONGREGATION DES SGEURS DE . . . . 

" Entre les soussignds, Administrateurs du Bureau de Bien- 
faisance du arrondissement et la Supdrieure 

g^n^rale de la Congregation de , a dt^ con- 

venu ce qui suit : 

1 An-ate Ministeriel du 24 Sept., 1831. De Watteville, Legislation 
Charitable, p. 363. 

N 2 ^ 
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"Art. I. — Les Sceurs hospitali^res de la Congregation de 

seront charg^es du service de la Maison de 

Secours, ^tablie rue 

" Art. 2. — Le nombre des Soeurs est fixd \ 

" Ce nombre pourra, par ddib^ration du Bureau de Bienfai- 
sance, de Tavis du Directeur de TAdministration de TAssistance 
publique et du Prdfet de la Seine, et avec l!approbation speciale 
du Ministre de Tlnt^rieur, ^tre augment^ ou diminu^ en raison 
des besoins du service. 

"La Congregation sera consult^e sur la modification k 
opdrer. 

" Toutefois, dans les cas d'urgence, tels que celui de la maladie 
d'une des Sceurs qui la mettrait hors d'etat de continuer son 
service, la Supdrieure g^nerale pourra, en prdvenant le Bureau, 
envoyer provisoirement une autre Soeur pour la remplacer. 

" La Sup^rieure remettra au Bureau de Bienfaisance Tdtat 
nominatif, certifid par elle, des Soeurs admises pour le service 
de r^tablissement. 

" Art. 3. — Les Soeurs hospitali^res seront placdes, quant aux 
rapports temporels, sous Tautoritd immediate du Bureau de 
Bienfaisance, et tenues de se conformer aux lois, ddcrets, 
ordonnances et reglements qui r^gissent TAdministration des 
Bureaux de Bienfaisance. 

" Art. 4. — Les principales fonctions des Soeurs consistent k 
visiter k domicile les indigents malades, k les panser au besoin, 
k preparer et \ distribuer, sur les prescriptions des Mddecins, 
les tisanes et les medicaments simples ; k faire certaines distri- 
butions de secours en nature dans la circonscription afFectde k 
la Maison de Secours qu'elles sont charg^es de desservir, en se 
conformant aux reglements et aux instructions des Bureaux 
de Bienfaisance. 

" Les Soeurs ne rendront pas leurs services aux femmes ou 
fiUes de mauvaise vie qui seront atteintes du mal qui en pro- 
c^de ; elles ne seront pas tenues de visiter les malades la nuit, 
ni de les veiller. 

" Art. 5. — II sera foumi aux Soeurs une maison convenable- 
ment gamie de lits et de meubles, et des ustensiles ndcessaires, 
tant pour elles que pour les besoins des pauvres ; elles seront 
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blanchies, chauffifes aux frais de rAdministration, qui leur 
foumira aussi le gros linge, comme draps, tales d'oreillers, 
nappes, serviettes, essuie-mains, torchons et tabliers de travail ; 
elles ne payeront de contributions d'aucune espfece, et ne seront 
pas charg^es des reparations de la maison occupde par elles. 

"Quand les Soeurs seront malades, elles seront soigndes 
et fournies de medicaments aux d^pens du Bureau de 
Bienfaisance. 

" II sera dresse, k Tentr^e des Soeurs, un ^tat des lieux et un 
inventaire du mobilier qui leur sera foumi, et il sera procdde, 
chaque annde, au r^colement de cet ^tat des lieux et de cet 
inventaire. 

" Art. 6. — On n'associera aux Soeurs aucune femme ou fille 
exteme pour le service des pauvres ; elles pourront cependant, 
avec le consentement de TAdministration, prendre pour les 
gros ouvrages une fille de service \ leur choix, qui sera \ la 
charge du Bureau. 

" Art. 7. — Le Bureau de Bienfaisance payera, chaque ann^e, 
pour I'entretien, la nourriture, I'dclairage et le vestiaire de chaque 
Sceur, une somme de six cents francs payable par mois. 

" Art. 8. — Le changement des Sceurs pourra avoir lieu par 
la volont^ de la Supdrieure gdne'rale de la Congregation, ou 
sur la demande du Bureau. 

" Art. 9. — Lorsque l*age ou les infirmit^s mettront une Sceur 
hors d*6tat de continuer son service, elle pourra etre conservde 
dans la Maison et y ^tre chauffife, blanchie, foumie de gros 
linge, pourvu qu'elle compte au moins quinze anndes de service 
dans les etablissements charitables dependant de TAdministra- 
tion de TAssistance publique de Paris ; toutefois, une Soeur qui, 
par suite d'accident arriv^ dans le service, se trouverait dans 
I'impossibilitd de le reprendre, aura droit au b^n^fice du present 
article, bien qu'elle ne comptdt pas quinze ann^es de service. 

" II sera accord^ k la Soeur mise au repos une allocation de 
400 fr. par an, qui sera acquitt^e sur les fonds de TAdministra- 
tion g^n^rale de TAssistance publique. 

" La demande de mise au repos sera presentee au Bureau de 
Bienfaisance et transmise, avec son avis, au Directeur de 
rAdministration de TAssistance publique qui statuera. 
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"Art. 10. — En cas de d^cbs de Tune des Soeurs, il sera 
accord^, pour frais fun^raires, une somme de cinquante francs^ 
inddpendamment du droit \ une concession temporaire de 
terrain dans un cimetih'e. 

"Art. II. — Dans le cas de \z, retraite volontaire de la Com- 
munautd, de son remplacement par une autre Congr^ation ou 
de suppression de service, la Sup^rieure g^ndrale, ou le Bureau 
de Bienfaisance, devra prdvenir Tautre partie et s*entendre sur 
r^poque de la sortie des Soeurs de T^tablissement. Dans tous 
les cas, cette sortie ne sera obligatoire qu'un mois apr^s la 
notification faite par celle des parties qui voudra rdsilier le 
traits. 

" Fait ^ Paris, k 
en sextuple expedition ; I'une pour la Superieure generale ; la seconde pour 
la Soeur qui sera Superieure de la Maison de Secours ; la troisi^me pour 
le Bureau de Bienfaisance ; la quatri^me pour le Directeur de I'Administra- 
tion de 1' Assistance pubKqae ; la cinqui^me pour le Pr^fet et la -sixieme 
pour le Ministre." 

The total number of Sisters of various religious orders 
employed by the Administration of Public Assistance in 
Paris is,^ 

In Institutions 379 

In the Bureaux de Bienfaisance . . 248 



627 



I said at the beginning of this chapter that the Sisters who 
are employed in works of charity in France form part of a 
system, civil and religious, so unlike our own, that it is difficult 
to judge from the example afforded by them what would be 
the result of borrowing one part of that system without the 
rest. I have endeavoured to explain some of the ways in 
which the civil administration in France supplies a kind of 
framework for the action of religious orders, to which we have 

1 Expos^ des Progr^ et des Ameliorations r^alis^s dans les Services 
dependant de TAdministration generale de I'Assistance publique du i*' 
Janvier, 1852, au 31 D^cembre, 1867, p. 11. (Paris : P. Dupont, 1868) 
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no counterpart in England. The discrepancy is perhaps 
even more obvious between the ecclesiastical position of sis- 
terhoods in Catholic countries and that which they occupy, 
in England. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out to me by Roman Catholics, 
that with them the relation between every Sister and her 
Superiors is defined by the laws of the Church, which provide 
for the periodical inspection of convents and for appeals from 
the immediate Superiors to those placed over them, and so ulti- 
mately to the Pope. Whatever may be the value of such safe-, 
guards against the caprice Or injustice of religious superiors, 
it is obvious that sisterhoods fitted into an ecclesiastical system 
like that of the Roman Catholic Church are likely to be 
moulded by their position into a much more regulair form 
than is assumed by independent bodies springing up spon- 
taneously in this country, and putting themselves into any 
relations they may happen to fancy with any individual 
clergyman who may happen to take a similar view of the 
connection. 

To give anything like a complete account of the ecclesiastical 
system of which religious orders form a part in the Church of 
Rome would be an undertaking quite beyond the scope of the 
present work ; but I may mention a few of the regulations of 
the decree of the Council of Trent " concerning Regulars and 
Nuns," to which I have been referred as containing the law of 
the Roman Catholic Church on this subject.^ That decree 
ordains, among other things, that no Regular shall be allowed 
to hold any property, moveable or immoveable, nor to have 
the interest . or administration of it ; the Superiors are bound 
to provide all that is necessary, but nothing superfluous, to 
the members of the order. Monasteries or convents, how- 
ever, may hold real property ; the number of inmates is to 
be determined according to the amount of income arising from 

1 Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, literally translated by T. 
A. Buckley, B.A. (London: Routledge and Co., 1851.) Mr. Buckley 
points out that in this decree the popular distinction between "monas- 
teries" and "convents," as applied to religious houses for men and women 
respectively, is not observed. 
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it or from alms. No convent is to be erected without the per- 
mission of the Bishop. All Superiors are to be elected by 
secret voting. No woman may be elected to any such office 
under the age of forty, nor until she has been eight years 
professed ; although, if there be no woman possessing these 
qualifications in the community, one may, with the consent of the 
Bishop, be chosen who has reached the age of thirty, and has 
been five years professed. No woman may be set over more 
than one convent Convents immediately subject to the See 
of Rome are to be governed by the Bishops as its delegates ; 
this is not the case with those who are governed by persons 
deputed in general chapters, or by other " Regulars." Nuns 
are to confess and communicate at least once a month ; and 
besides this, the Bishop or other Superior is bound to provide 
an extraordinary confessor twice or thrice a year, whose duty 
it is to hear the confessions of all the nuns. No profession is 
to be made in any religious body whatsoever until the age of 
sixteen, and after a year's probation since taking the habit. 
Any profession made earlier is null, and does not bind to the 
observance of any rule, or entail any other effect whatever. 
No renunciation of property, or obligation, even though made 
upon oath or in favour of a pious object, is to have force 
unless it be made with the permission of the Bishop or his 
Vicar within the two months immediately preceding profession, 
nor unless profession actually follow thereupon. At the end 
of the period of probation the novices are to be either pro- 
fessed or dismissed. In like manner neither parents, guar- 
dians, nor relatives are to be allowed to give anything to the 
monastery out of the property of a novice while under pro- 
bation, except for food and clothing, lest it should throw a 
difficulty in the way of the novice in leaving the monastery. 
Those novices who leave before profession are to receive 
back all that belongs to them. No girl over twelve years 
of age is to be allowed to take the religious habit, nor 
afterwards to make her profession, till the Bishop, or his Vicar, 
or other deputy, shall have diligently inquired into her incli- 
nation, and ascertained that she has neither been constrained 
nor seduced thereto, and that she knows what she is doing. 
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If her will be found pious and free, and she have the qualifi- 
cations required by the rule, and the monastery be a suitable 
one, she is to be allowed to make her profession, the governess 
of the monastery being bound to give the Bishop a month's 
notice of it beforehand on pain of suspension from her office for 
as long as shall seem fit to the Bishop. No one, on pain of 
anathema, is to force any woman to enter a monastery except 
in the cases laid down by law, nor to prevent her if desirous 
to enter. No Regular alleging that he has entered a religious 
order through violence or intimidation, or before the fitting age, 
or through any other pretext, and wishing to lay aside his habit, 
or even withdraw with his habit without the permission of his 
Superiors, shall be listened to, unless it be within five years 
only from the day of his profession ; and not then either, 
unless he have produced before his own Superior and the 
Ordinary the reasons which he pretends. But if, before doing 
so, he has of his own accord laid aside his habit, he shall in 
no wise be admitted to allege any cause, but shall be com- 
pelled to return to his monastery, and be punished as an 
apostate. No Regular is by force of any faculty soever to be 
transferred to a less rigid order, nor is permission to be granted 
to any Regular to wear the habit of his order secretly. These 
and all the other matters contained in the decree are to be 
observed by "all convents and inonasteries, colleges and 
houses of all monks and regulars soever, as also of all reli- 
gious virgins and widows soever;" and all kings, princes, 
republics, and magistrates are enjoined by virtue of holy 
obedience to vouchsafe to interpose their help and authority 
in support of the Superiors to whom their execution is en- 
trusted 

Some of these regulations apply only to " regulars," that is 
to monks and nuns, properly so called, who take perpetual 
vows ; and some to members of any religious body or " con- 
gregation." Some of the active orders would fall under the 
first description, — for instance, the Augustinian nuns of the 
Hotel-Dieu ; some under the second, for instance, — the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paule. It is needless to insist upon the 
difference between bodies occupying a distinct place in a 
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system like that of the Roman Catholic Church, and sub- 
ject to laws acknowledged by all the members of that Church, 
on the one hand, and self-constituted bodies, subject to no 
law but the law of the land, which in no way recognizes their 
existence, on the other. Whatever may be the respective 
advantages of the two positions, it is obvious that we cannot 
apply experience derived from the working of the one system 
to plans in which it is proposed to employ the other, without 
allowing for serious modifications as the result of this dif- 
ference. 

The following extract from the official report of the result of 
the Census of 1861 in France^ will show the numerical import- 
ance of the religious orders at that time. When the results of 
the next census are published, they will probably be found to 
have considerably increased. 

" Communaut^s d*hommes : — 58 maisons mferes ; 37 maisons 
inddpendantes ; 1,931 succursales. 

Nombre des Proportion pour 

membres. cent. 

Voues k renseignement 12,845 72*26 

Voues aux devoirs hospitallers . . . 389 2*19 
Dirigeant des maisons de refuge ou des 

instituts agricoles pour les en&nts . 496 2*79 
Contemplatifs ou voues k des devoirs 

purement religieux 4*046 22*76 

17,776 100*00 



"Communaut^s de femmes : — 361 maisons mferes ; 595 
maisons ind^pendantes ; 1 1,050 succursales. 

Nombre des Proportion pour 

membres. cent. 

Vou^es ^ renseignement 58,883 65*18 

Vouees aux devoirs hospitaliers . . . 20,292 22*46 

Dirigeant des maisons de refuge ou des 

instituts agricoles pour les enfants . 3,073 3*40 
Contemplatives ou vouees k des devoirs 

purement religieux 8,095 8*96 

90,343 lOOOO 



?■ Statistique de la France. — Recensement de 1861, p. ex. 
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" Ainsi le nombre des religieux des deux sexes ^tait, en 1861, 
au moins de 108,119; c'est i religieux pour 346 habitants, ou 
en d'autres termes 2,892 religieux pour i million d'habitants. 

"Sur 100 religieux des deux sexes, 67 sont vou^s k Tenseigne- 
ment, 19 desservent des ^tablissements de bienfaisance, 3 
dirigent des maisons de refuge et autres, et 11 accomplissent 
des devoirs purement religieux. 

" La Belgique comptait, en 1856, 3,230 religieux de tout ordre 
pour I million d'habitants. De 1846 k 1856 leur nombre s'est 
accru de 2,662. En admettant un accroissement dgal de 1856 
\ 1 86 1, on en aurait compt^, dans cette demi^re ann^e, 15,961 ; 
soit 3,373 pour I million d'individus. 

" D'aprbs un recensement de m6me nature, il existait en Au- 
triche, en 1859: i"" 10,449 religieux se r^partissant entre 771 
cloitres ou maisons conventuelles, et 31 ordres, dont les plus 
importants ^taient ceux des Franciscains, des Capucins, et des 
Ben^dictins ; 2** 6,463 religieuses rdparties entre 283 maisons 
conventuelles et entre 36 ordres diffi^rents. Le plus grand 
nombre appartenait aux soeurs de la Mis^ricorde, aux Ursulines 
et aux Sceurs de la Charity. C*est un total de 16,912 religieux 
de tout ordre pour une population de 26,704,000 catholiques ; 
soit 633 par million d'habitants. On a vu qu*en France cette 
proportion est de 2,892, et en Belgique de 3,373. On remarque 
qu*en Autriche le nombre des religieux est sensiblement sup^-- 
rieur \ celui des religieuses. Nous avons constat^ le r^sultat 
contraire dans les deux autres pays." 
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PART II 



CHAPTER I. 



THE WANTS OF THE POOR. 



The form of the question which I am about to propose for the 
consideration of my readers, — namely, what are the reasons 
for and against the institution of religious associations for 
charitable purposes, — suggests that the burden of proof lies 
upon those who are in favour of religious institutions. It does 
so, because the plan they propose would introduce a change 
into our practice, and an additional consideration into our 
theory of works of charity. The distinctive character of a 
religious association for works of charity is to regard those 
works as means to an end, not as the ultimate object for 
which the association -exists, and it is upon the propriety of 
taking account of this ulterior aim in the organization of 
charitable associations that the whole controversy arises. The 
connection between rehgion and charity is so familiar and 
natural that people are apt to forget that this is so, and that 
the two objects are essentially distinct, however intimately they 
may be related. Hospitals, and other asylums for the poor and 
sick, were first established by religious orders, and for a long 
time were principally in their hands. In France, as we have 
seen, the legislation by which the management of hospitals 
and the administration of relief were transferred to secular 
bodies, retained the services of religious orders, as nurses in 
the hospitals, and as official almoners in the employment of 
the "Bureaux de Bienfaisance." In England, the religious 
orders themselves having been suppressed, the governing 
bodies of hospitals and the administrators of poor-law relief 
have had no such supply of trained women ready to their 
hands, but have engaged such nurses and such matrons of 
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workhouses and other subordinates as were needed, in the 
same way in which a private family engages servants, — that is, 
from hand to mouth. The results having been lately judged 
unsatisfactory, an attempt is being made to provide a remedy 
by the re-establishment, in various forms, of charitable " sister- 
hoods." What is the real nature of this remedy, as compared 
with other means of suppl3dng the demand, and how would it 
be likely to work in the long run ? Why should we introduce, 
or re-introduce, the principle of what is technically called " the 
religious life " into our institutions ? 

The reasons generally.given rest upon two groimds and are 
apt to shift from one to the other. They resolve themselves 
pretty much into these two arguments. First, that the work 
done by Sisters of Charity, especially in nursing the sick, is 
work of so arduous and painful a character, that none but the 
highest motives wiU support a woman in the performance of it ; 
/. e, that religion is required as a guarantee for fidelity in per- 
forming works of charity. And secondly, that such work affords 
an opportunity which none but religious women can turn to 
account of winning the souls of their patients to better things ; 
Le. that the administration of charity ought to be used as 
an engine for the promotion of religion. 

I reserve for future examination the assumption upon which 
both these lines of argument rest, — viz. that religious organi- 
zation is identical with, or at least succeeds in ensuring, true 
religion in the members of a charitable association. I shall 
attempt, in the next chapter, to trace the effect of such organi- 
zations upon individual character ; but I must at once protest 
against a tacit exaggeration of the assumption in question, 
which constantly slides into the argument. It needs only to be 
distinctly stated, to be refuted and disavowed. Nevertheless 
it is one of those elastic delusions which rise up again, the 
moment one's finger is taken off them, and colour all the back- 
ground of a discussion from which in their definite form they 
have been banished. They need to be plucked out by the roots 
instead of being merely beaten down for tlie time. The exag- 
gerated form of the assumption that religious organization 
ensures true religion in individuals is the impression that all 
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members of religious associations are individually saints, and 
that all members of secular associations are individually irre- 
ligious. Comparisons are too often made between what may 
be expected of the highest religious character in the one case, 
and what may be feared from the utmost indifference to religion 
in the other. No wonder if, when such a weight is thrown into 
one scale, it is easy to turn the balance of imagination in 
favour of religious institutions. The effect of comparing the 
ideal Sister of Charity with the ideal *^ hireling " is to shift the 
argument from the comparative merits of different forms of 
organization to the intrinsic value of personal religion. But 
our estimate of the value of personal religion is not necessaril) 
the measure of our willingness to adopt particular plans for the 
sake of promoting it. To say that certain institutions in which 
noble instances of Christian heroism have been produced are 
less wholesome, or less well adapted for a particular purpose, 
than certain other institutions into which mercenary and irre- 
ligious women may be admitted, is not necessarily to say that 
Christian heroism is of little value. Those who most heartily 
agree in their estimate of its value may differ as to its con- 
nection with particular subjects. I cannot too strongly protest 
against the confusion of thought by which a denial of the 
relevancy of certain considerations to a given question is un- 
derstood to mean a denial of their truth or importance. But 
since we can scarcely dwell upon the respective merits, even 
for a special purpose, of different institutions without having in 
our minds, and being more or less influenced by, a general im- 
pression as to the comparative value of the types of character 
which they respectively tend to produce, I am obliged also to 
insist from the first upon the importance of equality in the 
grounds of such tacit comparisons. We cannot too carefully 
guard against the tendency to compare the achievements pos- 
sible under one system with the mischief which may arise 
under the other. Such unfairness may arise on either side. If 
some people compare saints with hirelings, others compare 
enlightened and disinterested benevolence with Popish intrigue. 
All general comparisons ought of course in fairness to be made 
between the average Sister of Charity, on the one hand, and 

o 
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the average charitable woman, who is not a " sister," on the 
other. My own belief is that if any large number of the two 
classes could be compared, their average religious characters 
would be found to be pretty equally balanced. It is, perhaps, 
too much to ask some of my readers to concede this even for 
the present, but I may at least beg them to reduce their pre- 
possessions on either side to the lowest possible point, and, at 
any rate, to guard carefully against exaggeration. 

I have said that I shall not in this chapter discuss the as- 
sumption, so often made, that religious organization does succeed 
in ensuring true religion in the members of institutions in which 
it is adopted. But in order to define the limits of the question 
to which this chapter is devoted, it will be necessary to explain 
that assumption a little more fully, and to show what position 
we must adopt with regard to it for our present purpose. 

Religious institutions may be supposed to secure personal 
religion in their members in two distinct ways. They may be 
regarded as machinery either for the collection, or for the pro- 
duction, of true religion. Their function may be either to 
gather together such saints as we already possess, or to make 
saints of those who might not otherwise become so. Their 
supporters generally advocate them on both grounds. These 
two objects are indeed rarely distinguished with any clearness 
but it is of the utmost importance to our argument to separate 
them. For there is this great difference between them, that 
one is indisputably desirable, and the other manifestly open to 
criticism. The actual increase of true religion is an aim in 
which no Christian can refuse to sympathise. Such a claim 
upon sympathy can be resisted by Christians only upon the 
ground that the means proposed are inadequate or unsuccess- 
ful. There can be no disagreement about the worthiness of 
the end in view. But for that very reason this consideration 
may well be left to stand alone. There is no need to bring it 
into the discussion upon the utility of sisterhoods considered 
merely as charitable institutions. If any machinery could be 
devised by which ordinary women could be made into saints, 
it would not need justification on the ground of its usefulness in 
supplying nurses or visitors for the poor. If you believe in the 
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efficacy of any means for increasing the number of truly religious 
women, it is a mere idle form to prove, as an argument for using 
it, that they are especially wanted in a particular employment 

The case is very different with regard to the other object to 
which I have referred ; namely, that of gathering together into 
charitable institutions a given number of truly religious women 
who would otherwise be living a different sort of life. This is 
a much more questionable object. It is an object as to the 
desirableness of which different opinions may be entertained 
by those who are most heartily agreed in their desire to pro- 
mote true religion. It is a mere question of distribution, and 
it would never arise, or at least could never be decisively 
answered, except upon the assumption, whether avowed or 
tacit, that the first object, namely, that of increasing the 
number of saints, is not attained by such institutions. For 
there can be no need to be economical in the distribution of 
resources which we have the power of multiplying indefinitely. 
But if we have not that power, or at least do not venture to 
assume that we have it, the question of distribution becomes 
extremely important. It is one thing to increase the numbers 
or efficiency of an army, and quite another to concentrate 
its chief force upon a particular spot. In the case of an army 
it is obvious that the importance of the question of concen- 
tration depends very much upon the difficulty of increasing 
the number of troops ; and that if their number is limited, the 
wisdom of concentrating them will depend upon the importance, 
or the comparatively exposed condition, of the spot in question. 
This being decided, the further question may arise in what 
manner and under whose command the post should be occupied. 

This illustration will serve to show the different lines of 
inquiry which we have to pursue, and their mutual connection. 
We cannot deal with the question whether our available force 
of good women ought to devote themselves to the service of 
the poor at all, to any good purpose, except upon some as- 
sumption as to our power of increasing the number of such 
women, and we should scarcely have occasion to deal with it 
at all except upon the assumption that their number was prac- 
tically limited. Supposing this to be granted, it cannot be 

o 2 
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proved, upon grounds of utility, that they ought to go into 
sisterhoods for the purpose of serving the poor, unless it can 
be shown, first, that the service of the poor is a work in 
which they are more needed than elsewhere, by reason either 
of its importance or of its arduousness ; and, secondly, that it 
is work of a kind which can be best done in that particular 
manner and under clerical guidance. 

It is of course implied in what I have said that the service 
of the poor is not the only work for which good single women are 
wanted. This is not an assumption, like the practical limita- 
tion of their number, but an indisputable fact, or rather a 
truism, which I should apologise for mentioning, were it not 
so common to argue upon a tacit assumption to the contrary. 
The practical question before us, while considered from the 
charitable side only, must eventually take the form of a balance 
to be stnick between rival demands upon a certain available 
force, as well as that of an inquiry into the most appropriate 
means of applying that force. I shall not at present attempt 
to strike any such balance. But it must not be forgotten that 
this must be done before we can arrive at any conclusion upon 
the whole matter. It introduces an element of comparison 
into our view of the real nature of the wants of the poor, which 
might be left out of account, were we considering only 
the best form of charitable associations, and not also the 
reasons for joining or for establishing them. Such a narrow- 
ing of the question would greatly have reduced the possible 
usefulness of this book, without any counterbalancing gain in 
point of clearness. I think, indeed, that it would have made 
any real clearness impossible, and that the real solution of 
many of the difficulties of the question is to be found in 
widening our views sufficiently to take into account all the 
interests concerned. A claim which is felt, but not distinctly 
acknowledged, is apt to cast a perplexing shadow over the 
performance of other duties to which we may attempt to de- 
vote ourselves exclusively in disregard of it ; and thus domestic, 
charitable, and public duties are all made more difficult when 
unduly separated in our minds. 

To sum up, we shall not in this chapter attempt to make 
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any comparison between Sisters of Charity and lay charitable 
women. Any such comparison which may be tacitly present 
in our minds must in fairness be confined to average speci- 
mens of either class. We are now about to inquire, not into 
the possibility of either collecting or producing good women, 
but into the nature of the demand for their services in a par- 
ticular quarter. We need not, therefore, and indeed must not, 
as yet make any assumption about the effect of religious in- 
stitutions upon character, except to the extent of granting for 
the present that the number of truly religious women at our 
disposal is practically limited, in order that the question may 
in the first place be dealt with as one of distribution and orga- 
nization only. The inquiry before us in this chapter is into 
the nature of the real wants of the poor. This inquiry has 
an immediate application to the comparative fitness of two 
different forms of organization for supplying them, and a 
remoter reference to the degree of their urgency and im- 
portance when compared with other claims, for it is pre- 
liminary to the wider question, ^Vhat are the mutual duties of 
independent single women and other classes of society ? 

I have already said that what are generally called works of 
charity may be roughly divided into the three branches of 
teaching, nursing, and the administration of relief. Only the 
last of these is necessarily work done by the comparatively 
rich for the poor. The two first are works which have to be 
undertaken by, or on behalf of, all classes of society. And 
this difference raises the question, which must be considered 
sooner or later. What is it which constitutes a work of charity ? 
Under what circumstances, and for -what reasons, that is, do 
we cgnsider teaching and nursing to be as truly works of 
charity as almsgiving? The expression "works of charity" is 
obviously popular and vague, and what we want for the purpose 
of the present inquiry is not a strict definition of the terms, but 
a clear explanation of the different meanings which are usually 
conveyed by this phrase, in order that we may distinctly under- 
stand in which sense we are at present about to employ it. 

There are three circumstances which, either separately or in 
combination, may be considered as imparting a charitable cha- 
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racter to any given action. These are the motives of the doer, 
the gratuitousness of the service, and the poverty of the reci- 
pient. Perhaps the phrase " works of charity" is most commonly 
intended to convey an idea of all three. It is in this collective 
sense that the word seems to be used in the rules of religious 
orders. I have never seen or heard of any attempt on the part 
of the founders or governors of such institutions to distinguish 
between these elements of charitableness (if I may use such an 
expression), or to restrict the objects of the institution to any one 
of them. Whatever may be the advantages or disadvantages of 
making such distinctions in practice, it is, however, manifestly 
inconvenient to neglect them in theory. The ideal " work of 
charity " is a service rendered to a poor person, without pay- 
ment, and from Christian motives. The effect of using this 
compound notion without analysing it is too oftai to beg im- 
portant questions about the right manner and extent of such 
services. It is still more fatal to clear reasoning on these sub- 
jects when the expression "works of charity " is variously used 
to convey either this compound idea, or any one of its three 
component parts, indiscriminately. When thus used it would 
sometimes include and sometimes exclude, for instance, ser- 
vices rendered to the rich from Christian motives, or services 
rendered to the poor by paid agents, or gratuitous services 
rendered to the poor by unbelievers. 

I intend to use the word in the sense of services rendered to 
the poor, be the motives of the doers, and the arrangements 
about remuneration, what they may. The expression " services 
rendered " is of course intended to exclude anything done for 
the poor merely for the profit of the doer. The good of the 
poor must be the object of a work of charity, but the motive 
which impels the doer of it to seek the good of the poor may 
be pure benevolence, or a sense of duty, or a desire to obtain 
spiritual benefits for ourselves, or the love of Christ, or what 
you will. So long as the object in view is to better the condi- 
tion of the poor, as a class, or as members of a class, the work 
undertaken may be called a work of charity. 

The question how the moral or spiritual value of works of 
charity is affected by the motives by which they are prompted 
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belongs altogether to a later chapter. For my present purpose 
it is sufficient to observe not only that religious sisterhoods 
undertake work for the rich as well as for the poor, and paid 
as well as unpaid work (though the payment is always made to 
the institution, not to the individual), but that the cause of 
religious sisterhoods is almost always advocated in language 
which disregards the distinction between motives and objects, 
and which treats the complicated notion of works of charity as 
if it were as simple as it is attractive. I shall try to examine 
each of the elements of that notion separately in its proper 
place, and to show which of them ought in my judgment to be 
taken into account in organizing associations for charitable pur- 
poses, and why others should be excluded. But before we can 
discuss, to any good purpose, the organization best adapted for 
doing certain work, we must consider what the work itself con- 
sists of, and this is the business of the present chapter. 

The first observation which arises upon this is, that work 
intended to better the condition of the poor may and does 
take as many forms as there are wants in life, multiplied by 
every possible variety of theory as to the appropriate way of 
supplying them : for poor people differ from rich ones only 
by being in some respects one stage further removed from that 
ideal state at which we are all more or less consciously aiming. 
Their wants are not peculiar to themselves. What they want 
we have ceased to want, if at all, only because we have been 
supplied with it ; and what we want they will infallibly want as 
they reach our slightly higher level. The difference between 
rich and poor is not some one accidental circumstance affecting 
a certain definite portion of the human race, and requiring a 
certain definite treatment from those who are exempt from it, 
but a difference of place on an incline of indefinite length 
and imperceptible gradation. We talk of the poor as if they 
were marked off from the rich by a mark on their foreheads, 
which some people think might be removed at a blow, while 
others reverence it as a sign of the favour of Heaven. Works 
of charity are accordingly looked upon either as summary 
means of cure, or as a kind of form of worship, and are apt, 
according to the extreme to which we incline, to result in dis- 
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appointment or demoralization. The extreme of sanguine 
philanthropy is sufficiently familiar in connection with " Social 
Science." It is perhaps the least dangerous of the two, because, 
among other reasons, it is certain to be so soon refuted by ex- 
perience. The other extreme, which regards the poor as in an 
especial manner " representatives of Jesus Christ," finds expres- 
sion for example in a passage already quoted (p. 35) from the 
Manual of the Rule of the Franciscan Tertiaries, where we are 
told that the statutes direct the Superiors rather to commute 
penances than altogether to dispense from them. Fasts may 
be commuted into " other works of charity, such as praying for 
the dead, hearing masses, giving alms to the poor." Giving 
alms is here obviously considered as equivalent to other 
forms of worship. Though such extreme views may be rarely 
asserted, there is a constant tendency to exaggeration in either 
direction; that is, either to regard poverty as a remediable 
accident, or to invest our dealings with it with a romance and 
a sacredness which lead to erroneous conclusions and un- 
wholesome practice. I shall have more to say upon both these 
dangers hereafter. At present I wish to call attention to the 
identity of most of the wants of life among the poor and the 
rich, for the sake of showing that the qualities required to 
ensure fidelity in ministering to the one cannot be very unlike 
those required in ministering to the other ; and that it is diffi- 
cult so to mark off and set in any striking light the peculiar 
conditions of services rendered to the poor, as to enable us to 
judge in what degree they call for any special qualifications in 
those who undertake them. Difficult as it is, I will make the 
attempt. It will perhaps be most convenient to begin with 
nursing, which is a comparatively definite task, and with re- 
spect to which the alleged advantages of the religious system 
are most often discussed. 

Most people know pretty well what is the work of a sick 
nurse in a private family. It is not essentially different from 
the work of a hospital nurse. To attend upon patients for a 
certain number of hours in the day or nighf, to administer food 
and medicine, to perform certain personal services, such as 
making beds, changing linen, arranging for the admission of 
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air and light, &c., if necessary also to perform slight dressings 
and other surgical manipulations, to apply bandages, poultices, 
&c., and generally so. to carry out the instructions of the doctor, 
as to promote physical well-being, and so to observe and 
report upon physical changes as to assist the doctor in judging 
of the case ; these things form the ordinary routine of a nurse's 
work, whether she be employed in attendance upon rich or 
poor, in private houses or in hospitals. They require intelligence 
and training, as well as considerable physical strength. No 
one doubts that these things can be learnt and performed in 
the ordinary way of business, and without having recourse to 
religious orders. Miss Nightingale, in her Notes on Nursing 
(p. 71), says, with regard to the manual part, or " handicraft " of 
surgical nursing, " The wTiter, who has herself seen more of 
what may be called surgical nursing, ue, practical manual 
nursing, than perhaps any one in Europe, honestly believes 
.... that it can only be thoroughly learnt in the wards of a 
hospital ; and she also honestly believes that the perfection of 
surgical nursing may be seen practised by the old-fashioned 
* Sister '1 of a London hospital, as it can be seen nowhere else 
in Europe." The alleged advantages to be gained by employ- 
ing religious orders as nurses do not depend upon any superior 
professional skill on their part It seems almost superfluous 
to insist upon this. It is so obvious that the acquirement of 
skill in nursing, as in all other arts, depends upon opportunities 
of practice and careful training, and cannot be affected one 
way or the other by religious differences, that I should be 
ashamed to point it out, were it not that one so often meets 
with traces of something like a belief in the transmission of 
surgical skill by imposition of hands, mysteriously qualifying 
nuns as nurses, apart from hospital training. The real ground 
upon which alone any superior fitness can logically be claimed 
for religious orders over women trained in secular institutions 
as hospital nurses is the moral ground. The faithful perform- 
ance of a nurse's duties, no doubt, does demand a high moral 

^ It is scarcely necessary to repeat that this word is here used as synony- 
mous with ** head-nurse " — not with reference to members of any religious 
order. 
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Standard, and the connection between religious institutions and 
morality is close and obvious. Let us inquire a little more par- 
ticularly into the duties of a nurse, as distinguished from her work. 
The reason why the faithful performance of a nurse's duties 
demands a high moral standard is that her work often involves 
considerable physical fatigue, that there is much that is dis- 
agreeable and painful in its nature, and that she is necessarily 
exposed to some strong temptations. We will consider these 
circumstances separately. 

The purely physical fatigue of nursing is partly unavoidable, 
resulting from the necessity for much standing, frequent 
stooping, and lifting of weights. This unavoidable fatigue is 
probably not greater than that which is incurred by domestic 
servants, washerwomen, and other female labourers. In the 
rank of life to which most sick nurses belong, such bodily 
exertion is not so unusual as to constitute any peculiar trial of 
endurance. The real strain upon the physical powers of nurses 
arises partly from the often unavoidable impurity of the atmo- 
sphere of sick rooms, partly from their being peculiarly liable to 
occasional extra pressure of work, owing to the insufficiency of 
the staff of attendants, combined with the impossibility, to a 
woman of any humanity, of leaving such work as this undone, 
however much it may overtask her own strength. It is perhaps 
impossible to avoid occasional extra pressure in any work 
undertaken to supply so fluctuating a demand as that which 
depends upon illness. In hospitals and other institutions for 
nursing the sick, this occasional extra pressure is one of the 
circumstances for which provision may, and always should be 
made. In private houses an acute attack of illness generally 
so upsets the established order of things, that the nurse who is 
sent for for the occasion is pretty sure to find that she has 
either too much or too little to do. One of her first duties 
should therefore be to restore order, and at least so to regulate 
and explain the limits of her own work as that the patient's 
friends may provide for whatever she cannot safely undertake. 
The danger of overtasking the strength of a willing nurse will 
however always be greater in a private family, where she is not 
under the protection of any experienced superintendent, than in 
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a well-managed hospital. Where nurses are sent out to visit 
the sick poor in their own homes, there will of course also be 
occasional extra pressure ; but the rule in most such arrange- 
ments being that the nurses merely visit their patients at stated 
hours, as the doctor might do, to perform dressings, &c., and 
do not undertake night watching or such work for the sick as 
can be done by untrained attendants, so that the patients are in 
no case entirely dependent upon the nurse, the times of extra 
pressure may in some degree be met by properly restricting the 
number of cases to be visited at any one time. 

In short, in all branches of nursing the danger of over-fatigue 
from occasional extra work may be lessened by prudent 
management, but it can perhaps never be entirely got rid of, 
nor even reduced quite so low as in most other employments. 
The uncertainty which attends illness makes it impossible 
always to adjust our preparations for it so as to avoid waste of 
strength and even of life. This is one of the regular risks 
of the service. 

I have been speaking hitherto of purely physical fatigue; but 
perhaps the most trying part of the fatigue of nursing arises 
from the strain on the mind produced by constant suspense, 
and the constant sense that upon the nurse's own watchfulness 
may depend the life or death of another ; and not only of a 
fellow-creature, but of one who has almost inevitably become 
more or less endeared by the very fact of dependence. Of 
course this strain is constant only where there are a sufficient 
number of patients to ensure there being always some in a 
critical state. In private nursing it is only occasional, and even 
in the wards of a hospital there are no doubt often quiet times, 
when there is nothing to cause special anxiety to a well- 
practised nurse. Still, in all attendance upon the sick, the 
necessity of watchfulness is enforced under such penalties as 
must tend to keep up a continual tension of mind in every good 
nurse, though it may be often slight and so habitual as to be 
scarcely felt till relaxed. This slight habitual tension is fre- 
quently increased to strong anxiety when the nurse is brought 
face to face with the issues of life and death, and rises occasion- ' 
ally to the highest pitch of intensity when she feels herself, as 
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sometimes happens, engaged in something like a single-handed 
struggle with death. For in many cases the doctor can only 
give the word of command — it is the nurse who must fight the 
battle. All this constitutes an amount of wear and tear which 
is felt in proportion to the degree of heartiness with which the 
work is embraced. I need scarcely point out that it also con- 
stitutes an attraction so powerful that a nurse whose heart is in 
her work longs for her ward as a sailor longs for the sea, or as 
a soldier who has been used to real service longs for action. 
All of them are of course aware that there is a certain price to 
be paid in fatigue, and a certain risk to life and limb to be 
encountered — but it will be an evil day for England when such 
risks are not among the attractions of the public service. 

I have almost forestalled what I had to say respecting the 
painfulness of some parts of a nurse's work. For I believe that 
it is chiefly in this struggle with death and suffering on behalf 
of her patient that a nurse herself suffers ; not, as is commonly 
supposed by the inexperienced, in the mere sight of pain and 
ghastiiness. There is of course a period of apprenticeship to 
be passed through before a nurse becomes used to such sights 
and sounds, when many nurses suffer from sickness and 
nervous shrinking just as medical students do. Probably every 
nurse suffers more or less during this process of seasoning ; but 
a woman who could not get used to such things ought never 
to be, and probably never would be, a nurse at all. This is a 
perfectly measurable evil ; and the average amount of discom- 
fort from this cause is probably less in the case of nurses than 
in that of medical students ; because they are, or may be, intro- 
duced to the sight of wounds and operations more gradually 
than the students, and have, from the first, in a greater measure 
the benefit of that best of antidotes, active helpfulness. There 
is all the difference in the world between looking on at the 
dressing of a wound and being actually engaged in it; and 
every one who has tried both knows how much the painfulness 
of the sight is lessened by action, and by the necessity of 
fixing one's attentibn on one's own manipulations instead of 
allowing it to dwell upon the patient's suffering. In the case 
of surgeons no one ever supposes that any extraordinary heroism 
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is required to enable them to see or to inflict pain with com- 
posure. It is one of the most universal and familiar as well as 
precious blessings of this life that habit infallibly reconciles us 
to our daily employments, even when they are much more 
unmitigatedly painful than that of the nurse or surgeon. 
There may be instances in which some particular circumstance 
retains its repulsiveness in spite of habit in some particularly 
sensitive minds or bodies, Hke Nelson's sea-sickness, but these 
are exceptions which prove the rule. Were it otherwise, neither 
nurses nor doctors, nor I may add dentists, sailors, stewards 
and stewardesses, not to mention the members of various other 
common trades and professions, could continue to exist. I 
have heard a surgeon and a stewardess speak in precisely the 
same terms of their first six months' experience — they did not 
think any esttrthly consideration would induce them to go 
through it again, but they laughed at the idea of shrinking from 
any of the incidents of their respective employments in later 
years. I am sure, from many inquiries, that this is the common 
experience of nurses, whether " religious " or secular. Many of 
their duties are painful and disagreeable at first, but after a 
short apprenticeship they infallibly get over the first shrinking 
from these things (which, I may add, some people never feel, 
just as some people are good sailors from the first) ; and after 
a time their painfulness is scarcely felt as a drawback to the 
employment. 

On the other hand, its interest, to those who have the 
natural taste for it of which few women are quite devoid, and 
which in some cases amounts to a passion, is intense and 
ever fresh. There is perpetual variety; and if there is much 
failure and discouragement, there is also the constant pleasure 
of conferring certain alleviation if not comfort, and, in the 
great majority of cases, all the delights of recovery to reward 
the care of the nurse. It must not be forgotten that though 
to the imagination of outsiders a hospital means a place where 
people go to suffer and perhaps die, or undergo terrible ope- 
rations, to nurses it means a place where people come to 
recover — ^where even wounds and sickness, instead of being 
frightful exceptions, fall into a regular routine, and where five 
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or six recoveries for every death would be thought a small 
proportion.^ 

But although a nurse whose heart is in her work will feel 
that the labour and the trials of her lot are well repaid by its 
importance, and by its many interests and pleasures, it ought 
always to be remembered that these trials and labours con- 
stitute a serious element of temptation, and that there are 
others of a no less serious kind, necessarily belonging to the 
nature of the work. Exhausting bodily work in an atmosphere 
which it is at all times difficult, and sometimes impossible, to 
keep pure, coupled with occasionally considerable anxiety of 
mind, are conditions under which the temptation to drink will 
sometimes be too strong for any but women of high principles. 
The temptation may be made almost overpowering by bad 
management and neglect of the nurse's health ; or, by a careful 
provision for her innocent and wholesome refreshment of body 
and mind, by proper regulations about meals, air and exercise, 
limitation of hours of work, and cheerful recreations, it may 
be so reduced as to be unfelt by habitually sober women ; but it 
must never be overlooked. In well-managed hospitals and 
institutions this difficulty is now practically overcome. In the 
best-managed hospitals nowadays, it sometimes happens that 
probationers have to be dismissed for this cause, but drunken- 
ness among the nurses is, I believe, practically unknown. This 
improvement has been attained, and can be kept up, only by 
constant care and watchfulness on the part of the authorities, 
and by the gradual formation of a high standard of professional 
honour among nurses. It ought to be one of our great objects 
in dealing with nurses to cultivate such a standard. 

Another continual source of temptation to nurses is the 
ineradicable tendency among patients to offer fees. This must 
be dealt with in the same manner as the temptation to in- 
temperance, but it is much more difficult to get rid of the 
practice. It is less easy to detect, and less obviously immoral. 

^ The average rate of mortality "over all the cases" in Guy's Hospital 
in the year 1868 was 972 per cent., or 5*96 for surgical and 16*40 for 
medical cases. (Statistical Tables of Patients treated in Gu/s Hospital 
during 1868, by J. C. Steele, M.D. Superintendent.) 
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The ordinary conscience requires some special cultivation 
before it can be trusted to condemn such a transaction. 

The last and most serious temptation to which nurses are 
especially exposed is that of impropriety of conduct in their 
relations with the men with whom they are brought into con- 
stant and familiar association at all hours, with frequent oppor- 
tunities for private meetings, and under circumstances some- 
times calling for the exercise of considerable prudence and 
delicacy, and which at the same time have an undeniable 
tendency to break down many of the ordinary restraints of 
conventional propriety. The effect of habitual familiarity with 
all the subjects not usually mentioned connected with disease 
as it presents itself in the wards of our public hospitals, and of 
association with young men who are rapidly acquiring the same 
familiarity with these subjects, is to put womanly modesty to a 
severe test ; a test from which it may come out strengthened 
and purified, but under which, on the other hand, it may fail. 

I shall not, in this place, attempt to estimate the comparative 
tendency of religious and secular institutions to promote tem- 
perance, honesty, and chastity. I shall content myself at pre- 
sent with having pointed out the reasons for which the profes- 
sion of nursing peculiarly demands the exercise of these virtues. 

But further, not only are nurses exposed to considerable 
fatigues, trials, and temptations, but their position no doubt 
affords an opportunity for acquiring and exercising influence of 
the most important kind. There is a daily and hourly call for 
patience, tenderness, and gentleness of behaviour to patients 
often unreasonable from weakness, and there are proportionate 
opportunities of winning their gratitude and affection. There 
are days and weeks, or even ciionths, of constant intercourse, 
and interchange of little offices of kindness, which bring a good 
nurse and her patient into a very endearing relation. There 
are hours of severe suffering, and long intervals of softened 
feeling, when the hardest hearts lie comparatively open, and 
when the nurse who has faithfully used her opportunities of 
earning the patient's gratitude and esteem will be listened to 
as perhaps no one else could hope to be heard. And there is 
not unfrequently. the approach of death, with its impressive 
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lessons for the spectators, its unfathomed possibilities of ex- 
perience for the patient At such times a nurse's words, and 
still more her behaviour, may produce lasting impressions for 
good or for evil. Such opportunities of entering into intimate 
and beneficial relations with patients raise nursing from a 
handicraft to a work of the highest moral interest. 

I have said without reserve, that I believe the profession of 
nursing to be one which peculiarly demands certain virtues, and 
for those virtues I have not the slightest doubt that true religion 
is the strongest possible security. Therefore, whichever may 
be the institution in which the greatest number of members are 
women who truly fear and serve God, in that institution I should 
expect, other things being equal, to find the greatest number of 
nurses whose professional conduct was thoroughly exemplary. 
But I have already protested against the premature assump- 
tion that this superiority necessarily or generally belongs to 
sisterhoods. 

On the other hand, the virtues to which we are alluding may 
exist in the highest degree without religion. I do not say that 
they have no connection with it, or that they would or could 
exist in an equal degree in a time or country where there 
was no religion. I say they and it may be separated in indi- 
viduals. It would be mere prejudice to deny that a woman 
may be absolutely and entirely temperate, honest, and chaste, 
gentle, patient, and forbearing, without being at all religious. 
Ought such a wonian to be disqualified from becoming a nurse, 
because her honesty did not allow her to profess a motive 
which she did not feel ? Would not the sick, whether rich or 
poor, as well as the women themselves, be losers thereby ? It 
is no premature assumption to say that the theory of religious 
institutions is to exclude such women, while that of secular 
institutions is of course freely to admit them. 

I am bound also to own that not only the profession of 
religion, but religion itself, may exist where these moral quali- 
ties are wanting, or very defective. And of course the truest 
piety may exist where the intellectual and physical qualifica- 
tions of a nurse are wholly absent. In fact, the line which 
separates religious from irreligious women, and still more em- 
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phatically the line which separates those who do from those 
who do not make a profession of religion, lies in a somewhat 
different direction, both in excess and defect, from the line 
between those who are and those who are not qualified to be- 
come thoroughly good nurses. It would, therefore, be obviously 
foolish to choose nurses according to their religious, rather than 
their moral, intellectual, and physical merits, were nursing 
itself the ultimate object in view. 

But the use which a nurse will make of the opportunities 
above described for exercising influence over the minds of her 
patients is of course directly affected not only by the degree of 
her own. personal piety, but by the light in which she has been 
trained to regard her office. The question whether, and if so 
by what means, it is possible to train women to confer spiritual 
benefits, and how far such benefits are specially appropriate to 
the sick, will be examined hereafter. At present I shall only 
say that whether proselytizing be a good or a bad thing, it is in 
practice found to be almost inevitable to some extent where 
the members of religious associations are employed as nurses. 
It may no doubt be sometimes practised by individual secular 
nurses, but the tendency cannot but be stronger where the 
care of the body is avowedly regarded as a means to the end 
of benefiting the soul. Apart from direct proselytism, there is 
an influence of which it is impossible either to doubt or to 
measure the force, which is exercised upon the minds of 
patients by the mere assumption of what may be called the 
livery of religion by Sisters of Charity. I shall presently in- 
quire further into the effects of this tacit influence of religious 
symbols. 

There is one other respect in which the duties of a nurse 
are likely to be somewhat differently regarded by those who 
have been trained in different schools. Miss Nightingale,^ in 

^ Notes on Hospitals, p. 187, Appendix. I must caution my readers 
against supposing that I give this extract as representing the sum of Miss 
Nightingale's opinion on this question. The fact is that the question which 
she is discussing in the passage from which I have quoted it is a different 
one from that upon which I am here engaged. Miss Nightingale is com- 
paring the merits of five different systems under which religious and secular 
authorities, identical and independent authorities in the nursing and admi- 

P 
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summing up her observations upon different systems of nursing, 
says, " Take it which way you will, the idea of the ' religious 
order ' is always, more or less, to prepare the sick for death ; of 
the secular to restore them for life. And their nursing will 
be accordingly. There will be instances of physical neglect 
(though generally unintentional) on the part of the fonner ; of 
moral neglect on that of the latter." There need not of course 
be instances of neglect of either kind upon either theory ; but 
when that which one person regards as the ultimate end is by 
another regarded as the means to an end of overpowering com- 
parative importance, it is easy to see that the results must be 
different ; and that the most earnest attention will be likely to 
be bestowed by each nurse upon that part of the work which 
most evidently tends to promote the end she has in view — ^in 
the one case the physical, in the other the spiritual, well-being 
of her patient And since physical well-being depends wholly 
upon the preservation of the life of the body, while spiritual 
well-being is presumed to be to a considerable extent indepen- 
dent of it, it is impossible that the struggle against death should 
not appear more important in the one case than in the other. 

Any inquiry into the subject of nursing affords a peculiarly 
favourable opportunity for estimating the demand for religious 
womfen in the service of the poor, as compared with the 
demand for their services elsewhere : for sickness is common 
to all classes, and we can easily compare the work of nursing 
the rich with that of nursing the poor. 

If it be the service of the poor which especially demands 
the highest motives, then there will be a broad distinction 
between the qualifications required in hospital or district 
nursing, and those required for nursing in private families. 
Now, although some of the trials to virtue which I have men- 
tioned above are found in greater force in hospitals than in 
private houses (whether of rich or poor), there are others 

nistration of the same hospital, and male and female nurses and authorities, 
are variously combined ; and it would be impossible to give a fair account 
of her conclusions without quoting the whole discussion. The moral which 
she appends to the sentence above quoted is, "Unite the two, and there 
will be fewev of either ; " but this is obviously inapplicable to a comparison 
between two incompatible systems of organization. 
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which are strongest in private nursing, where there is no 
experienced superintendence, and where the conditions of 
the nurse's life and work are necessarily more variable than 
in any regular institution. Perhaps it would be safe to say 
that as a general rule there is rather more temptation, and 
rather less hardship, in nursing the rich than the poor ; but the 
work is so nearly identical that probably nobody would think 
of saying that while ordinary morality was sufficient for the 
one. Christian heroism was required for the other. This 
identity has been so instinctively felt by the founders of sister- 
hoods, as well as of secular institutions, that in practice the 
same institutions of either type generally undertake to supply 
nurses for both rich and poor. Sisters of Charity and 
Deaconesses may be engaged as nurses by rich patients on 
application to their religious superiors on precisely the same 
terms as those on which sick nurses are sent from any secular 
institution ; that is, upon the payment of a sum fixed at about 
the same rate in either case by custom, and to be paid in both 
cases not to the individual, but to the institution. It thus 
appears that the kind of work in which we are asked to believe 
that the highest Christian motives are required as a guarantee 
for fidelity is not confined either to unpaid work, or to the 
service of the poor. 

If on the other hand it be something in the nature of nursing 
which demands true religion in those who undertake it, then 
religious women are needed as much to nurse the sick rich as 
the sick poor. How far sisterhoods are adapted for the ser- 
vice not of the poor, but of the sick, is a question which I 
shall have occasion to examine hereafter. It is beside my 
present purpose, which is to inquire especially into the nature 
of the wants of the poor. Nursing is one of the most im- 
portant of those wants, but it is one which they share with the 
rich, not one by which they are distinguished from them. The 
gifts which qualify a woman to act as a nurse, therefore, do not 
necessarily mark her out for the service of the poor. 

Precisely the same reasoning may be applied to the subject of 
education. I have explained in tlie introductory chapter the 
reasons for which I have decided not to undertake any inquiry 
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into that subject. I will therefore at present only say in general 
terms that the actual work of teaching requires certain intel- 
lectual- and moral qualities, which may exist without personal 
religion, but which no doubt are fostered and strengthened by 
it where it does exist ; that the occupation is not, so far as I 
know, one of any special temptation, nor so laborious as to 
imply any very great courage in those who undertake it ; that 
therefore religion does not seem to be indispensable as a 
guarantee for fidelity in this work, though no doubt especially 
desirable in those who are entrusted' to some extent with the 
training as well as the teaching of children ; and that in this 
case, as in that of nursing, it is easy to compare the work of 
teaching poor children with that of teaching the children of the 
rich, and that both these branches of education are undertaken 
by religious orders in Roman Catholic countries, and by 
Deaconesses in Germany ; that the result of such a comparison 
would seem to me to be that nearly the same moral and 
considerably higher intellectual qualifications are required in 
teaching the children of the rich than those of the poor, while 
in either case the importance of securing personal religion in 
the teacher will depend upon the degree in which she is en- 
trusted with the training as well as the teaching of her pupils. 

The case is very different when we come to the third branch 
of our subject, namely, the administration of relief. This must 
always be a purely charitable work, in the sense in which I am 
using that word, i.e. a work undertaken for the benefit of the 
poor as a class, or as members of a class. Indeed the ex- 
pression "administration of relief," though I have been obliged 
to employ it to distinguish the attempt to minister to the 
necessities of the poor as such from those special efforts which 
are directed to the care of the sick and of the young, is too 
narrow to be quite appropriate. For, under this head, I wish to 
include all systematic house-to-house visitation of the poor, 
and any efforts made to improve their circumstances, whether 
pecuniary or not. The most familiar form of such systematic 
visitation fe that in which it is undertaken by district visiting 
societies, in connection with, and generally under the direction 
of, the parish clergy; but there are many other similar agencies 
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at work in London. My object is to inquire into the nature of 
the services which can be rendered to the poor by systematic 
visitation, in order to judge whether charitable sisterhoods are 
in any special manner qualified or disqualified for the task. 

The great difficulty of this inquiry is also the great difficulty 
of the work itself, and consists in the vagueness and variety of 
people's ideas as to the object to be accomplished. Definiteness 
of aim is the root of all order, and the beginning of all economy 
of strength ; but nothing can be more indefinite than the 
notion conveyed by the title of {e,g^ " district visitor," as to the 
nature of the task to be undertaken in assuming it. We all 
know pretty well what are the tasks undertaken by women who 
become nurses or teachers, and we can judge more or less of 
the feelings with which they are regarded by their clients, 
because sickness and childhood are among the incidents of 
everybody's life. But a lady who becomes a district visitor can 
scarcely have any experience of poverty to guide her in dealing 
with the poor, and is not likely, until she has acquired some 
experience, to have any distinct idea of what is expected of her 
by them. In describing the nature of her work, we must re- 
member that none but those who have been more or less 
engaged in it are likely to be at all familiar with the ordinary 
life of the poor, as it presents itself to such visitors. 

I do not know a more depressingly bewildering experience 
than that which befalls a lady on first undertaking to visit a 
district of poor houses. She has probably offered herself as a 
district visitor to the clergyman of the parish, and as such she 
announces herself, or is announced by him, to the inhabitants of 
the district assigned to her. In nineteen out of twenty cases, 
she is welcomed at once, and finds herself, either with or with- 
out some kind of pretext of lending books, collecting club- 
money, or the like, launched upon a course of periodical visits 
to the families in her district, to be paid probably at intervals 
of a week or a fortnight. She feels that the very readiness 
with which she is admitted is a sort of claim upon her to do 
something, and she certainly would not have undertaken such 
work at all except in the hope of doing something useful ; but 
what ? The difficulty arises not from any lack, but from the 
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multitude and confusion of wants, spiritual, moral, social, in- 
tellectual, and physical, with which she is brought into contact. 
The very first necessity which is forced upon her, if she thinks 
at all, is that of coming to a distinct understanding with herself 
as to what she can and will attempt to accomplish. It is how- 
ever scarcely possible that she should arrive at any such distinct 
understanding until she has acquired considerable experience, 
bought by many failures and disappointments, and many 
sorrowful doubts whether she has not been doing more harm 
than good on the whole. The way in which such perplexities 
and discouragements drive women to seek the guidance and 
the relief from the sense of responsibility which is offered by 
sisterhoods in works of charity will be more fully dwelt upon 
.in my next chapter. At present my business is to examine the 
nature of the problem which is thus set before them. 

There are three principal objects which may be kept in view 
in visiting the poor, and to the pursuit of which people will 
assign different degrees of importance according to their 
estimate of their intrinsic value, and of the possibility of at- 
taining them. These are the diminution of the distress caused 
by poverty through gifts either in money or in kind, the 
exercise of moral and spiritual influence, and the establish- 
ment of a medium of commimication between different classes 
of society. 

I. The attempt to diminish the distress caused by poverty 
by the distribution of what maybe called raw wealth is full of 
difficulty, and we have heard a great deal of late about its 
dangers. The objections to it are too painfully familiar and 
obvious to need more than the barest mention. They resolve 
themselves into the two heads of lessening the self-dependence 
of those who take and wasting the resources of those who give. 
I believe that more stress ought to be laid than is commonly 
done upon the latter objection. The bad moral effects of mere 
almsgiving on the receiver are perhaps sufficiently acknowledged 
in theory. But it is so absolutely impossible to see distress as 
it may be seen any day in any part of London, and be content 
to do nothing for its relief, that we shall scarcely learn to 
refrain from giving mere alms, till we see our way to some 
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better manner of spending our money in helping the poor. 
Perhaps the only thing which would ever eflfectually cure the 
rich of the self-indulgent practice of almsgiving would be a real 
appreciation of the value on behalf of the poor of the wealth 
which they squander in alms. This is one of the lessons which 
a district visitor is pretty sure to be taught by painful ex- 
perience. When one of the rare opportunities arises, which do 
sometimes occur, of helping an individual or a family over a 
crisis, it is a bitter thing to find oneself unable to take advan- 
tage of it because the money at one's disposal has been frit- 
tered away upon temporary alleviations — alleviations very likely 
rather to oneself than to the recipient But, though a short 
experience will generally be sufficient to restrain the thoughtless 
lavishness of a beginner, much more is needed to teach a 
visitor how to spend money most usefully for the benefit of the* 
poor. Those who want it most are of course as a general 
rule those who are least fit to be trusted with it, and the least 
direct and palpably demoralizing ways of giving it are just 
those of which it is most difficult to ascertain the ex^ct 
results. For instance, one of the commonest perplexities of a 
visitor arises from being applied to for a loan of some moderate 
sum, and generally for a few days only. At first sight lending 
small sums of money seems an easy way of helping people 
over the difficulties of a hand-to-mouth life, and yet it is the 
most certain way to sow a whole crop of difficulties for the 
future. How is it possible to enforce payment ? Can a lady 
pretend really to feel the want of a pound or two ? If not, can 
she insist on being paid avowedly for the sake of the effect on 
the debtor's mind ? Is it fair to put poor people into a position 
of so much temptation, — to raise a claim which they know to be 
more or less artificial, and which yet it is dishonourable in them 
not to satisfy? Yet when sudden demands come upon them, 
and they have money perhaps actually due, or close in prospect, 
they would often have to give up what they can never hope to 
replace for anything like the sum for which it goes, unless 
somebody will lend the money for a few days. Then there is 
the question of giving work for the benefit of the people em- 
ployed. Are we to take our stand upon a severe determina- 
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tion not to mix business and charity, not to interfere with the 
natural process of supply and demand, only to employ the best 
workers ? or are we ever, and if so in what cases, justified in 
sparing the feelings of the honest poor by creating a little 
fictitious demand for such work as they can do, in order sur- 
reptitiously to convey rather more than the shop-prices into 
their pockets ? This is constantly done in a systematic way by 
clothing-clubs, work-societies, and such partly self-supporting, 
partly charitable institutions, where the poor are in a sense 
bribed to save or work for themselves by the addition of a per- 
centage to their own payments. What exactly are the pro- 
moters of such societies doing ? to whom does the money really 
go, and what effect does it in the long run produce ? Again, are 
we to help only those who help themselves ? or if distress be 
the circumstance which gives the poor a claim upon our 
assistance, at what point ought its degree or its continuance to 
begin to have the contrary effect ? When ought we to call 
it hopeless ? I mention these perplexities which beset the 
lowest and most obvious aim of a visitor, that of bettering the 
mere pecuniary circumstances of the poor, in order to show, or 
rather to remind, my readers how very difficult an art the ad- 
ministration of rehef is, and how sorely amateurs stand in need 
of some fixed principles for their guidance in it. To meddle 
with these things without doing much more harm than good 
requires a clear head and a sound judgment, and a good deal 
of experience besides. 

2. The endeavour to confer moral afid spiritual be'nefits in 
visiting the poor is quite as difficult, if not as dangerous, a part 
of the visitor's work as mere almsgiving. The obvious objection 
to making this our principal aim in visiting the poor is that, 
whereas there can be no question about our being richer thail 
they are, either separately or collectively, we have no sort of 
right to assume that we are eith^ morally or intellectually 
superior to any individual by reason of his poverty ; although 
of course there are some moral and intellectual advantages 
which are inseparable from that degree of wealth which gives 
the command of leisure, and which we may reasonably wish to 
impart if we could. It is impossible for the most tolerant and 
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modest visitor of the poor not to perceive that their want of 
education does produce in some respects a lower moral standard 
than that to which we are accustomed. Yet unless protected 
by a thick shell of insensibility and arrogance, how difficult it 
is to feel ourselves justified by our social position, or even by 
our education, in preaching to full-grown people, placed in cir- 
cumstances of which we know so very little, and in which we 
must often feel that so far as we can guess we should be so very 
unlikely to make even so good a fight as they do. The more 
really raised above them by education a lady is, the more 
keenly is she likely to feel these difficulties. The fact is that it 
is no easier to transfer morality than to transfer wealth. And 
when in this particular instance the means are compared with 
the end proposed, the disproportion is almost ridiculous. A 
lady must have a very high estimate of the power of her own 
influence who seriously thinks that in a series of visits of ten 
minutes paid once a week or once a fortnight to the mothers of 
twenty or thirty different families, she can hope to produce any 
great improvement in the moral or intellectual condition of 
those families. Of course out of a number of families so 
visited there will be some people with whom she may make real 
friendships, and with whom she may have the opportunity of 
exchanging (for there is quite as much chance of receiving as 
of giving in such cases) the pleasure and help which every real 
friendship may produce. But these friendships are accidental 
results of the introduction, and must not be counted among 
the special advantages of district visiting. The same time 
spent in paying visits to people in any rank of life, and for any 
piupose, would probably give rise to as many friendships, or 
more ; for it must be remembered that the difference of social 
position and education produces such a difference in habits of 
thought and expression, that intercourse with the poor is almost 
like intercourse carried on in a foreign language. This must 
always be a hindrance, though by no means an insuperable 
hindrance, to real intimacy. 

Yet though district visiting is altogether inadequate to 
produce any direct and appreciable improvement in the moral 
and .intellectual condition of the inhabitants, it no doubt 
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affords continual opportunities of placing some of the ad- 
vantages of education at the disposal of the uneducated. A 
lady who behaves respectfully and pleasantly in the capacity of 
district visitor is sure to hive her advice asked on all sorts of 
questions on which the poor rightly think she has better oppor- 
tunities of acquiring information than they have, and indeed 
she will probably often be ashamed, and perhaps alarmed, at 
the exaggerated importance which will be attached to her 
opinion. She may continually find opportunities of doing real 
if not very important services by finding out the best way of 
doing things which it requires a little time to inquire into, or 
upon which perhaps the advice of professional men may be 
useful, and easily accessible to her, though not directly within 
the reach of the poor themselves. And especially she can give 
her poorer neighbours the benefit of intercourse with a mind of 
wider range than their own. The especial advantage which the 
educated have over the uneducated in the debatable ground 
between the moral and intellectual qualities is that they live 
with a reference to a longer period and a wider circle of interests, 
that they take into account yesterday and to-morrow as well as 
to-day, and the interests of those who are remotely as well as 
immediately concerned in the results of their conduct It is 
scarcely possible to be in habits of frequent friendly intercourse 
with people in a lower position than one's own without having 
many opportunities of being usefiil to them, if only one will be 
content to do for them what they want, rather than what one 
thinks they ought to want And during such friendly inter- 
course real moral or intellectual superiority, on whichever side 
it may exist, cannot well fail to produce some good results. 

With regard to the spiritual influence which is often con- 
sidered as one of the objects of district visiting, exactly the 
same considerations apply, and with even greater force. We 
have no right to assume that the district visitor is necessarily 
superior in piety or religious experience to any individual of 
the poor whom she undertakes to visit; although there is a 
degree of ignorance and misery which is extremely unfavour- 
able to religion, and which, it must be remembered, opposes 
an effectual obstacle to most religious influences, to be removed 
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only indirectly by lessening poverty ; and although there may 
be. continual opportunities arising out of the friendly inter- 
course of which I have been speaking, for giving and receiving 
spiritual sympathy and teaching. I say for giving and receiving 
it, for I believe it is the experience of the best and most 
deeply religious visitors of the poor that they learn at least as 
much as they teach, I might say much more than they can 
ever hope to teach, from intercourse with the poor. The ques- 
tion how far visiting can be considered as an adequate means 
of conveying spiritual benefits must be left for a later chapter. 
At present I can only touch upon the subject of religion for 
the purpose of repeating what I have already said in the case 
of nursing, that while the actual work of visiting and relieving 
poor people may be, and constantly is, done effectually from 
other than religious motives, that is, in this case, from simple 
benevolence, the use which will be made of the influence which 
may thus be acquired will of course depend upon the degree 
of religion in the visitor. Whatever effect may be produced 
by religious institutions upon individual character, therefore, 
will tell in some degree upon the qualifications of their mem- 
bers for this work. But we have no more right to take it for 
granted that all the poor require religious teaching fi-om their 
visitors, than that all the sick require it from their nurses. The 
patients and the people visited would often be better qualified 
to give it than those who are best able to minister to them in 
other ways. 

3. The last object at which we may aim in visiting the poor 
is one which such visiting not only may satisfactorily accom- 
plish, but can scarcely fail in some degree to bring about ; and 
when regard is had not only to the importance, but to the 
practicability, of the three objects of which I have spoken, it 
appears to me to be the one which should be chiefly kept in 
view. Indeed I believe it to afford the one effectual justifica- 
tion of the practice of systematic visiting. This object is the 
establishment of a medium of communication between different 
classes of society. District visiting is but one of many such 
media, but it has special advantages, as well as some special 
drawbacks. In no other way are ladies likely to learn so 
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much of the circamstances of their pooro* neighbours in their 
own homes as by systematic visiting; and no relations of 
business or accident can give the poor the same pledge of the 
kindly interest in their welfare as a class which is felt by those 
who are better off. I can see no danger in any efforts to pro- 
mote this object, though there are some difficulties in iiilly 
attaining it Among all the failures and perplexities which 
beset every attempt to confer favours, a visitor may at least 
enjoy the solid unfailing satisfaction of knowing that she is 
certainly gaining information, and unmistakeably testifying 
goodwill by her visits. The more keenly she feels the pain 
of witnessing distress, and the difficulties which are inherent in 
every attempt to relieve it, the more competent will she be to 
represent that distress, and to interpret those difficulties, to 
those who have really the power of taking effectual measures 
for their removal or diminution. The most important aspect 
of the work of ladies as visitors of the poor in short seems to 
me to be that of links between the poor and the men by whom 
the country is governed. They should consider themselves as 
occupying a position analogous to that of an attorney, whose 
business it is to investigate the affairs of his client, and to in- 
struct counsel on his behalf. Men who are engaged in political 
or. professional affairs often cannot spare time for making ac- 
quaintance with the daily life of the poor in their own persons, 
but through their wives, sisters, and daughters they may learn 
much which will both incline them to espouse the cause of the 
poor, and guide their judgment as to the remedies which can 
be applied by wise legislation and otherwise to many of their 
sufferings. The growth of interest and activity in the improve- 
ment of workhouses is an illustration of this. Those efforts 
which seem to promise so much real reform in this direction 
have been largely prompted and directed, if not altogether 
originated, by the influence of ladies who first visited them 
from simple benevolence. In short public opinion, which is 
the most powerful of allies, is very largely formed and guided, 
especially as regards all social matters, by women. I do not 
see how ladies can do the poor a better service than by first 
making themselves as intimately acquainted as may be with 
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their circumstances, and then using on their behalf the enor- 
mous influence possessed by themselves over their own male 
relatives and friends, and so collectively over the nation at large. 
This influence is inevitably, and often none the less effectually 
because unconsciously, used by every woman living in her own 
family, and spending part of her time in visiting the poor. 

The chief drawback to the advantages on this ground of 
systematic visiting of the poor by ladies is in the more or less 
artificial character of the intercourse to which it gives rise. 
No one who has had business relations of any sort with poor 
people can have carefully observed their behaviour under such 
circumstances, and compared it with that which is common to 
them when receiving visits of charity, without being struck 
by the comparatively conventional and inexpressive, if not 
positively insincere, manner which is assumed, though no doubt 
generally quite unconsciously, on the latter occasions. I do 
not think this conventional manner can be altogether got rid 
of, but a good deal may be done to break through it by tact 
and heartiness ; and it is perhaps not a very serious impedi- 
ment to mutual understanding where that is not for other 
reasons impossible. 

The principal qualities needed for successfully performing 
the work of systematic visiting appear to me to be a 
real desire to be useful, combined with willingness to learn 
how one's services can be acceptably rendered ; a clear head 
and considerable experience, i.e. not only practice in visiting 
the poor, but experience of life on one's own account; and 
that ^visdom which results from wide views of things — from the 
habit of taking into account past and future as well as present 
time, and remote as well as immediate interests. A woman 
in whom religion was wanting might undoubtedly possess these 
qualities \ and no one probably would deny that she might be 
as useful to the poor as the most religious visitor in everything 
except in giving religious instruction or sympathy. For no 
one supposes the office of district visitor to be one of any 
special temptation, and it is one which would scarcely ever be 
undertaken except from motives of benevolence. In this work 
religion cannot be said to be needed as a guarantee for fidelity. 
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The question how for it may be desirable to employ religious " 
oi^anizatioDS in it, in order that the services rendered may be 
used as an instrument for promoting the spiritual wel^e of the 
persons visited, will, as I have already said, be discussed in a 
future chapter. 

What I have hitherto said refers only to the ordinary routine 
of systematic visiting. I am of course well aware that the 
benevolence of the rich has devised countless other forms of 
assistance for the benefit of the poor ; but either these other 
institutions fall more or less under one of the three general 
heads of teaching, nursing, and relief, or they are more or less 
exceptional. In either case most of what has already been 
said wiU apply to them, and it would answer no good purpose 
to attempt a separate inquiry into each of them, even were it 
possible to enumerate them. There is, however, one of these 
forms of charity which seems to require a few words — i.e, peni- 
tentiaries and kindred institutions. This is a branch of the 
service of the poor, because though the evil which they are 
intended to meet is unhappily not confined to any class, 
yet fi-om drcumslances the women who avail themselves of 
their shelter belong almost entirely to the lower classes. 
The management of such institutions is a work which pecu- 
liarly demands those gifts of faith, hope, and charity which 
naturally spring from true religious feeling and principle. It 
also is so full of difficulties and dangers that it especially calls 
for wisdom, experience, tact, and flexibility of mind. Above 
all, those who engage in it ought to be in a state of mental 
health and vigour which can hardly be maintained in such 
work without support and sympathy from without. This 
healthiness of mind is especially needed here, both because 
it must be so severely taxed by the painful nature of the work, 
and because the contagion of moral health and purity is the 
most powerful medicine for sick minds. It would seem to be 
work for which married women without young children would 
be peculiarly qualified, both by experience and position. 
Whether the members of religious communities are likely to 
enjoy equal or greater advantages in either respect is a ques- 
tion which cannot be discussed without anticipating the inquiry 
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of the next chapter into the effect of such institutions upon 
their individual members. 

I have hitherto been speaking of the personal qualities 
needed for the service of the poor. I must conclude with a 
few words about the advantages and disadvantages of chari- 
table associations, whether religious or secular, as compared with 
the independent action of individuals. I shall not here say 
anything about the organization needed for nursing or teach- 
ing, because these are not necessarily or exclusively charitable 
undertakings. I shall, therefore, reserve the consideration of 
the best arrangements with regard to them for a future chapter, 
when I propose to consider the interests of all the classes con- 
cerned. . At present I shall only speak of what belongs to the 
administration of relief, or systematic visiting of the poor 
as such. 

There is a sort of rough division, which seems to be gene- 
rally and increasingly recognized, between the ordinary relief 
of every-day distress, of which parish allowances are the type, 
and which ought as much as possible to be administered upon 
some uniform plan by people occupying some more or less 
official position ; and those occasional or extraordinary outlays 
for which no general rule can be laid down, and which can 
only be ventured upon by individuals acting in a private 
capacity. Their conduct raises no precedent, while, being 
guided by special acquaintance with the circumstances of the 
person assisted, it may serve as an experiment for testing 
modes of action which may eventually be adopted into the 
more systematic procedure of official assistance. It thus 
appears that there are two kinds of systematic visiting, one offi- 
cial, the other essentially amateur. Most people seem to agree 
that the first is a necessary evil, whose great object ought to be 
a suicidal one. It is, however, at present, and will probably long 
continue to be, necessary to have overseers of the poor and 
relieving officers, or some such machinery of relief. I believe 
that those who best understand the subject think that women 
as well as men, ought to be officially employed in this capa- 
city, as the Sisters of Charity are employed by the " Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance" in Paris. It is certainly work for which women are 
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in many wnys peculiarly well qualified. If they are likely to 
err sometimes on the side of leniency, or irregularity in giving 
relief, they are also particularly sharp-sighted in detecting im- 
position in trifling matters, especially as practised by women ; 
and there are many cases in which the same sharp-sightedness 
and the freemasonry of their sex might be turned to a plea- 
santer account in enabling them to get to the bottom of 
domestic troubles, and find out how to help, in a way which 
is scarcely possible for men. I do not, however, at all mean 
that female relieving officers should be exclusively employed ; 
only that it is worth considering how far their services might 
be advantageously combined with those of men in this capacity. 
It would be easy, if it were thought desirable, to establish 
homes for these women in their respective districts; and a 
central home for all London, to which they might go when 
necessary for rest, and where a superintendent might live, who 
would receive applications from women wishing to be thus 
employed, and perhaps have a reserve for special services. 
But the work of relief is sufficiently steady and calculable before- 
hand to render any such arrangement probably superfluous, ex- 
cept perhaps a kind of registration office. The Sisters who are 
employed in this way in Paris live at the " Maisons de Secours," 
provided by the "Assistance publique" in each arrondissement ; 
and though they retain their connection with the "MaisonMbre," 
and' are still under the authority of the Superior General, it 
does not appear that there is any great advantage to the work 
in this arrangement. If there be any, it would be attained, as 
far as organization goes, by such a central home as I have 
mentioned. Such work as this (apart from any ulterior religious 
object) might be equally well done by members of a secular 
association, or of a sisterhood, or by individuals separately 
appointed by the poor-law authorities ; but, in either case, it is 
distinctly professional and not amateur work. And in considering 
whether it should be entrusted to religious or secular agencies, 
it should be remembered that the great danger of all professional 
visiting of the poor is its tendency to lessen self-dependence 
if the principal object be pecuniary, and to promote insin- 
cerity if it be spiritual ; and that these dangers reach the highest 
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point when the two objects are combined. The temptation to 
adopt a religious phraseology, not prompted by any spon- 
taneous religious feeling, which is naturally caused by the mere 
presence of a person wearing the outward livery of religion, 
becomes almost overpowering when that person is also the 
dispenser of relief. 

The other kind of visiting of which I have spoken, so far 
from being a necessary evil, which ought to aim at its own 
extinction, is in itself most desirable, and would continue to be 
so, were distress altogether unknown and relief unthought of. 
It is that non-official intercourse, in which the idea of giving 
relief is quite subordinate to that of cultivating friendly relations 
between individuals, and between different classes, and in which, 
where assistance is accidentally needed, private benevolence 
can venture upon occasional efforts of a more or less experi- 
mental kind, without fear of creating inconvenient precedents. 
This is essentially work for amateurs, and is therefore quite 
out of the reach of any organized body, and as such of any 
religious sisterhood. A woman who goes out to visit, wearing 
the uniform of a religious order, will never be regarded by the 
poor as testifying mere individual human friendship, whether 
they consider her as a messenger of Heaven, or (which is 
perhaps more probable) as a representative of the clergy. Her 
goodwill is referred to professional motives, and interpreted in a 
way which often does her real injustice ; but still the common 
effect on the minds of the poor seems to be what one sometimes 
hears said of the work of a Sister of Charity in Paris, " c*est son 
metier." I do not say that benevolence thus interpreted pro- 
duces no good effect on the minds of the poor. It may 
produce a special and, for aught I can assume at present, a 
much more important good effect than that of testifying indi- 
vidual friendship and goodwill in disregard of social differences. 
I only say this particular testimony is reserved for the women 
who really do visit the poor on the footing of friends and 
neighbours, not of spiritual teachers. And not only do ama- 
teurs testify goodwill to the poor by their visits, in a way 
which professional visiting can never effect, but the object 
which I have above spoken of as being, in my judgment^ the 
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most important object of all systematic visiting of the poor, is 
one which none but amateurs are in a position to bring about. 
The office of interpreter and mediator between rich and poor 
can be occupied only by those who are in real relations of inti- 
macy with both. A woman who cuts herself off from the society 
to which she naturally belongs, and devotes herself exclusively to 
the service of the poor, goes to that service maimed, as it were, 
of her right hand, deprived of the most powerful instrument 
with which she can ever hope to help them in this world — ^her 
influence with her own family and friends. It is only by 
retaining her natural position, and dividing her time between 
the rich and the poor, that she can really be a link between 
them. I am not attempting here to weigh the advantages 
which a woman resigns in joining a sisterhood against those 
which she may gain by it ; but I do say that one of the advan- 
tages she must almost entirely resign in doing so is that of 
becoming a living link between the rich and the poor. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE INTERESTS OF CHARITABLE WOMEN. 

The motives which induce women to enter religious sister- 
hoods are so complex, and the action of some of them is so 
unconscious, that it is not quite easy to give a full account of 
them which shall be recognized as true by those whom it con- 
cerns. < From a solid basis of tangible reasonable attractions 
there has sprung up a confused luxuriance of associated charms 
whose ramifications can be fully traced only by s)rmpathy, and 
which, though of course ultimately depending for their support 
upon the solid foundation of reasonable considerations beneath 
them, have yet independent vitality enough so to disguise the 
nature of those considerations as to prevent our conduct from 
being always visibly and immediately determined by them. 

Perhaps the best plan will be to give a slight sketch of 
what I believe to be the usual history of a resolution to enter 
a sisterhood, before analysing the various motives which 
have combined to produce it, and the consequences which will 
probably follow upon the step when taken. The desire to be 
useful to the poor, which is the most obvious as well as the 
most amiable motive for becoming a Sister of Charity, is 
constantly stimulated by the detailed descriptions of their 
sufferings which meet us in these days at every turn in peri- 
odical literature and in appeals for help. These descriptions 
are alternately causes and effects of the manifold devices of 
charitable effort with which this country is now swarming. It 
is no wonder if such accounts falling upon the rich fallow 
ground of the minds of young women, susceptible from edu- 
cation, living in almost compulsory leisure, and more or less 
consciously hungering after fuller exercise for their affections, 
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should produce a crop of hasty enthusiasm for charity, which 
may be reaped by whoever cares to use it, and of which the 
promoters of religious sisterhoods seem to have thoroughly 
appreciated the value. No one can wonder that warm-hearted, 
high-spirited girls, feeling their own lot to be even oppressively 
luxurious, should long to. give of their. abundance to the poor 
around them, who, they are told, are starving for want of it. 
No one need wonder, either, when several sisters are living 
together in a home of which all the work is done without their 
help, and in a circle of equally well provided neighbours, if some 
of them should be tempted to feel as if • their lives as well *as 
their money were part of the superfluity which seems to them to 
be owed as a debt to the poor. And if siich feelings pass into 
action, and a young woman tries the experiment of systematic 
visiting of the poor as an amateur, she is met, imder'' the most* 
favourable circumstances, by all the difficulties ieirid perplexities' 
of which I have already tried to give some accountj while the 
actual sight of distress bums into her mind the desire to go on* 
working for its relief. The natural result is that she turns for 
guidance to those whom she thinks most capable of giving it ; 
and at first sight what more natural than to suppose that the 
members of a charitable sisterhood are the best of guides in the 
• work to which they have devoted their lives ? The vastness of 
the field of distress which is open to her also impresses her 
imagination, and makes her feel that the mere fragments of 
time which young ladies c^n spare from home engagements 
are ridiculously inadequate to the supply of such wants as 
those by which she is surrounded, and which seem to throw a 
shade of guilt over all the luxuries of her life. The spectacle of 
a band of women uniting together to devote themselves wholly 
to the work of relieving distress, and renouncing the luxuries 
which, to a niind fresh from the contemplation of misery, often 
seem wicked^ selfish, is impressive and attractive enough to 
win her enthusiastic admiration and sympathy ; and if any- 
thing be wanting to complete the charm, it is generally found 
in the real or apparent unfairness of those who are opposed ta 
them. Thus the original desire for assistance in the endeavour 
to be useful- ti^-'^the poor soon merges into passionate parti- 
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sanship, and the work receives a reflected glory from admiration 
of the sisters, as the sisters were loved and admired originally 
for the sake of their work. What can be more natural than 
to ascribe to worldliness and coldness of heart the opposition 
which any purpose of joining such a body is likely to provoke, 
and what more stimulating than the idea of braving the oppo- 
sition of the world in order to devote oneself to a noble and 
sacred cause ? 

I cannot wonder at the longing to join a religious sisterhood 
which is secretly cherished by many young women. There are 
cases in which it is difficult to say whether the impulse of self- 
devotion which prompts that longing, or the senseof duty by which 
it is restrained, is most deserving of our respect and sympathy. 
The one piece of advice which may fairly be pressed upon all 
women who are thus, as it were, poised between two strong 
attractions, is that they would spend some of the leisure so 
forced upon them in seriously considering what it is they want, 
and what they are likely to gain by the step in question, as 
well as what is the necessary price to be paid for it To help 
them in such a deliberation is one of my great objects in this 
inquiry. Another is to show what are the attractions with 
which home life and secular institutions have to compete, if 
they would not allow sisterhoods to outbid them in attracting 
the services of charitable women. 

In making this inquiry we must remember that charitable 
women have at least five courses to choose from, of which 
joining a religious community is but one, and that we must 
compare the advantages offered by such communities, not only 
with home life, but with other associations, whether of life or of 
work. The five courses among which women practically have 
to choose are as follows : — 

I. Living at home and working independently. 

J. Living at home and working as a member of some secular 
association ; e.g, as superintendent of a district nurse. 

3. Living at home and working as a member of some religious 
association; e.g. as a Tertiarian or " associate sister.*' 

4. Going to live in a secular institution ; e.g, as nurse or 
superintendent in a hospital or training school 
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5. Going to live in a religious community. 

It is obvious that there may be many attractions in associated 
work» and in the life of a community or institution, which are 
essentially independent of the religious element in organization 
with which they are accidentally and very commonly connected. 

The proper course for those who think that religious con- 
siderations ought not to be introduced into the organization of 
charitable associations is to promote the formation of associa- 
tions from which they shall be omitted, and not to undervalue 
the principle of association and organization for charitable pur- 
poses, as is often done by those who attack sisterhoods. 
Deprive religious associations of the monopoly of careful and 
attractive charitable organization, and you will deprive them of 
their principal attraction for the most reasonable women. 

It must also be remembered that a woman may be driven as 
well as drawn into entering an institution, wheUier secular or 
religious. We are all but too familiar with instances in which 
either want of sympathy, want of occupation, or want of liberty, 
or else simple incompatibility of temper, or other accidental ' 
circumstances, make it difficult for the daughters of a family to 
be thoroughly contented with their home life ; and it sometimes 
happens that the public opinion of their own circle would 
oppose fewer obstacles to their leaving home for a sisterhood, 
than to their doing so in any other way. 

In considering the reasonable attractions which draw women 
into sisterhoods then, I shall endeavour to distinguish between 
those which are essentially, and those which are only accident- 
ally, associated with religious organization. I believe that the 
objects which most women hope to secure by entering a sister- 
hood are training, protection, and authoritative direction in 
work of a kind which shall supply food for the affections, while 
promoting the salvation of souls and the glory of God. 

Let us consider each of these objects separately. 

I. The desire for training is so obviously legitimate and even 
praiseworthy, that the only question which can be raised upon 
it is as to the thoroughness of the training afforded by sister- 
hoods, as compared with that which may be obtained in 
secular institutions. Now the power which any institution 
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possesses of affording thorough training must of course depend 
upon the degree in which it is established and employed in any 
country, and this obviously depends upon the number of the 
women who join it, so that tlie question whether women ought 
to enter sisterhoods for the sake of training tends rather to run 
in a circle, and must be answered chiefly by a reference to 
other considerations. I have shown, I think conclusively (Part 
I. Chap, vii.), upon the authority of Miss Nightingale and M. 
Husson, that in the case of hospital nursing, when the com- 
parison is made between Paris and London, where the two 
systems are respectively in possession of the field, there is no 
very decided advantage as to mere technical skill on either 
side. It is indeed impossible that religious differences should 
exert any perceptible influence on success in acquiring an art 
of which the results are purely ph)rsical, except in so far as they 
tend to produce a slight difference in the degree of importance 
which is attached to those physical results. The fact that to 
save life is the ultimate object of secular institutions for training 
nurses tends in some degree to heighten the eagerness for 
success in that object among secular nurses, as compared with 
that which is felt by women who are trained to regard the 
preservation of life as a matter of secondary importance. 
Whether it ought to be so regarded is a question upon which I 
cannot enter at present The influence of this difference of 
feeling upon the degree of technical skill which a woman is 
likely to attain under its action is however scarcely strong 
enough to affect the conclusion at which we must arrive on 
every other ground, that first-rate training in nursing may be 
obtained from whatever association is employed by the princi- 
pal hospitals, and that the question what kind of association 
ought to be so employed must therefore depend, upon other 
considerations than those of technical proficiency. And so 
with regard to all other works of charity. Technical proficiency 
cannot precede, but will naturally result from, possession of the 
field of practice. The responsibility which is thus thrown upon 
the managers of public institutions in deciding which of the two 
systems they will encourage by employing it in their service, 
and to whose hands they will entrust this formidable weapon, 
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namelf ^ tiie potrcr of offeiing the most tlioroi^ traiimig^ will 
I trust atppesa more clearly in ^e next chapter. 

IL Perhaps a yet stronger attraction is the piospect offered 
hy sisterhoods of protection — protection against conflicting 
claims and hindrances, and against one's own weakness and 
irresolution, as well as in ^e more obvious and tangible form 
of protection against outward dangers and annoyances. This 
protection against oneself and against other daims is afforded 
in a greater or less d^ee by any definite engagement entered 
into with others, whether its terms be a vow, a promise, or a 
salary. One of the great difficulties and troubles besetting all 
amateur work, especially works of charity, is the want of some 
effectual stamp of duty, which shall be recognized by others 
as impressing such employments with their due degree of im- 
portance. A girl living at home is often surrounded by friends 
and relations who take little or no interest in her attempts at 
working for the poor, even if they are not annoyed by them. 
It is not only very difficult, but scarcely becoming, for her to 
assert the importance of her own voluntary undertakings ; and 
yet the thoughtlessness of others in making demands upon her 
time often reduces her to the necessity of doing so, if she 
would not have all her strength frittered away upon trifles 
which she rightly feels to be altogether unworthy of her ener- 
gies. Even in one's own mind it is very difficult to adjust 
such conflicting claims as those of poverty on the one hand, 
and relationship on the other — ^very painful to assert engage- 
ments to the poor as a reason for withdrawing from domestic 
or social meetings; modesty and sincerity alike shrink from 
appearing to attach more importance to one's own wretched 
dabblings in charity than others are willing to concede to 
them ; and yet there is a sense of sacredness about the obliga- 
tion not to disappoint the expectations we have ourselves 
raised in those whose poverty makes them to some extent 
really dependent upon us, which makes it impossible to be 
easy in throwing aside arrangements for their benefit whenever 
they may happen to clash with engagements of mere pleasiu'e. 
Such conflicts can never arise in a life planned altogether with 
reference to works of charity, and only those who have suffered 
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from them can know how alluring is the prospect of escape. 
To be torn in two directions by the attempt to carry on two 
different undertakings, or to fulfil two diflferent sets of relations 
at once, almost doubles the fatigue of each ; and from such 
distractions of mind sisterhoods, like all other recognized pro- 
fessions and institutions, whether secular or religious, offer 
effectual protection. 

The protection from trifling interruptions to business which 
is afibrded by the life of any well-organized institution is a real 
help, and one which up to a certain point women have, I think, 
a right to demand as one of the conditions of their devoting 
themselves to the public service. There is, however, of course, 
a difference between the utmost seclusion attainable in a secular 
institution, and that which exists in religious communities, where 
intercourse even with the nearest relations is sometimes for- 
bidden, sometimes dependent upon the permission of the 
superior, and in all, whether Protestant or Catholic, so far as I 
know, more or less discouraged. The difference is that in 
secular institutions a certain degree of seclusion is an acci- 
dental consequence of the necessary arrangements for doing 
the work, whereas in religious institutions it is more or less an 
object in itself, as tending to wean the heart from the world. 
Claims from without must be more urgent to recall a Sister 
of Charity from her post than to reach a woman in a secular 
institution. 

External engagements are equally welcome as a protection 
against one's own weakness and irresolution. Once com- 
mitted to the life of a sisterhood, a woman need no longer 
vex herself with questionings about her place and work. She 
is saved from the fretting of a perpetual reconsideration of the 
value of her own* undertakings. The difficulty then is not so 
much to go on, as to turn back. Doing work is not half so. 
tiring as perpetually resolving to do it, and a resolution not 
only taken once for all, but embodied in the adoption of a 
ready-made outward framework of life, saves as much internal 
efibrt as external friction. It is like floating down a stream as 
compared with walking along the bank ; and it is no wonder 
if more energy is thus set free for the employments which form 
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the routine of such a life. Many, perhaps most women, feel 
that, even if they had the abilities necessary for striking out 
their own work, so much strength would be spent in the con- 
tinual effort of mere independence, that their powers would 
not produce nearly so much result in any independent under- 
taking as they might work out in the beaten and sheltered 
path of sisterhood life, or indeed of any other institution. 

There is also a powerful charm in the prospect of a final 
settlement of one's destiny which firequently attracts women 
into sisterhoods, as it notoriously often does into otherwise un- 
congenial marriages. The time of life at which most women 
enter sisterhoods, or first begin to cherish a desire to do so, is 
one at which the natural desire for a permanent point of at- 
tachment is strongest, and is often intensified by circumstances 
into a vehement though transient sense of imperative need. 
Up to a certain point relief firom irresolution, firom the dis- 
tractions of home life, and fi-om claims upon one's time or 
affections to which one cannot worthily yield, may be obtained 
by any decisive engagement, whether it be contracted with an 
individual, or with a secular or religious institution. But reli- 
gious institutions certainly carry this kind of protection further 
than can be done by any secular institutions, or by any volun- 
tary connection except that of marriage ; for they invest the 
fact of continuance in the work with the idea of fidelity to a 
sacred cause, and thus bind not only the energies, but the 
conscience to their service. It is impossible that the vow, or 
the solemn consecration which in some Protestant sisterhoods 
replaces the vow distinctly so called, should not exercise a 
stronger influence in forbidding change of mind than any en- 
gagement entered into in the ordinary way of friendship or 
business. I know that the directors of Protestant sisterhoods 
continually claim the merit of leaving their members entirely 
free because they have " no vows." While giving them credit 
for perfect sincerity in making this claim, I am obliged to dis- 
agree as to the fact. Roman Catholic directors often make 
precisely the same claim, on the ground that in many orders, 
especially in almost all the active orders, the vows are (as I 
have shown in the case of the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
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Paule) only from year to year, and that a dispensation even 
from these may be obtained upon sufficient grounds; while 
almost every Protestant sisterhood demands an engagement for 
some fixed period. At Kaiserswerth this engagement is taken 
for five years, and every deaconess before her consecration 
declares her intention of devoting her whole life to the work. 
The difference surely is not between Catholic and Protestant 
forms of entrance upon " the religious life," but between the 
views entertained of ** the religious life " itself by those who 
do and those who do not recognize it as identical with any 
ecclesiastical organization; between the view which regards 
the service of the poor as a religious condition, the entrance 
upon which is fitly marked by a solemn self-dedication and 
consecration from the Church, and that which regards it as a 
profession to be entered upon and regulated according to the 
considerations by which other professions are chosen and con- 
ducted. It is idle to say that a " vow " is more binding than 
a solemn promise made in church, and followed by the im- 
position of hands and ecclesiastical benediction. What is 
really binding is the belief that the profession thus entered 
upon is in a special manner the service of God. Where that 
belief exists vows are as superfluous as they would be profane 
without it. To join a society which is based upon that belief, 
and where every detail of daily life, and all the contagion of 
constant intercourse, are so arranged as to strengthen that belief, 
is to take the strongest possible means of binding one's own 
soul to perseverance. It is such a protection against oneself 
as no secular profession or institution can possibly afford, and 
as no one can be justified in giving or in seeking, who is not 
deliberately and fully convinced that the belief in question is 
true. I cannot here entertain the question of its truth, but I 
unhesitatingly assert the paramount force of its influence. 

With regard to the more external form of protection — pro- 
tection firom the dangers and annoyances to be encountered in 
the service of the poor — the way in which it acts in favour of 
sisterhoods deserves careful attention. The idea is attractive 
almost in proportion to the refinement of the workers and the 
roughness of the work. I say almost, not entirely, because 
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refinement is itself a protecdmi fitm manj of the dangers and 
annoyances in question ; bat, on the other hand, it no doubt 
quickens the apprehension of them, and thus enhances the 
attzactiyeness <^ the dielter offered by sisterhoods. The mere 
protection firom annoyance afforded in working amoiig the 
poor in bad neighboinhoods by the dress of a religions order 
may, to a considerable if not quite equal extent, be obtained 
by the adoption of any kind of uniform, or outward token of 
real business. I do not think that ladies who wish to be 
useful to the poor really feel the need of this sort of protection 
very frequently or very strongly, though it is often put forward 
in argument ; but what they do care for in sisterhood life in 
this respect is the guarantee which it is supposed to afford as 
to the character and maimers of their associates in work. A 
lady who wishes to be trained and employed in nursing, in 
school-teaching, or in visiting the poor, natmally prefers being 
trained with other ladies in an institution where nobody is 
supposed to be working for payment, and where she may pre- 
sume upon a certain similarity in tastes and habits, to taking 
her chance among the ordinary pupils in a secular institution. 
It is one thing to wash the feet of the poor in good company, 
and quite another, and to many ladies a much more trying 
thing, to take an undistinguished place side by side with one's 
social inferiors : for instance, to travel third class, not in the 
dress of a Sister of Charity, but in that of an ordinary third- 
class passenger ; or to sit down to meals with paid nurses in 
an ordinary hospital I am far from saying that there is any- 
thing unreasonable or inconsistent with the truest benevolence 
in this preference for the society of people in one's own rank 
of life. I think it forms one of the legitimate attractions of 
religious associations, but its connection with religion certainly 
appears to me to be rather accidental than essential It is to be 
observed also that the comparatively high social level which 
accidentally belongs to sisterhood life as it exists at present 
in England, and in some Roman Catholic orders, cannot be 
preserved except by a kind of exclusiveness which would be 
inconsistent both with the spirit of religion, and with any wide 
popularity.. This subject of the social position from which 
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religious orders are recruited, and that which is assigned to 
their members, is a very curious and important one, and one 
on which it is for obvious reasons extremely difficult to arrive 
at any definite statistical information. I have made what in- 
quiries I could on this subject at Paris ; resulting in the general 
impression, which, however, I state under correction, that the 
women who form the bulk of the great charitable orders there 
' are mostly of about the rank of domestic servants, though I am 
quite aware that there are individual exceptions, and that there 
are some of these orders (that of St. Vincent de Paule for one) 
in which the general level is somewhat higher. I ascertained 
for instance, that the reading and writing of the sisters em- 
ployed in the hospitals, and even in schools, were often very 
imperfect. I have also been told, though I have no means of 
verifying this, that the general social level of the sisters in 
Paris is higher than that of those employed in the provinces. 
Dr. Howson says that "at Kaiserswerth the preponderating 
number " of deaconesses " are from the social grade from which 
domestic servants are obtained." ^ However this may be, it is 
obvious that any arrangement which should exclude women 
of a low social class from sisterhoods must considerably restrict 
their numbers, and deprive the association of most valuable 
helpers in all kinds of physically laborious work ; and, there- 
f(w:e, I think we may fairly conclude that, if the system ever 
spreads in England as it has done in Roman Catholic countries, 
the prospect of associating exclusively with ladies will no 
longer be among the attractions of sisterhood life. But it 
does not follow that a certain rise in social position will not 
be, as I believe it is in France, one of its attractions to women 
of a lower class. 

The social position of a Sister of Charity is not easy to 
define, especially because the rules of most, if not all, orders 
forbid their members to accept hospitality, or to enter into any 
social intercourse, except in the way of their vocation. They 
are thus fenced off as it were from any social competition, and 
occupy a sort of rank apart, which, while it by no means de- 
prives an educated lady of her natural claim to deference in 

* ''Deaconesses," p. ^. 
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any society which she may have occasion to enter, and does 
not even always obliterate the traces of the worldly rank which 
she may be known to have laid aside, certainly raises a woman 
of low birth above any risk of being treated with disrespect, or 
reminded of her former want of position. The dress of a reli- 
gious order, like that of a clergyman, in short, may raise, but 
cannot lower, the social standing of those who adopt it ' 

In like manner the absence of direct payment, which is the 
rule in sisterhood life, is a real guarantee of disinterestedness 
so long, and only so long, as admission is restricted to women 
who possess some independent means. The moment you admit 
those who have their bread to earn, the indirect payment given 
by all sisterhoods begins to exercise its inevitable and perfectly 
legitimate attraction. Board, lodging, clothing, pocket money, 
and a perfectly secure provision for life, to be forfeited only by 
gross misconduct, is surely very fair payment for the work 
done by nurses and school-teachers. Domestic servants and 
secular hospital nurses must serve a long time before they can 
lay by enough to secure such a provision for the future as is 
gained at once by joining a religious order; and if they some- 
times have the opportunity of gaining more than is necessary 
for this purpose, all the risks of illness and accident must, on 
the other hand, be set against this chance of profit 

Thus the social and pecuniary arrangements of sisterhoods 
attract different women in different ways ; ladies do not lose 
caste, and women of lower position may rise in social standing 
by joining them ; while women of independent fortune are at- 
tracted by the fiction of all services being unpaid, and poor 
women by the fact of their receiving good though indirect 
payment. I know that wherever one rule about payment is to 
be made to apply to people in very various pecuniary circum- 
stances, there must be a fiction somewhere. Either some 
members must accept a nominal salary while really working 
gratuitously, or else some members must be really paid while 
nominally working gratuitously. Fictions are not necessarily 
dishonest (though it must be owned that they are apt to 
become useless when they cease to deceive), and I am quite 
aware that the directors of sisterhoods fully admit in words the 
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fact that they do give indirect payment. But surely of the 
two fictions I have mentioned, that by which some who really 
give appear to sell their services is far less dangerous, and in- 
deed less fictitious, than that by which some who really sell 
appear to give them ; for a salary is a real thing, however in- 
adequate as remuneration, and there is no danger of its insig- 
nificance being so disguised as to deceive the person who 
receives it ; but the fiction of gratuitousness is founded upon 
nothing more real than the difference between money and 
money's worth, and it is a fiction which almost inevitably tends 
to make nominally unpaid workers deceive themselves, and 
take credit for a disinterestedness which they do not possess. I 
cannot help thinking that there is an unconscious dishonesty 
about this arrangement, which is characteristic of a system 
whose foundation is aspiration rather than fact, and typical of 
the indiscriminate claim to the credit of self-sacrifice put for- 
ward on behalf of Sisters of Charity as a body in more 
important things, without inquiry, or in spite of evidence, as 
to the balance of loss and gain involved in their position. 
It is necessary to dwell a little upon this divergence be- 
tween the name and the reality as regards payment, because 
the plea of disinterestedness is so constantly put forward as 
a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the motives and 
character of all the members of these nominally unpaid 
bodies ; and discredit is thrown by comparison upon secular 
nurses ai^d others working simply, and without pretending 
to any merit, for honest wages; such women are called 
mercenary and hirelings, and we are asked how we can 
expect devoted ser\'ice fi*om those whose object is to gain 
money. I say, in the first place, that if earning one's living 
were incompatible with self-devotion, there would be but 
little self-devotion in the great mass of the charitable orders, 
for I believe ninety-nine out of a hundred of their members 
to be honestly earning their living; and, secondly, that it 
is a fallacy whose injuriousness is partially redeemed only by 
its transparency, to confound the conditions of any service 
with the motives of those who belong to.it. If all paid 
service were necessarily done for the sake of the pay, what 
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must we think of our soldiers and sailors, our professional 
men and civil servants, and the whole body of our clergy ? 
are they not all hirelings in precisely the same sense in which 
a paid nurse is an hureling? and do we ever fail to expect, or 
are we often deceived in expecting from them, a devotion to 
the public service to which their salaries bear no kind of pro- 
portion? Or to take a closer parallel — consider the case of 
domestic servants : among them the rule of money payments 
is invariable and the service rendered varies from the scanty 
return which may be exacted from the most mercenary to an 
utter obliteration of self and absorption of heart and mind 
in the service of a 'beloved master or mistress and their 
family, which is all the more beautiful because it is so entirely 
free from the slightest consciousness of merit ; so entirely a 
matter of course and simple duty in the eyes of those who 
offer it, that it would be impossible to make some such faithful 
old servants imderstand that there was anything admirable in 
their conduct. The more shame for us who have received 
such priceless service if we also fail to recognize its beauty 
simply because we have paid them a salary the while. That 
salary has been the safeguard of theu: simplicity and humility, 
and it would be difficult to find, I do not say the same sub- 
stantial virtues, but the same perfect bloom of unconsciousness, 
in any ostensibly unpaid service. To suppose that love and 
faithfulness can be impaired by money is just the same worldly- 
minded and simoniacal error as to suppose that they can be 
bought by it ; but unfortunately their beauty, if not Iheir sub- 
stance, may be seriously impaired by the ostentation, even. 
though well founded, of disinterestedness. 

III. I have said that besides training, and protection during 
training and subsequent work, women seek in sisterhoods for 
authoritative direction. One of the great diflferences between 
religious associations and such secular charitable institutions as 
we have in England is the degree in which they undertake not 
only to train and employ those who offer themselves, but to 
choose for them the particular kind of work upon which they 
shall be employed. Many women wish to devote themselves 
to " good works " in general without having any distinct pre- 
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ference for any particular branch, and feel it a great relief to 
have the question between nursing, teaching, and visiting settled 
for them. In Roman Catholic countries, where the system of 
charitable sisterhoods has been so long established that a 
thorough division of labour has been effected, it is true that a 
woman may often, if she wishes it, choose her own employment 
with comparative certainty beforehand by entering an order 
devoted to some special work ; but in sisterhoods which 
undertake various kinds of work no candidate would be ad- 
mitted who was not willing to have her particular employment 
chosen for her. It is very difficult to ascertain the exact degree 
of freedom of choice about her work which may remain to a 
woman after entering any sisterhood. But absolute freedom of 
choice is almost incompatible with the idea of spiritual authority. 
At Kaiserswerth, for instance, I was told that although a woman 
iriay offer herself either as a teaching or a nursing sister, and 
her choice will be always as much as possible respected, yet 
that it was contrary to the whole plan of the institution to 
accept the services of any one who did not feel and show a 
child-like submission to any contrary decision which might be 
deemed necessary by her directors. Thus the difference between 
the general plan of secular and religious institutions as regards 
training appears to be that in the one it is a commodity which 
the pupil purchases for her own purposes, and of which of 
course she chooses the nature accordingly, and makes what 
subsequent use she judges right ; whereas in the other it is 
part of a system of direction based upon a spiritual tie, and 
administered by the spiritual superior in such quantities and 
upon such subjects as he or she sees fit. 

Now it is of course open to any woman to say that she can- 
not judge for herself of the kind of work for which she is best 
fitted, and that the directors of a charitable institution are 
likely by long experience to know better than herself how best 
to turn her gifts to account ; and to a certain extent this plea 
is no doubt founded upon reasonable grounds. It is partly a 
question between centralized and independent action, and in 
all such cases there is a balance to be struck between the in- 
compatible advantages of employing a central authority which 
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can distribute its forces according to a comprehensive view of 
the general good, and of trusting to the vigorous and invigora- 
ting action of personal responsibility. Up to this point it must 
be observed that the advantages, be they what they may, of 
centralization, though accidentally to a considerable extent 
associated with religious institutions, are by no means essentially 
connected with them. It is a mere question of organization, and 
a despotism may be purely secular, while spiritual power may 
be distributed among any number of independent local autho- 
rities. The " Assistance publique " of Paris is an instance of 
secular centralization, and a secular central office for charity 
in London might conceivably have all the advantages of ex- 
perience and comprehensiveness of view in the distribution of 
the services employed by it, which can be attributed to the 
du*ector of a sisterhood. But the real difference is that the 
director of a sisterhood undertakes to decide the question of 
how a woman should be employed, and many other questions, 
not only from the point of view of general utility, but as between 
herself and her own conscience. He relieves her from the 
sense of responsibility, and in exchange for voluntary co-opera- 
tion asks only for obedience. It is needless to waste words in 
proving a fact so familiar as the delight which many people, 
especially women, find in submission to spiritual authority, with 
its accompanying deliverance from the burden of free will The 
degree in which spiritual authority is claimed by the directors 
of religious associations varies in different institutions, but a 
sisterhood could scarcely exist quite apart from it, and in all 
those of whose constitution I have any knowledge it is asserted 
in uncompromising terms. Whether it is right or wise thus to 
abdicate the direction of one's own conduct in favour of 
clerical superiors is a question the answer to which must 
depend upon our view of the nature of their claims to spiritual 
authority, and I therefore cannot fully enter into it here. 
But I may say at once that such abdication is of the 
essence of religious associations. No secular institution either 
demands or would accept it; and I may further say that 
unless it be justified by the real possession of delegated divine 
authority on the part of the clergy, it is as degrading to the 
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moral dignity of those who make it, as it is alluring to their 
weakness. 

Hitherto I have been speaking of the reasons which lead 
women who have chosen the service of the poor as a profession, 
or at least as a serious occupation, to prefer one kind of asso- 
ciation to another as the channel through which to offer their 
services. We must now go a little deeper, and consider the 
motives which impel them to undertake that service, the origin 
as well as the working of self-devotion to the service of the 
poor, in order that we may enter as fully as possible into the 
state of mind upon which die attractive influence of sisterhoods 
is exerted. I have said that what women who enter them 
chiefly want is help in engaging in work of a kind which affords 
food for the affections, while promoting the salvation of souls 
and the glory of God. The last object is one to which I cannot 
here do more than briefly refer. The assumptions which it 
involves are of too grave a nature to be mixed up with the 
more superficial questions of temporal utility with which we are 
at present engaged. But it must always be borne in mind as 
underlying them all in the minds of the women whose interests 
we are considering. The desire to save souls acts powerfully 
as a motive for many proceedings of which the connection with 
that object is but dimly perceived, but which are habitually 
associated with it in imagination. It attains its full force long 
before the mind has arrived at any mature convictions regard- 
ing the adequacy of the means proposed. Indeed the over- 
whelming importance of the end in view has a direct tendency 
to occupy the imagination to the exclusion of any inquiry into 
its relation to the means, and even to produce a reluctance to 
enter upon any such inquiry, and a certain more or less con- 
scious disapprobation of those who attempt to do so. It is, 
however, precisely because I recognize the spiritual objects 
aimed at by religious institutions as being of such magnitude 
and weight, that in comparison of them all earthly interests are 
mere dust in the balance, that I hold all whom it concerns to 
be bound by the most sacred obligation to search out and test 
to the uttermost the nature of the belief respecting God's 
dealings with man upon which religious orders are founded, 

R 2 
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before they dare to enlist themselves upon either side. In the 
last chapter of this book I shall contribute what I can to such 
an inquiry. At present we are concerned with the force of the 
impulse in question, not with its justification. The most familiar 
experience proves its occasionally overwhelming force, and I 
believe that in a milder degree it influences the habitual feeling 
of women, especially of young women whose lives are not fiiUy 
occupied, to a degree which busy men can scarcely understand. 
It is no doubt the strongest, though by no means the most 
prominent, of all the feelings through which women are drawn 
into sisterhoods. 

The way in which religious associations • attract women 
through the affections is however quite within the scope of our 
present inquiry. It is indeed almost the keystone of the 
whole system, and deserves our most serious consideration. It 
acts in two ways — or rather its strength is in the combination 
which sisterhood life offers of two things ; ready access to the 
poor, and intimate daily association with other women, the 
direction of whose sympathies may be counted upon with 
assurance. Other institutions offer ready access to the poor, 
and congenial associates may be found elsewhere, but nowhere 
else can a woman to whom the service of the poor appears, as 
it does to so many, as a sort of religion, count upon finding a 
system of life based upon that feeling, and shared with com- 
panions who are all likeminded in that respect Nowhere else 
can the lonely and homeless be sure of finding a home in which 
they will be received so gladly and upon such equal terms; 
and nowhere else can enthusiastic aspirants after self-sacrifice 
find such facilities for gratifying their spiritual ambition while 
withdrawing from the friction of home life, and from the 
opposition of relations who take perhaps a different view 
of the value of such self-sacrifice. They may meet with 
opposition enough to the step itself to give their life a 
flavour of martyrdom, but they escape once for all firom the 
damping influence of persistent want of conviction in those 
around them. Now in estimating the balance of loss and gain 
which is involved in entering a sisterhood, we are met by the 
same diflliculty as there is about payment — ^that is, that if one 
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formula is to be made to apply to all the members, there will 
necessarily be a fiction somewhere, for the loss and gain are very 
unequally distributed among the various members of such a 
body. But whatever may be the case with regjard to payment, 
there is certainly no need to use any uniformity of terms with 
regard to self-sacrifice. It is often done, and the result is, as I 
believe, to spread a most mischievous delusion. Instead of 
doing so, we will freely distinguish between the cases of those 
who do, and those who do not, give up a happy home life to join 
a religious association. 

The desolate waifs and strays of society who join a sister- 
hood for the sake of a home seem to me to be entitled to all 
our tenderness and consideration, though not to any particular 
admiration for taking advantage of so happy an opportunity. 
Indeed, it is as ofiering a home to the homeless that sisterhoods 
seem to me to have the strongest claim upon our s)niipathy. 
Women who are no longer likely to marry, who have no pros- 
pect of forming fresh ties to replace those they have lost and 
are daily losing, and not sufficient abilities to occupy any 
important post, are in so forlorn a position, even if they have 
money enough to live in comfort alone, that it is difficult to find 
the heart to grudge them such a resource as sisterhoods have it 
in their power to offer. Such an "honourable asylum" for 
single women as is provided by the Flemish B^guinages seems to 
have great merits in this point of view ; and the inmates would 
at least not be more useless to the poor in such an asylum than 
they are while scattered singly over the country. In some 
cases of course they might be extremely useful, but unfortu- 
nately it rarely happens that the homeless and forlorn are very 
efficient people. In such a struggling world as this, capable 
people are generally pretty soon provided both with homes and 
with work enough, without having recourse to any association. 
And though it may seem hard to say so, I think it is dangerous 
to disguise the desire to gain a home under the name of 
self-devotion to the service of others. Perhaps too, in the long 
run, asylums for homeless ladies might prove as demoralizing to 
the upper classes as workhouses and almshouses are sometimes 
said to be to the poor. At any rate, I do not think that the pro- 
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meters of charitable sisterhoods would be at all willing to rest 
their defence upon any such ground as this ; though it should 
be distinctly recognized as one of their attractions, and, in my 
judgment, as one of the nearest approaches to a justification of 
their existence. 

It is easier to deal with the case of those who have really 
something to give up in entering a sisterhood, for they have no 
such claim upon our compassion, and it is a far less painful and 
ungracious task to analyse a claim upon admiration and respect, 
than one upon pity and tenderness. When a woman leaves a 
happy home to devote her life to the service of the poor in a 
religious community, what then is the nature of the exchange 
which she makes ; and how far, and upon what grounds, can it 
be justified? 

To answer this question completely it would be necessary to 
estimate the value of home life and community life respectively 
with a degree of precision which is impossible in any such 
general comparison as we are now engaged upon, for homes and 
communities vary indefinitely among themselves. A further 
difficulty arises from the impossibility of truly estimating the 
interests of any individual without reference to the interests of 
others. "None of us liveth to himself" is perhaps especially 
true of women, whose lives are almost entirely spent in occupa- 
tions having an immediate and obvious reference to the service 
of others. But, as much as possible, I wish here to concentrate 
attention upon the gain and loss to women themselves in 
exchanging home life for that of a community, without com- 
plicating the question by assumptions about the interests of the 
poor or of society at large, to which interests the preceding and 
following chapters are respectively devoted. 

And first as to gain — ^what, it may be asked, does a woman 
hope for, in entering a sisterhood, who has neither daily bread, 
social position, nor a home to gain by it? I answer — the 
opportunity of usefulness in a worthy cause, and the benefit of 
religious discipline and sympathy. It is surely a great and an 
excellent thing that women should prefer to spend their lives in 
doing hard work and rendering real services to those who can 
make no return except in affection and esteem, to seeking their 
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own amusement or advancement in life. And surely those who 
for any cause have ceased to expect to occupy tiie position 
which seems to most women the happiest and most natural, of 
wife and mother, may rightly wish rather to turn that loss to 
their own profit and the profit of many, by seeking a wider field 
for the exercise of the conjugal and maternal faculties, than to 
soothe themselves by picking up such crumbs of domestic life 
as may be left to them at second-hand by their more fortunate 
relations. I do not say that the service of the poor is the only 
worthy object to which a single woman can devote herself, but 
I do say that it is the only occupation by means of which she 
can always easily secure full exercise for the domestic affections 
which either have never had or have lost their natural objects — 
the only occupation readily accessible to all unmarried women 
in which the fact that they are unmarried can be used as a 
means of expanding rather than of cramping their sympathies 
and their usefulness. I say that in such circumstances a 
woman can never worthily fill up her life unless she includes 
the poor in the range of her affections. But it is almost as 
fatal a mistake to restrict those affections to the poor as to 
the rich. Surely there should be no respect of classes in the 
life of one whose isolation from family ties sets her firee to bless 
and be blessed by all who come within the widest possible 
range of intercourse. Surely the noblest position a lady in such 
circumstances can hope to occupy is that of a common centre 
of help and influence for rich and poor, for men and women, 
for old and young ; and a system which sets single women apart 
for the exclusive service of the poor is to themselves but a 
poor substitute for domestic life, while it deprives them of much 
of their influence with society on behalf of the poor, and of 
almost all their directly beneficial influence on the rich. Thus 
while heartily recognizing and respecting the impulse to self- 
devotion to the service of others which supplies one of the 
strongest motives for joining religious communities, I consider 
it a serious misfortune that so noble an impulse should be 
directed into too narrow a channel. 

But, it may be said, is it not the very narrowness of the 
channel which deepens and strengthens the spirit of self- 
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devotion ? Are not sisterhoods to be regarded not only as a con- 
trivance for distributing the services of a certain number of good 
women, but also as a school in which women may learn goodness ? 

This question cannot be answered fully without reference to 
those theological beliefs respecting the nature of spiritual gifts 
and the conditions of their transmission which I have reserved 
for examination in a separate chapter. But without entering 
upon those questions we may form some estimate of the type 
of character which sisterhood life tends to produce, and of the 
natural means which are employed for the cultivation of their 
special ideal ; and without doing this we should not at all fully 
understand the attractive influence of the system upon the 
imagination of young women. It may perhaps appear pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to form such an estimate without per- 
sonal experience of the system. But this is what every woman 
must do before she can rightly decide whether to join it or not; 
and it is of the utmost importance that women should form a 
well-considered opinion upon the principal question by which 
the whole system must ultimately stand or fall, namely, its 
effect upon character, before they commit themselves to a step 
which is at least unlikely to leave them much leisure for subse- 
quent reflection upon the principles by which their life ought 
to be regulated. For these reasons, and also because no one 
person's experience could afford sufficient grounds for judging 
the merits of such a system, the practical question must inevi- 
tably be decided chiefly upon d priori grounds and from outside. 

What then is the ideal which charitable sisterhoods set before 
their members, and what are the means by which they seek to 
help them to attain to it ? It must be a sluggish imagination 
and a cold heart which does not recognize the beauty and 
elevation of the conventual ideal as modified in the active 
orders. The severest purity, not only of life and manners, but 
in the inmost recesses of the heart, lit up by the fire of a charity 
which for ever spends itself in unrequited services to the 
lowest and most erring, in ministering to whose sufferings an 
acceptable offering of love and devotion is made to the Saviour 
for whose sake and in whose name every moment's work is 
done — this is a picture which may well stir up zeal and 
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emulation in Christian hearts. We owe, I believe, a great 
debt of gratitude to religious orders for the clearness with 
which they have impressed upon, the world's imagination one 
side of perfection, one beautiful though narrow ideal. But if 
those who have been brought into a position which enables 
them to recognize the one-sidedness and the narrowness, as 
well as the beauty, of that ideal, voluntarily or half-consciously 
shut their eyes to its defects in order that they may rest in its 
incomplete beauty, then I believe that what has been a savour 
of life to others becomes a savour of death to them, and that 
by their turning away from the sun to worship the brightness of a 
candle the light that is in them becomes darkness, and great 
indeed is that darkness. Purity, fervent charity, and single- 
hearted devotion are not confined to any system, nor, because 
they have been earnestly preached and honestly sought in one 
particular path, until they have become identified with it in the 
popular imagination, does it follow that that path is really the 
most direct way to the attainment of them. For the sake of 
those very qualities we are bound to inquire diligently into the 
means by which different teachers offer to lead us to them. 

The great school for these qualities is, I believe, active work 
for others, and so far no doubt there are ample opportunities 
for acquiring them in the life of charitable sisterhoods; but this 
is an advantage which is no more peculiar to them than the air 
they breathe. They share it with every charitable institution 
and with every home in the country. What is really peculiar 
to them is a certain religious discipline, and exclusive asso- 
ciation with people who profess agreement in certain religious 
views. I believe that in the long run these distinctive pecu- 
liarities of community life are likely to do far more harm 
than good. I wholly disbelieve in the professional competence 
of one human being to discipline the soul of another. I believe 
that discipline thus administered, including the observ^ance of 
certain appointed hours of worship, selfexamination, and 
religious meditation under direction, may produce and main- 
tain a certain state of religious feeling, a certain tendency to 
religious emotion, which, though not necessarily in every 
individual case injurious, is dangerous when indiscriminately 
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administered, as it must be by the rules of an institution ; and 
the action of which upon the individuals whom it most readily 
influences may be unwholesome to the degree of a spiritual 
poison, and especially dangerous to the very qualities of which 
we have been speaking. But not only are purity, charity, and 
devotion to be cultivated by other and, as I believe, by more 
successful methods outside religious communities, but we must 
remember that these qualities by no means sum up all that is 
noble and desirable in womanly character. Justice, truth, courage, 
public spirit, and all the noble fruits of spiritual freedom may be 
sacrificed in the too exclusive pursuit of them. The practice of 
never associating on equal terms with any but people of one's 
own way of thinking on religious matters is an artificial arrange- 
ment for fostering the feeling excited by those beliefs, without 
any corresponding widening or sifting of the grounds on which 
they are held. This also is a process which is necessarily 
unwholesome and often in the highest degree injurious. There 
may be cases in which for a time it may have a beneficial 
effect, but as a permanent plan of life, and as a system to be 
applied indiscriminately to as many pious and enthusiastic 
women as can be persuaded .to adopt it, I cannot but think it 
singularly dangerous. For pious and enthusiastic women are 
by nature but too prone to excess of religious emotion upon a 
narrow and unproved basis of belief. Surely to withdraw such 
women from all chance of free intercourse with people of cooler 
heads, and feelings more under the government of reason, is 
like putting aside the yeast to ferment and spoil by itself, while 
the bread is left unleavened. 

And thus we come to the last subject we have here to con- 
sider, namely, the loss which is to be set against such opportu- 
nities of usefulness and of religious improvement as may be 
found in sisterhood life — ^the nature of the sacrifices involved in 
it, of which we hear so much. 

It has always seemed to me that to speak of the renunciation 
of mere luxury and amusement which is implied in joining an 
active charitable association, as demanding any appreciable 
effort of self-sacrifice, was little better than an insult to the class 
of women who are capable of being attracted by the noble 
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objects of that profession. The degree of plainness or even 
hardness of living which is practised in any of the more rational 
and busy sisterhoods is really nothing that could cause more 
than slight temporary uneasiness, probably far less trying than 
the chafing against the luxuries of home life from which it 
sets such women free. Of course it is impossible to say from 
external observation how soon the spirit of asceticism may creep 
in, and prompt mortifications not involved in the rule or neces- 
sary occupations of the association ; but, in the communities 
which really exist for the sake of work, I believe that unneces- 
sary austerities are, for obvious reasons, very generally dis- 
couraged. At any rate they are not of the essence of sister- 
hood life, though I believe that indirectly they are essentially 
connected with it, through its tendency to foster a state of 
mind of which they are a natural result. I am now inquiring, 
however, not into possible mischievous results, but into the 
necessary price which women must pay for yielding to all the 
various attractions I have described as drawing them into sister- 
hood life ; and the one necessary price is the breaking of 
natural ties in exchange for the religious tie thus formed. What 
is the nature of this sacrifice, and how far does it deserve our . 
admiration or our censure ? 

The mere name of sacrifice is surrounded with associations 
of so sacred a kind that the praise of self-sacrifice has a sort 
of dazzling effect, and is seldom steadily analysed. But the 
conditions which are necessary to make the fact of sacrifice 
really a matter for admiration are very simple. Apart from the 
notion, which can scarcely be justified when plainly stated, 
though it so largely pervades all ordinary religious feeling, that 
our suffering is in itself pleasing to our Maker, it will be felt that 
the only value of sacrifice consists in the proof it affords of our 
appreciation of the object for which, or the person for whom, it 
is made. It is in fact only another name for a price paid in 
suffering ; it is justifiable only if the object for which it is paid 
is really worth the cost, and generous only if the object be 
purchased for another. 

The impressiveness of the sacrifice made in joining a sister- 
hood, considered as a test of the force of the feeling impelling 
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to it, will of course vary according to our estimate of the 
happiness of home life, and this of course varies indefinitely in 
different homes. I fear there are not a few homes whose 
daughters can leave them without any very painful sacrifice. 
But putting it at the highest, taking the case of the happiest 
possible home life, we shall all agree that to give up such homes 
as some of us have known must cost a pang for which no 
human being would have courage, except under the influence of 
an intensely strong feeling, for the sake of an object felt to be 
infinitely precious. The fact that such sacrifices are made 
proves of course that those who make them attach an extremely 
high value to the object for which they are made, but it proves 
nothing more. It has no tendency to prove that the object is 
rightly so valued. And therefore to claim our admiration for 
sisterhoods on the ground that they involve, in some cases, 
a very painful sacrifice, is to beg the whole question at issue, 
which is precisely whether the objects attained by this step are 
worth what they cost. 

And further, even supposing the object gained to be worth 
what it costs, and the sacrifice therefore to be justifiable, it 
is yet possible that the transaction may be at best a prudent, 
perhaps even a selfish one. A price paid in feeling for an 
equivalent may be as distinctly a good bargain as one paid in 
money. Yet the fact that such a price is paid for entrance 
upon the life of sisterhoods is often appealed to as setting 
a sort of stamp of the supernatural on the whole system by the 
very people who most earnestly extol the happiness and the 
spiritual advantages of that state of life. " Nous sommes trbs 
heureuses dans notre vie p^nible," said a French Sister- of 
Charity to me once, without the smallest apparent consciousness 
that what she evidently regarded as a paradox to be explained 
only on semi-miraculous grounds might be received as a state- 
ment very probably true, and not at all surprising, that on the 
whole the balance of loss and gain, as far as enjoyment went, 
was in her favour. For it must be remembered that even the 
happiest homes are not in the long run beds of roses. Who is 
there who would not escape from a multitude of cares, anxieties, 
and sorrows, as well as lose much happiness, if it were possible 
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altogether to obliterate family life ? People talk as if Sisters of 
Charity never ceased to pine after the enjoyments they have left, 
and felt no comfort in their freedom from anxiety, and no 
pleasure in their work. If this were so, it would I think be 
equally surprising and discreditable. It is obvious that in 
reality they make an exchange, in which nobody can quite strike 
the balance of loss and gain in mere happiness, since no two 
cases are alike, and no one can tell what life would have been 
in whichever path is left untried. The fact that so many women 
choose sisterhood life in preference to family life proves that 
women set a high value upon the objects for which sisterhoods 
exist, but it does not prove that these objects are really nobler 
than those which they renounce. 

A worse result than a mere begging the question follows from 

the thoughtless way in which people constantly speak with 

admiration of the sacrifice made in leaving home. This is 

the suggestion which is thus conveyed, — that while the life of* 

a religious community is all self-denying devotion to others, 

home life is all mere self-indulgent enjoyment. I regard this 

depreciation of ordinary ties and ordinary duties as a more 

serious, because a wider-spread, evil result of the false theory 

upon which religious orders are based than even the unwhole- 

someness of their own spiritual atmosphere. Those who 

have no family life to give up make no sacrifice ; those who 

have give up something infinitely more valuable than mere 

pleasure. Any family life which is worthy of the name is 

certain to be in the long run a school of discipline far more 

severe and searching than can be administered through the 

artificial ties of religious communities. What are any physical 

hardships, or even any of the sympathetic sufferings usually 

encountered in ministering to strangers, when compared with 

the inevitable trials sooner or later shared with and endured 

for one's own flesh and blood ? It is difficult to understand 

how a woman can renounce the enjoyments of home without 

renouncing its sorrows : absence and engrossing occupation 

will shut her out equally from both or from neither. And 

a system by which women are invited to escape fi-om their 

share of the discipline of family life seems to me to appeal far 
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more powerfully to their weakness than to their strength. What 
is generally described as giving up all the joys of home life may 
wi^ at least equal truth be described as abandoning the post 
of honour in the battle of life. 

I do not apply this language to the mere &ct of leaving 
home. We are sometimes asked by those who advocate sister- 
hoods,^ why it should be thought wrong for a woman to leave 
her home to become, a Sister of Charity, when no objection 
would be made to her doing so to become a governess. The 
difference is so palpable that it is almost difficult to believe in 
the good faith of the question. Who ever pretended that 
women were never to leave home? or who ever asked a 
governess to " forsake all earthly ties " in order to devote her- 
self heart and soul to the " blessed vocation " of teaching 
other people's children ? What parents object to in the invi- 
tation to their daughters to leave home for a sisterhood is the 
assertion of a paramount claim — the invitation to form a tie 
which shall take precedence of all natural ties. As I have 
already pointed out, it matters little by what forms such an en- 
gagement is celebrated, whether there be the outward form of 
a vow or not, when the claim upon service and self-devotion is 
made in the nam« of God ; and when it is considered a liberal 
concession if a woman is allowed occasionally to return to her 
family in case of their being able to show sufficient cause to 
satisfy her religious superiors. It is the transference of allegiance, 
not of bodily presence, which parents and friends resent, and I 
think with reason. A man leaves his home and family to go to 
the ends of the earth upon the public service, and no tie is 
broken by it ; the very fact of sharing in such a sacrifice binds 
the members of a family more closely together : and no doubt 
where it happens, as in devout Roman Catholic families, that 
parents and children all agree in recognizing the claims put 
forward by religious orders as valid, there is a similar partner- 
ship in the sacrifice, which prevents the collision between 
domestic and ecclesiastical claims from occurring, though the 
transference here still takes place. It does not follow that the 
domestic claims which are thus waived ought not to prevail if 

* See Howson's ''Deaconesses:" Preface. 
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the collision did occur, nor that it is right to waive them. To 
attempt to draw a parallel between leaving home for a sisterhood 
and leaving it for any purpose which does not involve a trans- 
ference of allegiance is a confusion which, if not wilful, implies 
ah extraordinary want of reflection. 

And in conclusion, if it be, as I believe, wrong thus to 
transfer one's allegiance, it is a wrong-doing which very surely 
involves its own punishment, not by altering the balance of 
pain and pleasure, for that is very doubtful, but by depriving 
those who commit it of the most precious of all educations, that 
of daily familiar intercourse with their lay, and especially their 
male, relations and friends. Every woman who enters a sister- 
hood cuts herself oflf from the possibility of any free habitual 
association with laymen, and thus not only practically debars 
herself from marriage, whether she is supposed to renounce it 
or not, but also effectually debars herself from the best of all 
means of training and strengthening her own mind. For what 
book learning is to be compared with the intellectual exercise 
of association with educated men ? What training in the world 
can be so valuable to a woman as the daily intimacy of family 
life with her father and brothers ? And this education is but 
beginning at the age at which women enter sisterhoods, and its 
beneficial influence is increasingly felt and increasingly needed 
with every year of advancing life. It seems to be supposed 
that women grow up so perfect as to need nothing at 18 or ao 
but a novitiate of a year or two to prepare them to act as min- 
istering angels on all occasions, and to enter upon a life of per- 
petual teaching and perpetual giving out, without any corre- 
sponding provision for learning and taking in. But none of us 
have within ourselves an inexhaustible supply of strength, spirits, 
or wisdom, and for the very sake of enabling ourselves to give, 
we are bound to provide for the replenishing of our supplies. 
We need continual strengthening and refreshment, and what- 
ever may be the efiicacy of the religious exercises of a sister- 
hood, and the help which may be derived from occasional inter- 
views with the director or chaplain (one of whom probably 
undertakes the guidance of scores of women), there is certainly 
no natural means of strengthening and refreshment like that of 
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the daily intercourse of ordinary domestic life with friends and 
relations of both sexes. Most people seem to agree in this 
time and country that the life of a monastery from which women 
are altogether excluded is not likely to be very wholesome, but 
the narrowing and hardening effect of exclusive association 
with persons of one's own sex does not seem to be equally fully 
recognized, and yet surely it is equally inevitable, in the case of 
women. I am not speaking of a mere sacrifice of enjoyment ; 
I speak of a deliberate abandonment of the most important 
means of intellectual and moral improvement. 

Again, women often think to secure their own religious faith 
by withdrawing, at whatever sacrifice of feeling, from the society 
of those who do not share it, and whose influence is supposed 
to be dangerous in proportion to the affection felt for them. 
But what can be the value of a faith which will not flourish and 
spread in the face of such contradiction as this ? No doubt 
one of the most trying circumstances of family life, in these 
days of change and controversy, arises from differences of reli- 
gious feeling between near relations. Women, whose religion 
is far more made up of personal affection than is usually the 
case with men, often suffer severely from want of sympathy in 
it, if not from a scepticism which shocks and alarms them, in the 
men with whom they are most closely connected, and in whose 
religious state they are most deeply and painfully interested. 
I believe that the suffering of various kinds arising from this 
source is one of the circumstances which most strongly impel 
women to seek reliief in the shelter, the active charitable occu- 
pation, and the assured religious sympathy of sisterhood life. 
It is a trial of which I would speak only with the most serious 
sympathy and respect, but from which I would earnestly en- 
treat women not to flinch. The more strongly we feel the 
awfulness of the battle between belief and unbelief which is 
probably but beginning, the more sacredly we are bound not to 
desert those who are struggling for truth, not to loosen our 
hold upon those who are exposed to temptations, and who feel 
the force of difficulties from which we may escape — ^if we 
choose to escape alone Instead of hiding from the storm of 
religious controversy, surely the duty of all believing women is 
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to Stand by those to whom God Himself has bound them by 
natural ties, and to strive to enlarge their own minds and 
strengthen their own hearts to hold fast what is true in their 
faith, without shrinking from any test or any discussion by 
which it may be purified from its dross. A woman who can 
keep a firm hold both upon the religion which sustains her own 
soul, and upon the ties which bind her to those who look at 
religion from a different but at least as real a point of view, 
cannot fail to give and to receive such an education as is worth 
any suffering it may involve, and which is utterly incompatible 
with the peace and seclusion of sisterhood life. And what i» 
especially true in times and circumstances of unusual religious 
agitation, is more or less true always and under all circum- 
stances, of the comparison between life in a community and life 
in " the world." If the life of a community implies a triumph 
over the love of mere physical luxury and intellectual amusement, 
it gives but too much encouragement to a cowardly love of what 
may be called spiritual luxury. There is more faith in trusting 
our religion to the storms of common life than in flpng to the 
shelter of a system arranged on purpose to foster it by artificial 
means ; and for the sake of our own highest spiritual educa- 
tion, as well as of the help we may give to others, I think our 
wisdom is to be content to meet life as God made it, and to 
accept its discipline from His hands alone. 



CHAPTER HI. 



THE PUBLIC GOOD. 



Having now considered the way in which the question upon 
which we are engaged specially affects the two classes most 
immediately concerned, we are in some degree prepared to 
enter upon the wider inquiry, What is its bearing upon the 
temporal interests of all classes? how for the sake of the 
public welfare ought those charitable women who can choose 
their own path in life to act with regard to the service of the 
poor? 

In considering this question we must endeavour in some 
degree to strike the balance, already alluded to, between the 
claims of the poor as a class, and the other demands upon the 
time and strength of our available force of charitable women, 
which we are still assuming to be practically limited ; as well 
as to consider the influence which would probably be exercised 
upon the community at large by the growth among us of a 
system of religious sisterhoods. 

To answer the question of distribution numerically, as be- 
tween rich and poor, it would be necessary to weigh the in- 
terests of the poor against those of the rest of the world, with a 
degree of precision which it seems hopeless to attempt. We have 
no scales of sufiicient magnitude or exactness for such a pur- 
pose ; and even if we could do so, there would still be the 
difficulty of identifying the individuals whose duty it might be 
to answer the call. We must be content to trust to the im- 
pulses of individual benevolence to supply us with volunteers 
for the service of the poor, and the stream seems to be setting 
in that direction with a degree of force which makes it almost 
unnecessary further to urge the claims of the poor upon the 
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devotion of good women. -They are indeed so obvious and 
so fully done justice to by most of our advisers, that it seems 
to me more necessary to say a few words upon the rival claims 
of the rich, and upon the way in which the interests of rich 
and poor are interwoven, so that any undue exclusiveness of 
service tends to defeat its own object. 

It seems to be sometimes taken for granted that the poor 
are exposed to every want which is felt by their richer neigh- 
bours, with the addition of all those arising from poverty. 
Now a very little observation will show that if the possession 
of money satisfies some wants, it originates at least as many 
others, especially when it has been applied to its best purpose, 
that of education. It would be truer to say that the rich ex- 
perience every want which is felt by their poorer neighbours, 
with the addition of those arising from wealth and leisure. 

Some of the wants which are common . to rich and poor 
alike — for instance, the need of food, clothing, and shelter- 
are, it is true, so easily satisfied by means of money, that we 
cease to think of them as wants in our own case ; but there 
are other necessities which we share with the poorest, and 
which cannot always be supplied by money — for instance, care 
in sickness, attendance in old age and childhood, advice in 
difficulties, sympathy in sorrow, and all the numberless offices 
of love and friendship by which the burden of life is made 
endurable, and in which nearly all its happiness consists ; all 
these wants press at least as heavily upon the rich as upon the 
poor. And not only do they press as heavily upon those who 
have all that money can give as they do upon the poorest, but 
in proportion to the degree in which the mind is enlarged by 
education, and the accumulated results of education in succes- 
sive generations, in that proportion precisely does the circum- 
ference of the field of feeling, both for pain and pleasure, 
expand also. No doubt the greater range of interests opens 
one means of relief from painful impressions by increasing the 
variety of subjects to which the mind can be directed ; but, 
on the other hand, leisure deprives those who possess it of the 
most eflfectual of all mental anodynes, necessary and fatiguing 
physical exertion. I do not believe that even physically thd 

s 2 
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nch suffer less than the poor, when the bad effects of luxury are 
set against those of want, and there can be no doubt that they 
suffer far more mentally. It is true that they have so many 
more enjoyments as materially to alter, or at least to give them 
the power of altering, the balance of mental pain and pleasure. 
But if the fact of suffering be that which constitutes a claim 
upon the ministrations of good women, the rich are entitled to 
such ministrations at least as much as the poor. I have already 
remarked that the directors of religious orders themselves are 
so much aware of this that they largely undertake to supply 
nurses and teachers for rich as well as for poor, rightly saying 
that money cannot buy the devoted service which is equally 
needed by children and the sick in every rank of life. A 
woman, therefore, who is considering where to bestow her 
sympathy and tenderness will not find them demanded by the 
poor alone. 

But people want help not only in their sufferings, but in 
their work. And in the wider field of work undertaken by 
those whose position calls them to labour with their minds 
rather than their hands, there is a correspondingly wide field for 
such help as women can give. The co-operation of women is 
surely especially valuable in those kinds of work which call, 
not for mere physical strength or manual skill, but for wide 
and varied observation, for a comprehensive study of the wants 
of human beings in all sorts of circumstances, in short for the 
wisdom to which sympathy contributes as largely as reason. 
Therefore a woman who has time and strength to dispose of 
should consider well whether she is best qualified to help those 
who are working with their hands, or those who are working 
with their brains, before she devotes herself exclusively to the 
service of either class. 

The theory that the noblest work a woman can do is to 
devote herself to relieving the sufferings of the poor appears 
to me false and dangerous, not only because it proceeds on 
the assumption that the sufferings of the poor are greater 
than those of the rich, but also because it overrates the im- 
portance of pain, and attaches an undue value to the mere 
alleviation of misery. It must be remembered that the relief 
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of suffering is after all but one of the great objects for which 
women ought to live, and it is one of those which women are 
naturally least likely to undervalue. To relieve suffering is no 
doubt one of the most innocent luxuries of the rich, as well as 
one of the greatest pleasures a woman can have, but it ought 
scarcely to be exalted into a virtue. Women are often in some 
danger of forgetting that sickness and suffering are but one 
side of life, and by no means the most important part of it ; 
and that they cannot devote themselves with rigid exclusive- 
ness to any one side of life without maiming their own nature, 
and depriving themselves of a part of their power of usefulness. 
If it is selfish to ignore sickness and suffering, it is suicidal to 
ignore health, and strength, and enjoyment. We cannot refuse 
to share in the ordinary life of people of our own class, and 
in the ordinary interests and pursuits of the healthy and happy, 
without isolating ourselves in a way which necessarily and 
justly deprives us of the power either to influence the happy 
on behalf of sufferers,* or even to help them effectually when 
their own time of suffering comes. Those from whom we have 
held aloof through scorn of their prosperity, are not likely to 
open their hearts to us in a time of trouble. And the in- 
fluence thus lost is so much power thrown away ; power which 
might have been applied not only in the relief of suffering, but in 
the purification and elevation of the whole current of ordinary life. 
The fact that those who refuse to share in the pleasures and daily 
interests as well as the sufferings of the circle to which they 
belong, cut themselves off from their place in life and become 
comparatively powerless in their isolation, is, in my judgment, 
the only real ground upon which the retention of wealth can 
be, I do not say morally justified, but reconciled with a gene- 
rous impatience of unshared luxury. As a mere source of 
indulgence wealth may be contemptible, and in the presence 
of such misery as we are surrounded with we may well be dis- 
gusted at the useless profusion with which it is so often spent ; 
but the magnanimous use of wealth, in a generous and serious 
participation in all the mingled elements of which other 
people's lives are composed, is a source of moral power not 
to be lighUjy thrown away. And it must be remembered 
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that the most important undertakings of life are necessarily 
carried on by those who are in the vigour of life and of 
power, and are probably those into which considerations of 
pain and pleasure enter most remotely. There are opportu- 
nities of influence to be shared with the strong which, if it 
may sometimes be right to sacrifice them for the sake of the 
weak, ought at least not to be thoughtlessly let slip. Not only the 
rich as compared with the poor, but the healthy and prosperous 
as compared with the sick and suffering, have claims upon our 
time and sympathy, which women in their proneness to exclu- 
sive self-devotion and absorption in some one-sided sympathy, 
especially sympathy for suftering, are but too apt to forget. 

The fact is, however, that it is impossible really to serve the 
poor without helping the rich in one of their most important 
duties, or really to serve the rich without promoting the best 
interests of the poor. Every individual woman who is firee to 
dispose of her own time must be guided in the choice of her 
special occupation by a thousand considerations which cannot 
be reduced to general rules. Those who are left most entirely 
without near ties will be happy in falling back upon the never- 
failing welcome of poverty ; those who are most closely bound 
to the rich have the most influence to use in favour of the 
poor. I do not pretend to indicate the individuals who are 
called to the immediate service of the poor. I am only anxious 
to show that the most immediate is not always the most im- 
portant service. The repeal of an unjust law will remove more 
misery, in the long run, than the binding up of thousands of 
wounds ; and a woman who can interpret to her husband the 
hardships under which poor people are suffering from reme- 
diable causes may help them more effectually in her own draw- 
ing-room than one who spends days and nights going from one 
fever nest to another to carry alleviations to individuals. 

Nevertheless we shall all agree that there are some imme- 
diate services which must be rendered to the poor, by women, 
and which cannot possibly be undertaken by ladies living at 
home. Some women must undertake the service of the poor 
as a profession. Many people who have no sympathy with the 
religious objects of sisterhoods, or who upon religious grounds 
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even disapprove of their tendencies, nevertheless think their 
convenience as charitable machinery a sufficient reason for 
encouraging them. For the sake of getting a ready supply of 
nurses and visitors for the poor, they would put up with the 
superstition which appears to them to serve, however un- 
accountably, as a bait to attract useful women. It is hard to 
say whether such a view of the subject implies a deeper want 
of respect for women or for religion. I propose in this chapter 
to consider first the possibility of providing for all the neces- 
sary professional service of the poor, without having recourse 
to sisterhoods ; and secondly the reasons for which I think we 
ought to aim at this object, instead of encouraging the forma- 
tion of religious associations for charitable purposes. 

As in the former chapter upon the wants of the poor, I will 
first take the subject of nursing, leaving that of education 
untouched, but suggesting that a parallel may be dra>vn in 
most respects between the two professions of nursing and 
teaching, and then go on to say a few words upon systematic 
visiting of the poor. 

I pointed out in that chapter that whatever might be the 
character or abilities needed to qualify a woman as a nurse, 
the possession of them did not mark her out for the exclusive 
service of the poor, since the work of nursing is the same what- 
ever the social position of the patient, and even the conditions 
of the service do not vary so much in attendance on different 
classes as to make it desirable for any training institution, 
whether secular or religious, to restrict itself to the supply of 
either class. Women who are. to be employed in hospital, dis 
trict, or private nursing must all go through the same training, 
and it would in fact be a waste for any hospital to be used ex- 
clusively as a school for any one of these three branches, since 
the necessary work in every large hospital affords the opportunity 
for training more women than can be permanently employed 
in it ; and since the payments made for the services of nurses 
sent out to private families can, by a very simple arrangement, 
be made to bear the expense of supplying nurses gratuitously 
to poor district?. 

The best possible arrangement upon every ground for seeur- 
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ing a supply of thoroughly trained nurses for rich and poor, 
the rich paying and the poor profiting by their payments, 
seems to be that of which I have given a full account in Part I., 
Chapter VI., as existing at Liverpool. Its essential feature, 
the training school, had been established some years earlier at 
St. Thomas's Hospital, in memory of Miss Nightingale's public 
services in the Crimean war ; and there does not appear to be 
any reason but the want of money and the want of energy, for 
neither of which have we any excuse in England, why there 
should not be a similar training school in connection with 
every large hospital in the kingdom. It is so obvious a waste 
not to employ our hospitals as training schools for nurses- as 
well as for medical men, that I cannot believe that we shall long 
continue to be guilty of it From these training schools nurses 
might be sent out to private families in all directions, and all 
our large towns might be divided into districts like those at 
Liverpool, with a nurse working among the poor, under the 
superintendence of a lady, in each district, till we should be 
everywhere as well supplied with nurses as with doctors, which 
is far from being the case at present, and which is perhaps 
quite as important a measure for the preservation of life. 

If half of what we hear about the want of emplo)rment 
for women be true, there cannot be any permanent difficulty 
about the supply of nurses. It is true that for reasons already 
given it is an object of great importance to obtain the services 
of women of higher moral character than those now too often ad- 
mitted into our hospitals; although in this respect we have gready 
improved of late years, and are on the whole somewhat better oft 
than appears to be the case in the French hospitals served by 
Sisters of Charity.^ The remedy for this evil appears to be to 
improve the conditions of the service, rather than to raise the 
wages offered, although something might perhaps be done by that 
means. It is no doubt right that prudent women should be at- 
tracted to a service so full of risks to health by the prospect either 
of a pension or of the means of making soine provision for the 

1 See extract from M. Husson's report on the work of MM. Blondel and 
Ser, q^uoted p. 173, and the following passage. 
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future. But the great obstacle to raising the moral standard of 
the profession has been, I believe, in the want of care for 
the physical well-being and mental recreation of the nurses. 
Where this has been remedied, as at St. Thomas's, Liverpool,^ 
and other well-managed hospitals, drunkenness and other kinds 
of immorality among the nurses have decreased in proportion, 
and, indeed, practically disappeared, since the authorities are 
now in a position instantly to dismiss offenders. It must 
always be remembered that while the great majority of men in 
professions or trades are married, and therefore especially want 
money, but as long as they can earn it have the means of 
supplying their own home-comforts, the women who have to 
work for their living are generally obliged to do so by the fact 
that they are unmarried, and therefore want but little money 
so long as home-comforts and some kind of substitute for the 
interests of domestic life are supplied to them. A well-managed, 
cheerful, and attractive Nurses' Home, in connection with 
every hospital, would do incalculably more to attract the right 
sort of women, sober, decent, home-loving, tidy, and sympa- 
thetic women, to serve in hospitals, than the same amount of 
money would do, if distributed in mere addition to the nurses' 
wages, while they were left to sleep in holes and comers, and 
to get their meals anyhow and anywhere. Indeed, while the 
conditions of life are calculated to repel self-respecting women, 
it is even dangerous to offer mere money payments sufficient 
to afford a real attraction to the mercenary. 

A question here naturally arises, which is often so much mixed 
up with quite a different set of considerations in discissions 
about sisterhoods, namely, What is the social class from which 
nurses should be taken ? It is vaguely supposed that the remedy 

* I mention these two hospitals because the wish to study the organi- 
zation of the training schools connected with them has led me to make 
special inquiries concerning them, not at all in disparagement of any others. 
I have not information enough to make any comparisons, nor do I doubt 
that an impartial comparison would show the same improvement in many 
other hospitals, in London and elsewhere. In the last annual report of 
Guy's Hospital, Dr. J. C. Steele has published a table showing the present 
arrangements about wages existing in ten of the principal London hospitals, 
to which I may refer those of my readers who wish to examine this subject 
in detail. 
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for the bad nursing of which we hear so much is that ladies, 
who undertake it from religious motives, should replace the 
paid nurses. Putting aside, for the present, the independent 
questions of motives and payment, the appropriate division 
of labour between women of different degrees of education 
seems naturally indicated by what has been said of the organi- 
zation of any good training institution. It is obvious that the 
establishment and government of such important institutions, 
as well as the superintendence of district nurses, and generally 
all positions of authority over subordinates, require and ^t, 
full scope to all the faculties of fully educated ladies, and are 
their proper business. On the other hand, the mere routine 
work of a nurse does not require more intelligence than may 
be expected in the class from which domestic servants come ; 
and does require more physical exertion than most ladies are 
used to. It would be simple waste for ladies to devote them- 
selves to the mere manual work of bandaging, poulticing, &c., 
which they can do no better than intelligent women of the ser- 
vant class ; a waste which is wholly unjustifiable while so much 
of the work which does require higher education is left undone. 
The description given above of the provision which ought 
to be made for the physical, moral, and intellectual well-being 
of the nurses and probationers, employed and trained in 
hospitals, and eventually to be sent out to districts and private 
families, from whence they will return to the Home in the 
intervals of their engagements, opens a large and a noble field 
for the employment of ladies. A woman must have not only 
rare natural gifts, but every advantage of education and social 
position, to enable her rightly to fulfil the duties of the head of 
such an institution, to watch over the health and comfort, as 
well as the conduct and efficiency, of all the women under her 
charge, to provide them with the means of intellectual im- 
provement and recreation, and to win their respect, confidence, 
and affection, as well as to distribute them judiciously among 
the various posts they have to fill, and to carry on all the 
negotiations and correspondence with societies and individuals 
to whom nurses are supplied. In every large institution of this 
kind there is work enough of superintendence for at least two 
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or three ladies. Just as every large convent has its superior 
and assistant-superior, besides treasurer, secretary, and other 
officials so in every large secular training institution there 
must be a superintendent and an assistant-superintendent at 
least, besides probably a secretary, housekeeper, and other 
subordinates. Need I say that the same considerations which 
I have just mentioned with regard to the importance of attract- 
ing the right sort of women as nurses, by careful attention to 
arranging the conditions of life for their comfort, apply with 
still greater force to the case of the ladies to whom the respon- 
sibility and labour of superintendence is entrusted ? Whatever 
can be done to make such a position attractive and dignified 
will be well bestowed in the long run for the benefit of all 
classes. As in the case of nurses, the women who undertake 
these posts will generally be unmarried, and will care less for 
money than for comfortable rooms, facilities for obtaining 
whatever physical and intellectual refreshment they may have 
time for, and the interest of the work itself. 

Such conditions, and almost any other terms they liked to 
make, might, I believe, be obtained without the smallest diffi- 
culty by really well-qualified ladies in the many training and 
other nursing institutions which are springing up in England. 
It seems at first sight strange that ladies should have such 
difficulty in finding employment, while the managers of impor- 
tant institutions and those who have to appoint women to any 
position of responsibility have a still greater difficulty in getting 
ladies to fill them. The explanation is obvious and not very 
creditable, but happily remediable. It is not candidates, but 
training and efficiency that are wanting. Till ladies learn that 
without thorough and serious training they cannot fill impor- 
tant offices, but that with thorough and serious training they 
may have important work to their heart's content, we shall have 
bad nursing, badly managed institutions, and ladies suffering 
from want of employment And on the other hand it should 
be remembered that every social obstacle thoughtlessly opposed 
to the undertaking of paid offices in secular institutions by ladies 
is so much weight thrown into the scale of the attractions 
•of sisterhoods. Those who exercise any influence in the matter 
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are bound under a serious responsibility to inquire into the truth 
of the theories by which alone sisterhoods can be justified.^ 

It is hard to see how any religious association could afford a 
more complete organization than has been described for the 
supply of nurses in ordinary times. But one of the great diffi- 
culties of making full provision for nursing arises from the 
sudden fluctuations to which the demand for nurses is subject, 
from the occasional occurrence of war and epidemics. It is 
obviously very convenient for the authorities who have to pro- 
vide for such emergencies to be able simply to write to the 
superior of a religious order, and ask for an extra number of 
sisters, and to know that the number of sisters at the disposal 
of the superiors is far beyond what can ever be required for 
these purposes. 

Now this convenience arises from two distinct things. The 
mere completeness of organization, which provides a central 
authority, and secures full and easily accessible information of 
the number and position of available women, is obviously quite 
independent of the religious objects of the associations which 
furnish the desired contingents. The other element of the faci- 
lity with which religious orders can meet the demands of the 
civil administration for an extra supply of nurses, consists in 
their practice of collecting in convents a permanent margin of 
superfluous women. This, though it may save some trouble in 
times of need, appears to me to be in the long run an arrange- 
ment of very doubtful advantage from a merely utilitarian point 
of view. For whatever convenience it may afford in times of 
emergency implies an exactly corresponding waste in ordinary 

1 I may here remark, in passing, upon the strange want there is in most 
of our English hospitals of any arrangements for receiving patients who 
could afford to pay something for their own support and treatment ; or rather 
for their paying, for we do constantly receive such patients gratuitously. 
It is obvious that patients can be much more easily and cheaply treated in a 
hospital than at home, and therefore that many are unable to secure proper 
treatment and attendance at home who could well afford to pay the cost of 
their own reception in a hospital. Surely we ought to arrange that there 
should be either separate hospitals, or paying wards, where those patients 
might be received on fair and moderate terms, who are now obliged to 
choose between suffering or even dying for want of the skill and care which 
are within the reach of the poorest on the one hand, and applying for them 
in the false character of paupers on the other. 
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times. It is impossible, that is, that people can be spared with- 
out inconvenience on emergencies unless they are unemployed 
in the intervals, as many women in convents probably are. 
Since the proportion of times of emergency to ordinary times 
is in the nature of the case small, this does not on the whole 
appear to me to be an argument in favour of convents. It is 
the old question between standing armies, and militias, or 
volunteers. Wherever you have the probability of suddenly 
increased demands to provide for, you must necessarily choose 
between two evils ; between the waste implied in keeping your 
ordinary supply up to the level of times of need on the one 
hand, and the difficulty of suddenly raising it from the level of 
ordinary times on the other. When the thing wasted in the 
one case and to be suddenly called out in the other is human 
energy, and that of a high order, it is surely a less evil to run 
the risk of some slowness and awkwardness in meeting an emer- 
gency, than to incur the certain evil of permanently withdrawing 
from other employments a sufficient number of persons to sup- 
ply it when it does occur. But where emergencies are certain 
to occur from time to time, as is obviously the case in respect 
of the demand for nurses, there is no need to choose between 
the two extremes of wasteful preparation and blind unreadiness. 
A good deal may be done in quiet times to prepare for the 
next sudden demand, and this very preparation may be made 
incidentally most useful in spreading valuable knowledge. To 
recur to our military parallel, the obvious alternative to a stand- 
ing army of religious orders is a carefully organized system of 
volunteer nurses. Why should not ladies who do not wish to 
be put to the blush by Sisters of Charity establish a central 
register, where all those who would willingly come forward upon 
an emergency might be allowed to inscribe their names as 
volunteer nurses, on condition that they proved their serious- 
ness of purpose, and their possession of the necessary physical 
and intellectual powers, by spending in the wards of a hospital 
whatever time might be necessary to qualify them for useful- 
ness in emergencies ? The details of such a scheme might be 
easily arranged, the hospital authorities would probably co- 
operate willingly, and besides the advantages which might be 
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derived from such an organization on the next attack of cholera 
or the next outbreak of war, it would tend to diffuse a certain 
elementary familiarity with the ordinary routine of nursing and 
sanitary arrangements, which would not be without its use in 
many families. It would further give many young women a 
sense of responsibility and of association in a worthy cause, 
with the comfort of knowing that they would be sent for when 
they could be really useful, which would go far to satisfy many 
of the vague longings now directed towards sisterhoods. It is 
surely very natural that a woman who feels she has the power 
to be useful should chafe under the necessity of sitting still at 
home, when she reads accounts of the ravages of war or of 
cholera, and appeals for help in providing nurses, just because 
in the first place she has never had the opportunity of trying 
her hand at any hospital work, and because secondly she has 
no means of knowing how far newspaper accounts can be de- 
pended upon ; whether she is really wanted, or would only add 
to the confusion by going to the spot A summons, or on the 
other hand the absence of a summons, from a central office 
able and bound to measure the magnitude of the crisis, would 
put an end to such profitless speculation and painful uncer- 
tainty. It would also furnish a conclusive answer to friends 
who naturally, and indeed rightly, think it well to throw a good 
deal of cold water upon unpremeditated enthusiasm. It would 
put the whole thing upon a methodical footing of business 
and duty. If only a little forethought and energy were spent 
in organizing a system of volunteer nurses in quiet times, in- 
stead of waiting as we have hitherto done for the emergency 
actually to occur, the question whether any particular woman 
ought to volunteer for cases of emergency could be settled in 
cool blood between herself and her friends; and if it were 
settled in the affirmative, she could then quietly and at leisure 
make whatever preparation can be made for such services, and 
obtain full information as to the best means of doing so. 

It may be said that the amount of training which could be 
generally undertaken by such women would be of no use. But 
it must at any rate be better than no preparation at all, and it 
would be done without hurry, and at whatever time might be 
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most favourable with regard to the convenience of the hospital 
authorities and the improvement of the volunteers. And it is 
certain that a degree of practice which would be utterly inade- 
quate, as training for a professional nurse, will afford some sort 
of test of nerve and handiness, and will take off the edge of the 
nervous awkwardness which most people feel on first handling 
a wound, or a sick person. Little as might be learnt in any such 
preliminary training, it would still be something saved from 
what will have to be learnt when the time of need comes ; and 
it would at least be a proof, useful to a woman herself as well as 
to her friends, of the earnestness of her purpose. Even if the 
time should never come when the public authorities would be 
glad to claim the services of a number of women thus tested 
and carefully registered, it would still be a clear gain that even 
a few women should seriously try the experiment how far, I 
do not say without temporarily leaving home, but without 
renouncing home life, they could qualify themselves to be of 
use in the public service. "A stone that is fit for the wall 
is not left in the way," says a Persian proverb, quoted by 
Archbishop Trench;^ and it matters less that the particular niche 
aimed at should be the one eventually occupied, than that a 
definite object of worthy ambition should lead to the serious 
cultivation of faculties to whose value it calls attention. If 
some of those who disapprove of sisterhoods would try the 
effect of competition rather than of opposition, by organizing 
such a plan, they might, I think, reconcile many girls to home 
life, as well as help them to be more useful in it, while turning 
the spirit of selfnievotion to account in the public service, 
instead of allowing it to feed institutions which they believe 
to be in the long run injurious to the public welfare. 

I am quite aware that it would not be easy at once to consti- 
tute a central authority which should from the first command 
such prompt obedience as is rendered by religious orders to their 
superiors. I only say that the facility they possess for calling 
forward additional nurses, when needed, is a matter of organiza- 
tion and administration, not of religious belief; and till we 
have fairly tried the experiment of equally careful organization, 

1 "Lessons in Proverbs." 
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upon a purely secular and national basis, we have no right to 
say that the public spirit of Englishwomen, and their zeal to 
save the lives of those who are working or fighting for their 
country, would not supply a motive of equal efficiency with 
that of obedience to ecclesiastical superiors. Our own Crimean 
experience, and more recently that of the sanitary Commission 
in the American war, forbid us to think so meanly of our 
countrywomen.^ 

As I have said at the beginning of this chapter, I shall not 
attempt to describe the best arrangements for training teachers, 
either for rich or poor, but there is one difference which I may 
point out in passing between the organization required in the 
case of nursing and in that of teaching. Both are special arts 
demanding a special course of instruction, and for both purposes 
therefore it is evidently essential that training schools should 
be provided where the necessary course of study may be gone 
through. In the case of nurses it also seems to be in every way 
desirable that their connection with the central institution should 
continue after the period of training is over, because the demand 
for their services is uncertain and fluctuating, and generally sudden 
and urgent, — so that it is of importance that there should be a 
well-known institution to which the friends of patients can apply, 
and which is responsible for the fitness of the nurse for what 
she undertakes; and also because the nurses themselves require 
rest at uncertain intervals, — so that it is important for them that 

* Since this passage was written, the war between France and Germany 
has furnished an awfully impressive commentary upon the whole of this 
subject, which it is perhaps too early to attempt to sum up. But it cannot 
fail to confirm our sense of the importance of preparation for emergencies, 
whatever new lights it may throw upon the best means of preparing 
ourselves. While these sheets are passing through the press, my attention 
has been called to a review of a book called " Die Deutschen Frauenveieine 
unter dem rothen Kreuze, von C. U. Hahn, D.D., und Ph. Dr. ProtokoU 
der General Vers'ammlung des Vaterlandischen Frauenvereins." (Berlin : 
1870. Sittenfeld.) It appears that these associations, which are purely 
secular, and the first of which was established in 1 859, already number 
more than 21,000 members. Their work in the present war will doubtless 
furnish an example which we shall do well to study attentively. 

As a first step towards the formation of an Association of Volunteer 
Nurses, I venture to invite any lady who would be willing to join 
such an association, if formed, to write to **Miss Stephen, i. Petersham 
Terrace, London, W." 
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they should have a home to which they can return to recruit 
themselves in the intervals of their work, and where they will 
be properly cared for and advised. In the case of teachers on 
the other hand, there does not seem to be any special reason 
for their remaining in connection with a central institution 
(except in the way of registration), when once their course of 
training is over. For schoolmistresses and governesses are not 
exposed to any special dangers to health, and their work is 
regular, stationary, and calculable beforehand. They enter in 
short into a more or less permanent relation with the parents 
of their pupils, or the managers of their schools, and there is 
no reason why these persons and their own relations should 
not be able to arrange for their holidays, and for any care or 
advice which they may require, without the intervention of any 
central office. It has been found at Kaiserswerth that the 
majority of the teachers trained there prefer, when their course 
of training is complete, to be independent of the institution. 
This is spoken of as a matter of regret, and almost of blame, by 
the director,! but appears for the reasons just given to be a very 
natural tendency. 

So far we have been considering the best organization of a 
kind of work by which all classes profit directly as well as 
indirectly, since all are liable to sickness and accident. When 
we come to the subject of visiting the poor, it is, of course, 
otherwise. Yet the object of visiting the poor is in such a 
great degree to obtain information for the guidance of the rich 
in measures taken with a view to the common welfare of all 
classes, or in which the rich have at least the direct interest of 
discharging a moral duty, that it can scarcely be said even that 
systematic visiting is undertaken for the exclusive benefit of 
the poor, especially when we refer to its organization on any 
extensive scale. It is almost as important to the rich as to the 
poor themselves that some women should devote themselves 
professionally to this work. I have said (p. 221) that there 
are two distinct kinds of visiting, one of which should be official 
and uniform, the other amateur or individual, and flexible. 

^ "Nachricht uberdasDiakonissen-Werk." J. Disselhoff: Kaiserswerth 
1867. 

T 
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The question between religious and secular communities 
applies only to the official and, as I believe, the least bene- 
ficial form of visiting. The other kind can be done only by 
ladies living at home. The official visiting in connection with 
the poor-law in London is I believe at present entirely done by 
men. A great deal of avowedly amateur visiting is done by 
ladies living at home, in their own neighbourhood or wherever 
they may happen to have some accidental acquaintance among 
the poor. Between these two extremes there is, as we all know, 
a vast mass of half-organized, half-official work done by clergy- 
m^, district visitors. Scripture readers, Bible-women, sister- 
hoods, relief societies, and all sorts of societies for helping the 
poor, none of them taking account either of their overlappings 
or of the gaps they leave. A vigorous attempt was made last 
winter by a system of local committees, represented at a central 
committee for the organization of charity, to introduce some 
kind of concert among these various agencies, and between 
them and the poor-law authorities. I shall not attempt to 
suggest any better method of proceeding than is thus being 
tried. I shall only remark that there are two principal objects 
to be aimed at : first, the collection in some easily accessible 
place and form of every kind of information bearing upon this 
subject — registers of persons, places, societies, accounts, and 
facts of all sorts — ^which would seem to be work enough for one 
society to accomplish; and secondly, the attainment of the 
highest possible degree of amalgamation, or at least of concert, 
among all existing organizations, so that they may be as much 
as possible welded together into one army, and as broadly as 
possible distinguished from the irregular force of amateur 
visitors. Some of those best qualified to judge think, I believe, 
that the poor-law relief will never be satisfactorily administered 
until women are employed as relieving officers. I cannot see 
why the parish authorities should not have the power of formally 
recognizing and emplo)ang, without paying, some of the multi- 
tudes of women already at work, whether as district visitors, 
Bible-women, or in whatever capacity, as the "Assistance 
Publique " employs without paying (except so far as they sup- 
port them) the French Sisters of Charity, dispensing part of 
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their relief through them, giving them the moral support of 
official sanction, and the practical advantage of forming part of 
one large and carefully arranged system, and receiving from them 
in return valuable assistance and information. However this may 
be, and I have no pretension to knowledge sufficient to qualify 
me to form a very definite opinion, it is obvious that some women 
must devote themselves exclusively and professionally to sys- 
tematic visiting of the poor if it is to be done thoroughly — for 
there are jnany cases, especially where there are infectious 
diseases, and where therefore there is presumably the greatest 
need of assistance, which ladies living at home ought not to 
undertake to visit. It is also impossible for those who have 
other engagements to be always ready to answer appeals for help 
in sudden emergencies, which yet are often just tiie occasions 
on which eht most useful assistance may be given. And it is 
pretty generally shown, I think, by experience that there are 
matters of household management, petty difficulties, and petty 
impositions, which are more clearly understood and better dealt 
widi by women whose social position is not far above that of 
the persons visited than by ladies whose own experience in 
these matters must be so widely different Then, too, the dis- 
tance between the poorest districts of London and those where 
ladies usually live makes it physically impossible that visiting 
done by ladies from their owti homes should be sufficient to 
secure thorough investigation of the circumstances of the poor. 
All these things suggest the importance of having in every 
neighbourhood some well-known institution corresponding to 
the " maisons de secours " at Paris, where a few women profes- 
sionally devoted to the service of the poor should live, where 
they might receive applications for assistance, and from whence 
under the superintendence of ladies, and if possible in concert 
with, if not as authorized representatives of, the parish authorities, 
they should dispense relief, assistance, and advice. The district 
nurse would be always one member of such a community. The 
work would certainly not be either harder or more painful than 
the work done by district nurses at Liverpool and elsewhere, and 
already undertaken by various independent agencies in London. 
It is in fact no longer possible to say that visiting will not be 

T 2 
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professionally undertaken except by sisterhoods, although where 
religious orders are as numerous and have been as long estab- 
lished as is the case in France, they offer an example of a more 
complete organization, and of an organization more completely 
in possession of the field, than any of our London societies. 
As I have already said with regard to nursing, we have no 
right, until we have tried the experiment of bestowing a similar 
degree of care upon the organization of secular agencies for the 
administration of relief, to lay the blame of any of our short- 
comings upon the fact that those agencies are secular. The 
fact that they are so many and so very imperfectly organized 
and combined is a more than sufficient explanation of whatever 
is unsatisfactory in their working. 

I have said that both the female relieving officers, if appointed, 
and the district nurses, would need superintendence by ladies. 
This affords a wide field of employment for those ladies who 
are able to set apart some definite portion of their time for 
works of charity. Their natural place is to be the officers of 
the regular army of relief; while those whose time is more 
liable to interruption, or who can work better when not asso- 
ciated with others, have before them the whole wide field of 
amateur visiting, of visiting, that is, upon the simple footing of 
fiiendly or neighbourly feeling. That which gives such visiting 
the unity of aim which makes it worthy of being adopted with 
a full and serious purpose is, as I have already tried to explain, 
the living link which is thus established between rich and poor, 
and which may be of more value to both than any mere trans- 
mission of alms, however liberal and judicious. Indeed one of 
the smallest of the benefits resulting from the establishment ot 
that living link is the help such women may give in showing 
how relief can be most judiciously given — one of the smallest, 
because it is to the other benefits they may prociu-e for the poor 
as the meat which perishes is to sympathy, mutual respect and 
understanding, and the growth of justice. 

Having thus slightly and imperfectly indicated the sort of 
arrangements by whidi it seems to me that it is possible to 
provide for the performance of all the work undertaken by 
sisterhoods without having recourse to such institutions, it 
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remains that I should explain the reasons for which I think we 
ought to do so. 

I have defined a sisterhood as an institution, the organization 
of which rests upon the assumption that works of charity, in- 
cluding teaching, nursing, and the administration of relief, are 
either acts of worship in themselves or means to an end — that 
end being the spiritual benefit of the performers or the objects 
of such work \ and a secular association as one in which 
works of charity, so far as the organization of the association is 
concerned, and whatever may be the views of its individual 
members, are regarded as ultimate ends. Whether works of 
charity are really in any intelligible sense acts of worship, and 
how far we are justified in taking account of their probable in- 
fluence upon the prospects of charitable women and the poor 
in the next world, are questions which must be reserved for 
the concluding chapter. Our present business is to estimate 
^heir effect upon the well-being of all classes of society in 
this life. 

The fundamental characteristic of charitable sisterhoods, then, 
appears to be the twofold nature of their object ; and this 
circumstance appears to me to be in itself an evil, and to have 
in this particular case the further disadvantage of producing 
several distinct dangerous tendencies. 

In the first place it is obvious that wherever two motives are 
appealed to, the stronger will often prevail to the prejudice of 
the weaker. If women are invited to join a particular associa- 
tion upon religious and professional grounds at once, some will 
be attracted by the religious object who are not adapted for the 
profession, and some for the sake of the professional opening 
will make whatever religious professions may be required of 
them. A double basis of association always involves some 
inconvenience, because the unavoidable subordination of one 
object to the other requires the occasional sacrifice of the 
subordinate object. But it does not necessarily involve any 
dishonesty. The moment, however, that the object which is 
really subordinate is made ostensibly the most prominent, that 
moment the double aim from a mere source of inconvenience 
becomes a snare, and those who thus disguise their principal 
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aim can establish their honesty of purpose only at the expense 
of their clearness of head. 

Now it will not be denied by any director of a sister- 
hood, or by any one who is at all familiar with their rules, 
that of the two objects for which they exist, the charitable 
object is always and must always be subordinate to the reli- 
gious object. The directors of sisterhoods would be the first 
to assert the paramount importance of spiritual and religious 
objects in comparison with any consideration of temporal 
utility. It is indeed impossible that religion should not take 
precedence of all other objects wherever it is really an object 
at all. No one who believes in the existence of spiritual 
interests can deliberately put any merely temporal objects into 
competition with them. 

But it is equally undeniable that the chief ground upon 
which all appeals for the support and encouragement of sister- 
hoods is made is that of their charitable ministrations. They 
come before us as bodies of Christian women, going about 
doing good, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and visiting 
the sick from simply pity and tenderness. I do not deny that 
these are their occupations \ I do not say that they profess to 
have no ulterior object ; but I do say that the ulterior object, 
that of influencing the religious state of those to whom they 
minister, or their own, is much less prominently put forward 
than the means used for that purpose. Why is this but because 
they know that charitable actions appeal to far wider S5anpathies, 
and constitute a claim far less easily refuted, than is the case 
with the religious basis upon which any particular charitable 
association is founded? The charitable object is one upon 
which there is a much more universal agreement than can be 
the case with the religious object, for the religious basis of an 
association must necessarily be not that spirit of religion 
which is as common as charity, but some particular creed. 
I may say further that, so far as I have had the opportunity , 
of judging, the religious object is stated and enforced with 
far greater clearness in the rules of religious associations, 
which are almost invariably kept more or less private, than 
is done in their public statements. The policy of this reserve 
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is obvious, though better motives than policy may contribute 
to produce it^ 

I am far from intending to intimate the slightest dishonesty 
of purpose in the comparative prominence thus given to the 
really subordinate charitable object I think that it is necessarily 
misleading, but I fully believe the source of error consists 
rather in a want of clearness of purpose, inseparable from a 
double aim, unless the mutual relation of the two objects be 
firmly grasped and unflinchingly handled, than in any conscious 
unwillingness to own the real state of the case. The justifica- 
tion of individuals however is the condemnation of the system. 
It is the curse of artificial religious systems that they often in- 
volve the purest-hearted people in all the entanglements of un- 
conscious inconsistency, the results of which are undistinguish- 
able from those of intentional dishonesty, and thus even tend 
eventually to produce actual dishonesty. At any rate the false 
suggestion conveyed by the ostensible prominence and real 
subordination of the charitable object in sisterhoods is a 
danger which in the interests of all classes every one who can in 
any degree help or hinder the extension of the system is bound 
seriously to consider. The further dangers of which I have 
spoken as necessarily arising from the doubleness of aim in- 
herent in the organization of religious associations for charitable 
purposes consist in the tendency of such associations to maintain 
pauperism, to shelter incompetence, and to produce hypocrisy. 

The first dangerous result of the view of charity which re- 
gards it is a means to a spiritual end is its evident tendency to 
encourage pauperism. It is not possible that an association 
which is founded upon the assumption that works of charity 
are either acts of worship, or the channel of spiritual benefits, 
should not tend in some degree to exalt and perpetuate the rela- 
tion resulting from the performance of those works. Those who 

^ Secrecy with regard to rules is openly avowed by Roman Catholic 
orders, and tends I believe inevitably to creep in in Protestant sisterhoods. 
At Kaiserswerth the rule (Haus Ordnung) was fi?eely shown in Pastor 
Fliedner*s time — now it is not so. The reason given is substantially that 
which I have assigned ; it is shown only to those whose S3rmpathy can be 
relied on. In an account of the institution published by Miss Sewell, in 
MacmillarCs Magazine for January 1 870, she expressly states that she asked 
whether the rules were to be seen, and was told that they were not 
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see in the poor the special representatives of Jesus Christ, and in 
all that is done for or given to them an offering to Him, cannot 
but invest the relation of giver and receiver of alms with a 
romance and a sacredness incompatible with the stem de- 
termination as far as possible to stamp out pauperism. The 
habit of regarding alms-giving as a form of worship, as having 
some inherent virtue, or, in the frank language of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as a commutation of penance, must tend to 
undermine that vigilant endeavour to get rid of the necessity of 
any such relationship which might guide and restrain all efforts 
for the relief of distress, were no such halo of sanctity reflected 
upon poverty. If it be true, and I cannot yet discuss the truth 
of the proposition, that the spiritual benefits of alms-giving out- 
weigh the evil of perpetuating pauperism, there is no more to 
be said; in that case let pauperism be perpetuated by all 
means, but at least let the fact that such a price is paid for 
those spiritual benefits be openly avowed. 

In the next place the organization of associations founded 
upon this view of charity, as means to a reHgious end, involves 
the imposition of some kind of religious test, requiring the pro- 
fession of some particular form of religious belief, if not of special 
spiritual experience, on the part of candidates for admission ; 
and it is easy to see the dangers to professional efficiency and 
to sincerity which this implies. 

The propriety of imposing any kind of reHgious test as a 
qualification for any particular office obviously depends upon 
the special connection of religion with the office in question. It 
is perfectly natural and appropriate that clergymen should be 
required to make some definite profession of faith before ordi- 
nation, because the whole business of their office is avowedly 
and undeniably to promote certain religious objects. In like 
manner, if it be assumed that either nursing or the administra- 
tion of relief are spiritual offices, it will be quite a reasonable 
inference to say that a religious test ought to be imposed upon 
those who wish to enter either of these professions. But 
whether these professions be really spiritual offices or not, 
it cannot be disputed that they involve the performance of 
certain services of a purely physical and temporal kind. And 
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I think it will scarcely be denied that the right performance of 
these physical and temporal services requires gifts of a corre- 
sponding kind, which have no necessary connection with reli- 
gious belief. I have pointed out (p. 206), and I think few of 
my readers will be inclined to deny the truth of the remark, 
that these special or professional qualifications do not lie by any 
means in precisely the same line as reHgious qualifications. If 
it were possible to class all the women at our disposal in order 
of merit, first according to their religious, and then according 
to their professional attainments, the two lists would probably 
be very differently arranged. If, instead of such an arrange- 
ment in order of merit, we simply excluded from the two lists 
all who fell short of a certain minimum qualification of either 
kind, the women excluded from the one list would probably be 
by no means identical with those excluded fi*om the other. It 
thus appears that the introduction of a religious test is incom- 
patible with a rigorous adhesion to the standard of professional 
merit The same reasoning might be applied to the difference 
between classifications upon religious and upon moral grounds, 
though the connection between religion and morality is so 
much closer than between religion and professional compe- 
tence that the divergence in this case would be much less 
considerable. Now those who regard nursing or visiting as 
spiritual offices, who consider the temporal services of those 
professions merely as means to a spiritual end, may reasonably 
say that the sacrifice of professional fitness involved in the 
classification according to religion is worth making. I shall 
not now dispute it. I only say that the fact that this sacrifice 
is made by sisterhoods ought not to be disguised. It must be 
justified, if at all, on the ground, not of the intrinsic import- 
ance of religion, but of the special relevance of certain reli- 
gious attainments to these particular occupations. 

Besides the sacrifice of professional fitness, the introduction 
of a religious test into the organization of sisterhoods is equi- 
valent in its practical effect to the introduction- of a religious 
test into the administration of relief, or at least to the appear- 
ance of a disposition to apply such a test Some individual 
Sisters of Charity may be as anxious as possible to distribute 
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their charitable offices impartially among the just and the un- 
just, the religious and the irreligious ; but it is idle to suppose 
that poor people will not take it for granted that professions 
of religion on their part are a direct recommendation to those 
who come to visit them wearing the outward S)anbols of a 
religious profession. It cannot be denied that this is a direct 
encouragement to hypocrisy. It may be said that it is worth 
while to run that risk for the sake of inculcating religion — that 
the wheat cannot be sown without sowing tares at the same 
time. I will not now discuss this plea. I only say that the 
fact that the alliance of religious symbols with pecuniary as- 
sistance does encourage hypocrisy ought not to be disguised. 
That encouragement must be justified, if at all, on the ground 
that it is worth while to promote religion at the price of some 
injury to sincerity. 

We must also bear in mind one peculiarity of organization 
which is in point of fact, whether as a logical necessity or 
not, always introduced into religious associations for charitable 
purposes, and which appears to me still further to aggravate 
these dangers. This is the absence of direct payment The 
question of direct or indirect payment is one of more im- 
portance than appears at first sight, for the way iii which it 
is decided supplies a sort of key-note to the whole internal 
organization of charitable associations. It is obvious that in 
any institution, charitable or otherwise, there must be some 
sort of contract between the directors and those who are to 
act under them ; and the nature of this contract is one of the 
points in which the difference between religious and secular 
institutions most distinctly appears. The pa)nnent of a salary 
defines the relation of the giver and receiver in a way which 
tends at once to enforce the obligation to perform certain 
work, and to assert independence beyond the limits of that 
work. While a salary marks in the most forcible way the 
right conferred by contract to the services for which it is paid, 
it also distinctly implies the absence of any binding obligation 
upon other grounds to perform them. You do not pay a 
daughter to wait upon her mother, nor a father to bring up 
his children. Now it is one of the great objects of religious 
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institutions to establish a close spiritual tie, representing the 
parental and filial relation, between the directors and the 
members. It is naturally felt that the payment of a salary in 
money would obliterate the sense of any such relation, and 
render nugatory the vow, or promise, by which it is at present 
defined. The policy of making no direct pa)n3ients is obvious ; 
the justification of the policy must be found in the reality of 
the spiritual tie by which they are superseded. If that be a 
fiction, the absence of payment, which I have already shown 
to be itself a fiction in the great majority of cases, is doubly 
misleading and unwholesome as tending to support it. 

The whole subject of payment is one on which religious and 
secular associations tend moreover to diffuse different feelings 
beyond the circle of those who belong to them which are not 
without their importance. The invariable practice of religious 
orders in disguising the remuneration received tends to keep up a 
feeling, which seems to me to prevail in some respects unduly, 
though it has no doubt a foundation in truth, that it is dero- 
gatory, especially to ladies, to receive money payments ; and a 
further feeling, which I believe to be altogether false and per- 
nicious, that unpaid work may be considered as offered to God, 
while paid work cannot. This is the error which I have 
already described as simoniacal, or, as one might say, a case of 
inverted simony ; the error of supposing that payments can 
destroy the value of love and duty, which arises from con- 
founding the conditions of work with the motives from which 
it is undertaken. 

The fact is that to receive money payments is derogatory only 
in that degree in which it leads people to alter their course for 
the worse for the sake of money. When work is done for 
money which would not otherwise have been done, this is an 
abdication, to the extent of that particular deviation, of the 
direction of one's own conduct, and those who are capable of 
directing their own course certainly stoop when they unneces- 
sarily abdicate the power to do so. It is no doubt a valuable 
privilege earned for some women by the forefathers who have 
worked for them, and inherited by others from less meritorious 
ancestors, that they are under no temptation to alter their course 
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in any respect for the sake of money \ but this privilege is 
valuable only to those who know how to use it. It is not the 
money, but the abdication, which is derogatory. If a woman 
must put the disposal of her time under the direction of some- 
body who has no natural claim upon it, I think she lowers 
herself less when she binds herself by the simple method of 
a contract marked by the acceptance of a money payment, and 
relating only to the particular work undertaken, than she does 
by entering into an artificial tie of undefined extent, ratified by 
a promise of obedience, and simulating natural relationships 
in its exclusion of money dealings. The derogation from ab- 
solute independence which is implied in doing work at the 
bidding of others is precisely the same whether it is openly 
avowed and marked by payment, or disguised under an arti- 
ficial relation ; but disguise of any kind is surely a greater evil 
than the derogation it covers. 

Besides it is really derogatory to work at the bidding of 
others only to those who would do more important work with- 
out direction. No one is lowered by receiving payment for 
the best kind of work which he or she is capable of doing. 
Every woman must decide for herself whether she can work 
most effectually in a position of isolation, of subordination, or 
of command. The great majority, whatever their rank or for- 
tune, are obviously only capable of filling subordinate posts ; 
and a woman who is not ashamed to work at the bidding of 
strangers, and surely this is not necessarily any cause for 
shame, ought not to be ashamed to take a salary as men do, 
in whose case no one ever calls it derogatory. 

Besides the merit of simply and truly defining the nature of 
a voluntary contract, a salary has a most wholesome effect in 
marking and bringing home to the conscience the obligation 
to do work thoroughly. It is notoriously ungracious to look a 
gift-horse in the mouth, and difficult for any individual or body 
gratuitously served to criticize such service, or to put an end to it ; 
and though no doubt the spirit of self-devotion in many cases 
entirely supersedes the sense of duty, yet it remains true that 
unpaid work never seems to those who do it to be quite so 
imperative a duty as work to which they are pledged by the 
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fact of receiving payment for it. One of the questions which 
must be taken into account in estimating the influence of 
sisterhoods is, whether the spirit of self-devotion or the sense 
of duty is that which most needs cultivation in the majority 
of women, and is the fittest basis for permanent contracts. 

This invariable tendency of sisterhoods to deal in fictitious 
arrangements, and, by introducing religious considerations into 
their plans for the service of the poor, to confuse, the 
simple issues of how to secure professional fitness and how to 
promote the permanent temporal benefit of the poor, is in- 
separable from their view of the nature of charity, and its 
relation to religion. I shall hereafter try to explain what are 
the theological beliefs involved in that view. I cannot here 
express any opinion as to their truth or falsehood, I can only 
point out that they necessarily involve certain results injurious 
to the temporal interests of the poor, and to morality. But 
it is not only the poor whose interests are concerned in the 
question, whether sisterhoods should be promoted. The in- 
troduction of religious considerations into charitable associ- 
ations complicates and, as I think, injuriously affects our 
endeavours to help them; but the manner of life and the 
nature of the ideal peculiar to religious communities, whether 
charitable or otherwise, have a yet more widely spread in- 
fluence upon the character both of individuals and of society. 

The essential characteristic of the manner of life peculiar to 
sisterhoods is the withdrawal of religious women from ordinary 
society. It is easy to see how unwholesome it must be for 
women to live exclusively with each other, to be removed from 
all the widening and corrective influence of association with men 
and with the general current of life outside their own profession ; 
but society has also something to lose by this arrangement. 
Sisterhoods are sometimes spoken of as a remedy for the pre- 
ponderance of women, as if women ceased to exist when they 
retired into them, and as if the one object to be aimed at with 
regard to single women was to get rid of them. It is quite 
true that to find the right way of employing single women is a 
problem of some difficulty, especially when there are necessarily 
so many of them, and sisterhoods offer one method of solving 
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this difficulty ; but it is certainly not the only way, and I do not 
believe it to be the best way of doing so. If these women 
are so valuable in sisterhoods (and I most earnestly recognize 
their value), it seems impossible that they should not be of 
some value " in the world." Because a single woman's work 
and place in life is less obvious and, comes to her more slowly 
and gradually than that of a married woman, it does not follow 
that it is less important. Surely our object should be rather to 
encourage single women to face and overcome the special 
difficulties of their position than to escape from them. Religious 
orders offer a sort of substitute for domestic life in the definite 
position and opportunities of obvious usefulness which they 
afford, but they deprive single women of the freedom of action 
and the wider range of experience and influence which are the 
real and only nattu^ compensation for the permanence of the 
relations and the depth of the experience of married life. And 
they deprive society of the benefit of that very element whose 
value they assert so strongly. If good single women are really 
the salt of the earth, society can ill afford to spare them. 
Wherever good women are, there good deeds will be done. 
Some women must devote themselves to charity as a profession, 
but the most purely beneficial, and probably the most im- 
portant, work which women can do for the poor, is, as I have 
already endeavoured to show, that of interpreters and links 
between the comparatively rich, especially laymen, and the 
poor ; and to do this work thoroughly every thread by which 
charitable women are bound up with their richer friends must 
be carefully preserved and strengthened ; to snap these threads is 
to lay aside their strongest instrument for really serving the poor. 
But it is not the poor only who need the service of love and de- 
votion ; and if education makes the hearts of the rich less readily 
accessible, it also makes them accessible to far more intimate 
and deeply reaching influence. A woman must have a low 
estimate of the value of friendship between equals, if she does 
not scruple to throw it aside for such intercourse as it is 
possible to establish across the wide interval interposed between 
different classes of society by disparity of habits and education. 
Not only the way of life but the ideal of religious orders 
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must have a considerable, and, as I believe, on the whole an 
unwholesome, effect on any society in which the system prevails 
extensively. The nature of that ideal may fairly be gathered 
from the tenor of the three vows common to all the regular 
orders in the Roman Catholic Church, and which are manifestly, 
though with comparative faintness, reflected even in the most 
rational of Protestant sisterhoods ; for the especial striving 
after the virtues thus indicated is the very root of the separate 
life of religious communities. Poverty, chastity, and obedience 
are the key-notes of the whole system by which these qualities 
are isolated and exalted into an ideal described technically as 
" perfection." 

Now it seems at first sight as if no evil consequences could 
result from an endeavour to cultivate any particular virtues, 
even though they may constitute but a part of the perfect 
ideal. And I have no wish to deny that the strenuous culti- 
vation of these virtues in religious orders has secured some- 
thing like an absolute impossibility of the occurrence among 
Sisters of Charity of the particular offences to which I have 
pointed out (p. 204) that hospital nurses are specially tempted. 
It seems unjust to our country and our religion to doubt that an 
equally high standard of professional morality may be obtained 
among secular nurses by ordinary care ; but even if the adoption 
of religious orders were the only means by which this degree 
of temperance, honesty, and chastity could be secured among 
nurses, it would not follow that the advantage was worth 
purchasing at such a price. Systems of morality must be 
judged upon broader grounds than their convenience in en- 
forcing special codes of professional honour. 

There are two things to be observed with regard to the narrow- 
ness of the conventual ideal in its bearing upon public morality : 
first, that it cannot be exalted except at the expense of the oppo- 
site ideal, for it is not merely complementary to the secular ideal, 
k is incompatible with it; and secondly, the explanation of 
this incompatibility is to be found in the fact that what the 
monastic ideal tends to exalt is not certain virtues, but certain 
conditions of life. Poverty is obviously not a state of mind, 
but a state of life, and it is notorious that monastic chastity and 
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obedience mean celibacy and submission to ecclesiastical 
superiors, and would not be satisfied by any degree of purity 
of heart and life, and loyalty of spirit, without those condi- 
tions. It is my belief that in the long run the restrictions 
imposed by those conditions tend inevitably to undermine 
the very virtues which they are intended to cultivate. It 
is quite true that the earnest endeavour to cultivate these 
virtues, even by the imposition of such restrictions, must 
have done some good, however mistaken the means adopted. 
So long as those restrictions were honestly believed to be 
conducive to the attainment of the virtues in question, it 
was right if not wise to impose them. And I do not doubt 
that noble service has been done to the cause of morality by 
the blind struggles which have been made after it by means of 
religious orders in times of darkness. But that is no reason 
why we should blindly copy the proceedings of those who had 
less light than we enjoy. The question we have now to decide 
is, whether on the whole and in the long run the conditions of 
life promoted by the monastic or by the secular ideal are the 
most conducive to morality. I have said that it is impossible 
to exalt the one set of conditions except at the expense of the 
other, for they are radically incompatible. Of course the two 
wa)rs of life may be carried on side by side. Some people may, 
and indeed must, live in poverty, celibacy, and dependence, 
while others are rich, married, and independent 3 but it is idle to' 
pretend that it is possible to attach credit to either way of life 
without depreciating the other. There is no meaning in calling 
a vocation blessed, if not to suggest that it is more blessed than 
other vocations. If poverty, celibacy, and dependence are 
good things in themselves, so that women ought to be en- 
couraged to choose them, then riches, marriage, and inde- 
pendence are comparatively bad things, and women ought to 
be encouraged to renounce them. 

It is often said that there is no danger of these things being 
too little valued, or too freely renounced. No commonplace 
was ever more audaciously opposed to notorious facts. The 
most everyday experience, especially the experience of every 
country where religious orders are fully established, shows that 
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multitudes of women are ready to renounce riches, marriage, 
and independence. Most people will agree that to renounce 
marriage must be foolish when it is not unnecessary ; but there 
is perhaps no step which women are oftener under a temporary 
temptation to take prematurely, unless it be that of marriage 
itself It is idle to pretend that the encouragement to renounce 
marriage offered by the conventual ideal is not powerful enough 
to be dangerous. The extracts from the official report of the 
results of the last census in France, given above (p. 186), will 
show whether this danger is altogether imaginary. Precisely 
the same thing may be said of wealth and independence ; 
women constantly throw them away with childish recklessness. 
But it is quite true that the danger does not always take 
the form of a temptation prematurely or unwisely to renounce 
the depreciated conditions of life. We are not perhaps in 
England at present in much danger of renouncing these things 
tod freely. But we are in great danger of valuing them too little 
^that is, of thinking meanly of them while we pursue them, 
^here is great danger that conscience may be blunted, and 
moral aspiration checked, by the habit of acquiescing in the 
imputation of moral inferiority. Though only the few may be 
tempted to give up what they ought to keep, the many are but 
too likely to lose self-respect while keeping what they vaguely 
feel they ought to give up. 

For these reasons we are bound in the interests of public 
morality to make up our minds as distinctly as may be, whether 
either and which of these two sets of conditions is really 
superior to the other. The answer depends upon our belief 
respecting the questions to be considered in the next chapter, 
but I may say at once that the mistake at the root of all the 
'dangers to morality resulting from the exaltation of the con- 
ventual ideal seems to me to be in its identification of virtues 
with conditions of life, — conditions originally adopted for the 
jake of cultivating those virtues, but tending gradually to super- 
sede them in the imagination. In trying to secure the inward 
through the outward, the inward has to a considerable extent 
been sacrificed to the outw^ard ; the substance dropped in grasp- 
ing at the shadow. And though the rude methods of outward 
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form may have done good service in inculcating morality in rude 
times, there is in them an element of falsehood which is peculi- 
arly dangerous in times of formality and irreligion and low 
material aims. There is danger everywhere, and at all times, but 
never more than when the pursuit of wealth is hottest, of our 
taking up a worldly ideal of unworldliness, of confounding the 
poverty of spirit which alone can reasonably be called a grace 
or a virtue with actual material poverty. A coarse and money- 
hunting age naturally takes coarse and low views even of good- 
ness; and though in times not fully leavened by Christianity the 
monastic worship of poverty as a matter of bare feet and beg- 
ging of daily bread may have been the only protest against the 
worship of mammon striking enough to command attention, we 
sirely ought by this time to have learned truer and worthier 
views of the relation of material wealth to moral elevation, and 
to see that our aim should be not to get rid of wealth, but to 
rule over it instead of being ruled by it. Tangible ostensible 
poverty has a coarse eloquence of its own, which may be 
intelligible where more refined means of expression would fail ; 
for that very reason we must see that it is not used to spread 
falsehood. One exaggeration may be of use in correcting 
another and opposite exaggeration, but it is at best but a 
clumsy weapon, far less effectual than truth. Those who really 
think poverty, celibacy, and dependence better than riches, 
marriage, and independence, are right in supporting a system 
which exalts them ; but it is impossible to justify the support of 
that system merely on the ground that many people exaggerate 
the value of the opposite conditions. 

And we must remember that the weapon of exaggeration 
when used in the application of moral treatment is not 
only clumsy, but dangerous. Human nature is not a mere 
balance-sheet, in which any excess on one side can be balanced 
by a simple process of addition on the other. If the conventual 
ideal be really exaggerated, we cannot measure the moral evils 
which may result from inculcating it. Opposition to the natural 
current of human affections may sometimes be necessary, but 
it is not to be imposed except at a risk which we can never" 
exactly calculate. It is the weak point of all humanly devised 
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systems that they attempt to distribute forces which they cannot 
control, nor precisely estimate. We may be independent of 
things without renouncing them, but it is also possible to 
renounce them without becoming independent of them. The 
way in which nature revenges itself upon such violence as is 
done to it by the conventual system is a dark page in the 
history of morality, to which I would not, if I could, do justice. 
I do not care to dwell upon the corruption which, although 
probably reaching its maximum in some of the more secluded 
and ascetic of the contemplative orders in former times, is yet 
in a great degree due to conditions which are common to all 
religious communities, and therefore supplies a warning which 
even the purest of the active orders cannot afford to despise. 
I am content to assert my own deep conviction that beautiful 
as is their ideal, noble, pure, and holy as are the lives of many 
of their members, the system even of the charitable orders is 
essentially corruptible, even when not actually corrupt, for it 
has in it an element of falsehood and of opposition to the 
laws of nature. 

For all these reasons I think we may safely assert that it is 
not a matter of indifference on public grounds, whether the 
system of religious associations for charitable purposes takes 
root among us or not. And if this be so, those who agree with 
me in believing their tendencies to be on the whole injurious 
to the public welfare are inexcusable if from mere indolence or 
want of reflection they encourage their extension for the sake 
of immediate convenience. Those, on the other hand, who 
think that whatever immediate inconveniences or apparent 
mischief they may cause are but the necessary price of spiritual 
benefits of incalculable value, are of course justified, in so &r as 
they can justify that belief^ in promoting them, notwithstanding 
these temporary or apparent evils. Our object in the next 
chapter will be to inquire into the theories by which the belief 
in those spiritual benefits is justified or excluded. Before pro- 
ceeding to that inquiry, it will perhaps be well to recapitulate 
shortly the steps by which we have arrived at our present point 
of view. 

In inquiring into the reasons, upon grounds of general utility, 
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for and against the establishment of sisterhoods, my first 
business was to explain how it was that the burthen of proof 
lay on their advocates, and then, after protesting against the 
unfair comparisons commonly made between the greatest 
advantages possible under one system with the greatest mis- 
chief which may arise under the other, I considered the 
different views which might be taken of sisterhoods as contri- 
vances either for increasing the number of, or merely collecting 
and distributing, good women, and the reasons for which we 
must for the present regard them in the latter light I then 
explained the sense in which I was about to use the expression 
"works of charity,** which is generally used vaguely to convey the 
idea of a service rendered to a poor person, without payment, 
and from Christian motives, but which, putting aside for the 
present the consideration of motives and of pecuniary arrange- 
ments, I was about to confine to services rendered to the poor 
as a class. Inquiring into the nature of the services required 
by the poor, I pointed out that while nursing and teaching are 
wants which they share with the rich, what may be roughly 
called the administration of relief is a want peculiar to the 
poor. Nursing and teaching are special arts, with the require- 
ments of which we are familiar from our own experience. I 
explained the reasons for which the duties of a nurse require 
high principle, and described the gifts and virtues which qualify 
a woman for the office ; and I pointed out that while religion 
is no doubt favourable to their cultivation, they may, and 
sometimes do, exist without it, as it may undoubtedly exist 
without them, and that therefore it would be obviously foolish 
to choose nurses according to their religious character, unless 
the physical work be regarded as subordinate to the spiritual. 
I have shown that nursing affords opportunities of exercising 
spiritual influence which a truly religious woman will turn to 
better account than a woman who is not so. Reserving for 
future consideration the question whether it is possible or 
desirable to train women to exercise such influence, I pointed 
out that the work of nursing the rich is so far identical with 
that of nursing the poor, that the same associations, whether 
secular or religious, generally supply nurses for both rich and 
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poor; and that since sickness is common to all classes, it 
follows that if religion be a necessary qualilfication for nursing, 
religious women are needed as much for the service of the rich 
as of the poor. I have said that I believe exactly the same 
reasoning to apply to the case of teaching. 

Passing then to the wants peculiar to the poor, I showed 
that the objects of systematic visiting are, (i), pecuniary relief, 
which is difficult and dangerous, and ought to be suicidal ; 
(2), moral and other improvement, which is not universally 
required by the poor from the rich, and to which the means 
proposed are almost absurdly inadequate ; and (3), the collec- 
tion of information and establishment of a friendly link between 
rich and poor, which systematic visiting inevitably effects to a 
considerable extent, and which so far as it goes is purely 
beneficial. I have said, that when account is taken of the 
degree in which any of these objects is practicable, the last 
appears to me to be by far the most important, since it enlists 
in the service of the poor the relations and friends of the 
visitor, and thus its collective indirect result may be to bring 
about and direct legislative measures of the highest importance 
to the poor as a class. I have described the qualities needed 
for successful visiting, which, as in the case of nursing and 
teaching, are not always coincident with religion in individuals ; 
and since teachers and visitors are not necessarily exposed to 
any special temptations, the appropriateness of religion to these 
offices depends not upon its necessity as a guarantee for 
fidelity, but on the opportunities these employments may be 
supposed to offer of exercising spiritual influence — opportuni- 
ties the nature of which will be further examined in the last 
chapter. 

Reserving for subsequent consideration the question of the 
comparative advantages of individual and associated action 
in nursing and teaching, I endeavoured to show that systematic 
visiting of the poor should be partly official and uniform, partly 
private and flexible ; that the former kind of work may be done 
by members of an association, whether secular or religious, 
and that an association would probably be found to offer special 
advantages for the purpose ; while the latter kind of visiting, 
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and especially its effect as a bond of union between rich and 
poor, belongs exclusively to the independent action of women 
living in their own homes. 

Passing then, in the next chapter, to the consideration of the 
interests of charitable women, I endeavoured to describe the way 
in which the free circulation of descriptions of poverty, and of 
the efforts being made for its reliefi naturally excite the imagina- 
tion and arouse the emulation of enthusiastic yomig women ; 
and how the desire to be useful which first attracts them to 
sisterhoods is often converted by unreasonable opposition into 
passionate partizanship. I have suggested that some part of their 
compulsory leisiu-e might well be devoted to studying the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of sisterhoods, and the alternative 
methods of proceeding which are open to them. I have 
remarked that the right method for those who disapprove of 
religious associations is, not to depreciate the advantages of 
attractive charitable organization, but to deprive them of the 
monopoly of it. The reasonable attractions of sisterhoods 
seem to consist in their offer of training, protection, and authori- 
tative direction in work which supplies food for the affections 
while promoting the salvation of souls and the glory of God. 

The power of affording training being rather the effect than 
the cause of possession of the field of practice, is only acci- 
dentally, if at all, in the hands of sisterhoods, and the question 
whether it ought to be entrusted to them is one which the 
authorities of public institutions must decide upon other consi- 
derations than that of technical proficiency. Protection is 
offered by sisterhoods in common with all recognized profes- 
sions and institutions against hindrances from without, and 
weakness and irresolution within; but religious institutions 
carry it further than can be done by any secular institutions or 
voluntary connections except marriage, by means of the power 
they claim over the conscience. Vows are as superfluous where 
this claim is acknowledged, as they would be profane in those 
who deny it. I have endeavoured to trace the way in which 
the social and pecuniary arrangements of sisterhood life attract 
those who do and those who do not profit by them ; the first 
by solid advantages, the second by the fiction, true in their own 
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case, but false as regards some of their associates, of disin- 
terestedness. I have tried to explain the evils of this fiction of 
disinterestedness, and the undeserved discredit which it throws 
upon the honest earning of wages. 

Authoritative direction is pardy a mere form of centralization, 
but its chief attraction and its danger begin at the point where it 
becomes peculiar to sisterhoods ; i.e, where it takes the place of 
conscience, and involves a corresponding spiritual abdication. 

I then endeavoured to explain the way in which women were 
impelled to undertake the service of the poor by the desire for 
work which should supply food for the affections while promot- 
ing the salvation of souls and the glory of God. Reserving all 
inquiry into the latter object for a future chapter, but briefly 
asserting its force as a motive, I inquired more fully into the 
way in which sisterhoods attract women through the affections ; 
as offering a home which combines ready access to the poor 
with association with people who sympathize in their charitable 
zeaL I distinguished between the cases of those who have and 
those who have not a home of their own to leave, and pointed 
out that the provision of a home for homeless ladies was perhaps 
one of the greatest merits of sisterhoods, though not likely to be 
very beneficial to the poor, nor perhaps in the long run to the 
rich. In the case of those who do leave a happy home to 
devote themselves to the service of the poor in a sisterhood, I 
have said that while heartily recognizing the nobleness of the 
impulse to serve others, and the necessity under which most 
unmarried women are of including the poor in the circle of their 
affections, if they desire that a single life should be made the 
means of expanding rather than of cramping those affections, I 
regard it as a great misfortune that the impulse of self-devotion 
should be confined to the service of the poor. I endeavoured 
to show how the elevated and beautiful but narrow ideal of 
charitable religious orders acted in stirring up emulation, but 
ought not to satisfy those who are in a position to see its 
incompleteness; while for the sake of the very qualities it 
represents we ought to examine narrowly the means by which 
sisterhood life is supposed to teach them ; the chief of which is 
active work for others, for which they afibrd no doubt ample 
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opportunities, but opportunities which are no more peculiar to 
them than the air they breathe. I have said that I believe then- 
distinctive means of education, namely, religious discipline ad- 
ministered by rule and exclusive association with people of one's 
own way of thinking, to be always dangerous and often most 
injurious. Then turning to the consideration of the necessary 
price which must be paid for the supposed advantages of sister- 
hood life, I have said that beyond the mere necessary physical 
hardships, which it is almost an insult to such women as can 
appreciate the objects of their profession to describe as a sacrifice, 
the great price is in the breaking of family ties involved not in 
leaving home, but in the inevitable transference of allegiance on 
entering a service claiming to be in an especial manner the 
service of God ; which if it be, as I believe, an unjustifiable 
step, is certain to be punished, not by any change in the balance 
of pain and pleasure, which no one can calculate, and as to 
which the indiscriminate claim to the merit of self-sacrifice put 
forward by religious orders tends to conceal the fact that the 
joys of home cannot be renounced without its sorrows ; but by 
the inevitable loss of the highest of all possible educations, 
namely, the intimacy of &mily life with fathers and brothers, 
and free communication with laymen generally. I have observed 
that trials arising from the religious controversies of these times 
often drive women to seek the relief offered by sisterhoods ; 
but while recognizing the painfulness of the position of believing 
women in "the world" in this respect, I have endeavoured 
to point out its importance, and to urge the duty of not desert- 
ing it. 

In the chapter just concluded, I have endeavoured to throw 
some light on the way in which, for the sake of the public 
welfare, those women who can choose their own course ought 
to act with regard to the service of the poor. I have said 
that the question of the right distribution of religious women 
between rich and poor cannot be answered with numerical 
precision, nor with any attempt to indicate the proper work 
of individuals. The claims of the poor upon the service of 
good women being generally recognized, I have tried on the 
other hand to show how the wants of the rich are increased by 
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the increased range both of suffering and of action opened by 
education ; and how their interests are interwoven with those 
of the poor, so that neither can really be served exclusively ; 
that immediate service is not always the most important, and 
that our happiness and usefulness are increased in proportion 
as all classes can be included in the range of our sympathies 
and influence. But since some women must undertake the 
immediate and professional service of the poor, I have endea- 
voured to show how this may be provided for without having re- 
course to sisterhoods, and why we ought to aim at doing without 
them. Taking first the case of nursing, I pointed out it would be 
mere waste for any training school not to supply nurses for rich 
and poor ahke, since the work is the same for both, and the 
payment of rich patients would supply funds for sending nurses 
gratuitously to the poor; that it is also great waste not to 
establish in every large hospital a training school for nurses, 
with a carefully arranged nurses' home ; that the improvement 
in the conditions of the nurse's life which might thus be secured 
would be a more effectual and safer means than any increase 
of pay to attract the right class of women ; that every such 
institution must have one or more ladies at its head, whose 
comfort and dignity should be similarly cared for. I have 
pointed out the waste of power which would be caused by 
ladies undertaking the work of nurs'es instead of their proper 
business of superintendence, and the necessity of their going 
through a serious training if they wish to do their own busi- 
ness properly. Then passing to the question of provision 
for times of emergency, I have suggested a plan for organizing 
a system of volunteer nurses in preparation for war or epidemics, 
by which we might at once spread practical education in quiet 
times, and be more fully prepared beforehand to do again 
what was done in the Crimea without any such preliminary 
organization. 

After a few words on the difference between the organization 
required for nursing and teaching arising from the comparative 
steadiness of the demand for teachers, I proceeded to the 
question of visiting the poor, and to mention the importance of 
collecting facts, of harmonizing as much as possible the action 
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of all official systems of visiting, both legal and charitable, 
suggesting the possibility of women being employed, or at least 
authorized by the poor-law authorities to act as relieving officers, 
and stationed in districts, as is done in the " maisons de secours " 
at Paris ; while ladies living at home may exercise other and 
still more important functions both of superintendence and of 
personal intercourse with the poor. 

Such being the arrangements by which I think we might 
make ourselves independent of sisterhoods, I have tried to 
explain why we ought to prefer them to the encouragement of 
religious associations for charitable purposes; I have pointed 
out that the doubleness of the object of such associations 
necessarily involves some inconvenience, and that the osten- 
sible prominence of the really subordinate object further in- 
volves the appearance of dishonesty, from the reality of which 
their directors may be, and as I believe are, rightly vindi- 
cated at the expense of their clearness of purpose. The 
policy of appealing to the widely-spread sympathy excited by 
charitable actions rather than to the less universal agreement 
in their religious tenets, and the connection of this instinctive 
reference to actions rather than forms of belief with the reser\'e 
practised by all sisterhoods about their rules, are equally 
obvious ; and the justification of such conduct in individuals 
is the condemnation of the system. I have said that the 
inevitable subordination of charity to religion tends to en- 
courage pauperism, and that the consequent imposition of a 
religious test upon candidates tends to produce deviation 
from the strict standard of professional competence, while the 
alliance of religious symbols with pecuniary assistance tends to 
encourage hypocrisy in those whom they relieve. I have said 
that if the spiritual benefits conferred by sisterhoods are worth 
bu)dng at this price, their cost ought at any rate not to be dis- 
guised. I have then considered the comparative advantages of 
direct and indirect payment; the incompatibility of direct 
money payments with the endeavour to establish an artificial 
spiritual relation, and their superior simplicity and effectiveness 
in attaching a sense of duty to the performance of the work 
undertaken by a contract thus defined. 
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I have then described the moral dangers which may be 
apprehended from the withdrawal of large numbers of women 
from ordinary society, and from the exaltation of the con- 
ventual ideal of poverty, chastity, and obedience ; the words 
chastity and obedience being taken in the sense not of purity 
and loyalty, but of celibacy and submission to ecclesiastical 
authority. I have said that if poverty, celibacy, and de- 
pendence be not really intrinsically good things, we must 
inevitably do harm, the extent of which we cannot measure, 
by exalting them at the expense of riches, marriage, and inde- 
pendence, which the few will thus be tempted to renounce 
prematurely, while the many, so far as they are influenced at all, 
will lose self-respect in keeping them while acquiescing in the 
imputation of moral inferiority. I have pointed out that the 
danger of an exaggerated theory when embodied in a practical 
system does not stop short at falsehood^ but tends to produce 
moral evils which in some cases assmne serious proportions, 
and which may not be safely disregarded in any case. The 
questions are thus suggested, What are the theological theories 
upon which the system of religious sisterhoods is justified ? and 
what are the spiritual benefits which it /Offers ? These questions 
we shall proceed to examine in the last chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE THEOLOGICAL QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 

In the preceding chapters I have been content rather to state 
ray case than to argue it, for the evidence to which I should 
have to appeal to establish the statements I have made consists 
in such a multitude of facts, and of facts so easily within the 
reach of any one who takes any interest in the inquiry, that it 
would have seemed a waste of time and space to attempt to 
prove those general statements. In the present chapter my 
task will be still more emphatically one of explanation rather 
than of proof, for the theological questions upon which the 
whole practical question really turns involve propositions 
which, if not so easily verified as the facts relating to the tem- 
poral interests of the various classes concerned, are at least 
equally beyond the scope of the present inquiry; which is into 
the nature of the reasons for and against sisterhoods, not into 
the validity of those reasons. I shall endeavour to explain the 
way in which the practical question turns upon certain under- 
lying theological questions, and I shall unreservedly state my 
own belief respecting those theological questions, but I shall 
make no attempt to convince those who entertain a different 
belief. My object is to contribute rather to a process of sifting 
and arrangement by which our sympathies may be brought into 
harmony with our serious convictions, than to any change in 
the nature of those convictions. I appeal to those who really 
agree with me not to play into the hands of those from whom we 
alike really differ, through indolence, or carelessness, or a hasty 
enthusiasm. I make no appeal to those who deliberately differ 
from me, for I am well aware that the grounds of our difference 
probably lie too deep for me to attempt to remove them. 
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I have defined a sisterhood as an association, the organi- 
zation of which is based upon the assumption that works of 
charity are either acts of worship in themselves, or means to 
an end, that end being the spiritual welfare of the objects or 
the performers of those works. In other words, the service of 
the poor is regarded by them not only as subordinate to the pro- 
motion of the salvation of souls and the glory of God, in the sense 
in which whatever we lawfully do may be regarded as subordinate 
to those objects, but as having a special and necessary tendency 
to promote them, and a special fitness to express devotion. I 
have pointed out the ambiguous sense in which the expression 
"works of charity" is used by the framers of these institutions, so 
as to convey the notion of a service rendered to a poor person 
without payment and from religious tnotives ; and I have shown 
that to acquiesce in this sense of the word partly confuses and 
partly begs the question between religious and secular associa- 
tions. It confuses it by introducing a reference to motives, 
which are obviously independent of the nature of any organi- 
zation, however they may indirectly affect and be affected by 
it ; and it begs it by introducing a condition excluding direct 
pa3niaent, which is one of the points upon which there is an 
essential difference between the two forms of association. I 
must therefore still use the expression " works of charity *' in 
the sense I have already attached to it, of works undertaken 
for the benefit of the poor as members of a class ; and the 
nature of the connection of the service of the poor with reli 
gious motives, such as are held to imply the exclusion of direct 
payment, will be among the subjects into which we have to 
inquire. 

The general question then which lies before us is into the 
nature of the connection between the service of the poor and 
certain religious objects ; that is, whether that connection con- 
sists in its having a special and necessary tendency to promote 
these objects, or only in that general subordination to them 
which all truly religious people recognize in all the legitimate 
emplo)niients of life, and which I desire not only to acknowledge 
but to assert. I shall first consider what is implied in the habit of 
regarding works of charity as acts of worship, and afterwards 
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inquire into their tendency to promote the salvation of souls 
and the glory of God. 

In the last chapter I suggested a distinction into which I 
must here a little more fully enter, between the immediate and 
what may be called the remote service of the poor. I then 
said that the most immediate are not always the most im- 
portant services, and that the beneficial measures which women 
might in their own homes assist in bringing about often relieved 
more misery than all the alleviations which they could offer by 
giving up their whole time to the immediate service of the poor. 
Now the question naturally arises, whether those whose time is 
spent in endeavouring thus to promote the welfare of the poor, 
by beneficial changes in the law, or by the introduction of social 
reforms or other general nieasures, are or are not engaged in 
works of charity. It is certainly not for the performance of 
such works as these that religious sisterhoods are established 
or defended. Their way of life, on the contrary, effectually 
deprives those women who join them of any share they might 
naturally have had in bringing about such measiu'es, for they 
cut them off from association with the men by whose concur- 
rence alone any such works can be brought about Now I 
believe that the promoters and defenders of sisterhoods would 
probably say that such remote efforts on behalf of the poor did 
not constitute works of charity at all, as not being undertaken 
from religious motives ; and upon a different ground I should 
be inclined to agree with them, for to be really useful such 
works must be rather acts of justice than works of charity, 
using both these expressions in their rough and common inter- 
pretation. That is, we can do more to help the poor by 
removing grievances which ought never to have been allowed 
to exist, than by bestowing what we may consider to be positive 
benefits upon them. The measures by which we help them 
most are not those which are intended most exclusively for 
their benefit, but those which aim at bringing all classes into 
natural and harmonious relations. It is however a matter of 
indifference for my purpose whether these remote services be 
included in the theory of works of charity or not ; for it is 
no harder to disprove their special and necessary tendency to 
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promote spiritual ends than to disprove that of the immediate 
service of the poor to do so. But the fact that in practice 
religious sisterhoods do exclude them from the range of their 
employments is a very significant one. To my mind this fact 
furnishes, as already remarked, one of the strongest arguments 
against sisterhoods, because I believe these remote services to 
be far more important and beneficial in the long run to the 
poor, as well as to other classes, than any of the immediate and 
personal services which charitable women can render to them. 
It is also very significant as indicating the first great diver- 
gence which we have to notice between the aims of religious 
and of secular associations. In the latter case the benefit of 
the poor is the ultimate end of the association, and therefore 
whatever can be shown to be in the long run and upon the 
whole the most effectual method of benefiting thern is the 
object to which secular charitable associations naturally tend ; 
whereas religious associations exist for the purpose, as they 
would express it, of serving the Lord Jesus Christ in His poor, 
and therefore whatever best expresses devotion to Him is the 
object to which they naturally tend. Now it is easy to see how 
the lowest and most personal services lend themselves to this 
expression of personal devotion, in a way which no legislation 
or organization of social effort can do. A woman washing the 
feet or binding up the wounds of a poor beggar is to herself 
and others a picturesque expression of humble and devoted 
love and worship ; and if she be a lady of high birth and great 
refinement, the effect is all the more expressive : whereas the 
same lady sitting in her husband's study, giving him the 
benefit of her experience and observation among blue-books 
and statistics, may be doing much more to help the poor; but 
whatever devotion may be inspiring her heart, it is not expressed 
in her outward attitude or surroundings. I do not despise 
outward and visible expressions of devotion, but I think we 
should regard them as means, not as ends ; as language, not as 
good actions; and the more eloquent their language is, the 
more we are bound to see that it is used to convey truth and 
not falsehood. 
What then is the meaning, conveyed by the use of acts of 
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personal service to the poor as a form of worship ? What is 
the precise meaning of the language with which we are all so 
familiar on the lips especially of the promoters of charitable 
religious orders, but which the ecclesiastical view of charity has 
diffused far more widely than those orders have spread, the 
language in which the poor are habitually described as the 
representatives of Jesus Christ, and whatever is done for them 
is regarded as an expression of love for Him, as partaking of 
the sacredness of prayer ? Such language is generally vague 
enough to evade the distinction upon which its whole point and 
force as an incentive to the service of the poor really depends, 
the distinction, namely, between including the poor among those 
who represent the Divine Being to us, and excluding all but the 
poor from that sacred position. If it be merely intended to 
assert that service done even to the lowest and poorest is 
service done to our Master, this is a statement which no 
Christian will dispute, but it is no reason for preferring the 
service of the poor to that of the rich. If on the other hand 
it be intended to assert that the poor are His exclusive repre- 
sentatives, this indeed might, if true, be a reason why Christians 
should devote themselves exclusively to the service of the poor, 
but it is an assertion the truth of which it would be very diffi- 
cult to prove. 

It is not difficult to see how the appropriation, if I may so 
express myself, of sacredness to the poor grew up in the 
course of time ; how from its being the distinctive glory of the 
Christian religion that it admitted the lowest and poorest to 
equal fellowship in one common bond, the fact of their admis- 
sion to that fellowship was insisted upon and gloried in until ic 
gradually impressed a distinctively and even exclusively sacred 
character upon whatever was done to assert it ; until in short 
the centre was lost sight of in the circumference, and that 
which had been a widening of the range of sympathy and 
affection became a narrowing of it, by the practical exclusion 
of those whose claim, never having been specially denied, had 
never needed the same emphatic vindication. No one says in 
so many words that money and station deprive those who 
possess them of the character of representatives of Christ ; but 
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if it be not so, what becomes of the specially sacred character 
of works of charity? If the rich may, as I believe, be quite 
as truly called representatives of Christ as the poor, what more 
special connection has the service of the poor with religion 
than the service of the rich, or the public service generally? 
The only sense in which with any reason it can be called a 
religious duty to serve the poor, is that religion teaches, and is 
perhaps the only feeling which will always and everywhere effec- 
tually enforce, the duty of including the poor in the range of 
our ministrations ; the fact that we do so may thus be regarded 
as affording some slight presumption of our being influenced by 
religious principle ; but when the service of the poor is not only 
included among the duties inculcated by religion, but invested 
in an especial manner with a religious character, what is this but 
in the name of religion to exclude all but the poor from their 
place among those whom we ought to serve for Christ's sake ? 

If it is easy to see how this transition from including the poor 
to excluding the rich should have come about, it is even less 
difficult to understand the hold which the idea of special 
sacredness as attached to the immediate service of the poor 
has upon the minds of Christians. I have said that our willing- 
ness to render such services may be regarded as to some extent 
a proof of religious feeling. Now no fact is more familiar than 
the force of the natural longing to give some proof of any devo- 
tion which is strongly felt j the tendency of every affectionate 
nature to seek for the means of expression, to take delight in 
outward actions which shall embody its affections, and testify 
their intensity both to the actor and to the witnesses of such 
actions, and above all to the object of affection or devotion. 
This human feeling in religion is naturally strongly called out 
by the worship of One who is believed to be both God and 
man. The worshippers of Jesus Christ have always combined 
with the adoration due to Him as God a strong element of 
personal affection to Him as man. God forbid that I should 
appear to undervalue that faith, in " God made manifest in the 
flesh," which is the very essence of the Christian revelation. 
But I dare not conceal my belief that there is great danger lest 
a reverent contemplation of that mystery should pass into an 
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idolatrous worship of the human being thus identified (if I 
may venture so to speak, and I know not how otherwise to 
express my thought) with the Divine Being. This is a topic 
so awful that I would gladly keep silence upon it, believing as 
I do that a reverent silence even of thought is the fittest 
attitude of mind for human beings brought face to face with 
subjects of such transcendent mystery. But there are times 
when reverence itself demands that silence should be broken, 
lest it be interpreted as an acquiescence in debasing con- 
ceptions of Divine things. And I say with all seriousness and 
humility, but with a strong feeling that however mistaken or 
incompetent I may be, it is not altogether beating the air to 
say so, that the habit of regarding the poor as the special repre- 
sentatives of Christ, and the immediate and personal services 
done to them as expressions of love and devotion to Him, 
depends to a great extent upon, and has a very dangerous 
tendency to increase the force of, the inveterate inclination of 
human nature to transfer its adoration from the Divine to the 
human element in the object of worship. I would rather, 
however, inquire into the practical results of this view of 
charity than dwell upon its connection with doctrines the dis- 
cussion of which inevitably leads us out of our depth, and tempts 
us to darken counsel and to profane the unspeakable by words 
without knowledge. 

The chief practical result of this view of charity, as a means 
of expressing through personal services rendered to the poor a 
personal sense of love and devotion to Christ, is to lead people 
to value services according to their humbleness rather than their 
importance. It is well known how this tendency to prefer the 
lowliest oflfices runs through all the feeling of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and is indeed frankly professed and ap- 
plauded in their religious writings. In a less degree it pervades 
the feeling of Protestant sisterhoods, and indeed of most reli- 
gious people, of whatever denomination. And it no doubt 
depends not merely upon an arbitrary and, as it appears to me, 
altogether groundless notion that the poor are more nearly 
related to Christ than others, but upon a far deeper foundation, 
upon the fervour of a love which is not satisfied with mere 
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obedience, but longs to pour itself out in sacrifice ; a spirit of 
enthusiastic self-devotion with which the noblest natures will 
raost readily sympathize. There are cases when a splendid 
waste is worth any amount of judicious appropriation — there 
are forlorn hopes in charity as well as in war, and the men and 
women who have poured out their lives like water in ministering 
to the sick have often done as good service as those who have 
spent theirs with the same magnanimous prodigality on the 
battle-field. Such noble self-sacrifice deserves all the enthu- 
siastic homage it inspires. For that very reason let us not 
degrade it into a matter of system. It. is far easier to 
bring down heroism to routine than to elevate routine into 
heroism. The moment you attempt to found a rule for the 
many upon the splendid privilege of the few, that moment you 
sanction waste and encourage hypocrisy. For the very essence 
of the grandeur of such heroic deeds as I have spoken of is 
that lives are really sacrificed to them; health and strength 
and all that goes to make up a valuable life are given away in a 
moment for the sake of a great duty oi* a great opportunity. 
The sacrifice which leaves those who make it in possession of 
the power to repeat it day after day is necessarily a small and 
not a final sacrifice ; and though such small repeated sacrifices 
if real may not be contemptible in the long run, yet even then 
they are not things to be talked of as heroic. 

But it is fiirther to be observed, that if they do not deprive 
those who make them of any of their powers of body or mind, 
they are not really sacrifices ; if they do, they must be unwhole- 
some as habits ; that is, they must waste the strength needed for 
service. This difficulty appears to me to be quite fatal to all 
systematic asceticism. If self-denial be practised only up to 
the point at which it braces and strengthens the moral 
faculties, it is not a sacrifice but a rational means of self- 
improvement — it is only a denial of some comparatively low 
inclination, which is well repaid to the person making it 
by the gain to the higher part of the nature. But the moment 
when from a means it becomes an end, and is habitually 
practised for the sake of the pain or the humiliation it may 
involve, that moment it becomes a sacrifice indeed, but a 
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sacrifice of health and happiness which can serve no purpose 
but that of display, though the spectators may be oneself and 
Heaven alone ; in other words a waste and a wrong-doing. To 
be willing and even eager to make great sacrifices on great 
occasions is characteristic of noble hearts and deep affections ; 
but deliberately to attempt to reduce sacrifice to system and 
adopt it as a plan of life appears to me to imply such an utter 
misconception of its real beauty as can arise only from coldness 
of heart or weakness of brain. It is impossible to love much 
without sometimes feeling the need to express affection, and 
without rejoicing in any opportunity which may arise of giving 
an effectual testimony of it ; but it is not those who love most 
truly who are most constantly seeking means to express their 
affection, or going out of their way to prove it. The whole value 
and beauty of sacrifice as a proof of love depends upon its not 
being sought for or obtruded, but bravely and willingly met 
when it is the necessary condition of a real service. To make 
it an object of desire is to make it unreal, and it is only in this 
unreal form that it can ever become part of a system of practice, 
for a system is something which we deliberately choose and set 
before ourselves as desirable. The preference of low and painful 
offices, of which we find traces wherever the ascetic spirit of the 
Roman Catholic Church has had any influence, appears to me 
to be one of these unreal forms of sacrifice which combine waste 
with insincerity ; waste of power when those who choose them 
might be doing more important work, and insincerity when 
humiliation is voluntarily sought for as a means of expressing 
love which would take no harm by being unexpressed, or, still 
worse, as a means of obtaining spiritual exaltation hereafter. 

It is hard to say which of these tendencies constitutes the 
more serious evil The waste of power which is implied in 
encouraging women of abilities and education, which qualify 
them to govern, to spend their time in submitting to govern- 
ment, and in filling subordinate offices which might be quite as 
effectually filled by their inferiors, or in working with their 
hands when they might be using their heads, is grievous enough, 
though the sagacity of ecclesiastical superiors keeps it within 
bounds in most religious orders \ but the artificial value which 
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the ecclesiastical glorification of low personal services tends to 
attach to them, and the consequent depreciation of wider and 
higher aims, does not end with the mere misplacement of 
individuals. It spreads a confused and misleading notion of 
the sanctity of low offices as compared with more important 
undertakings beyond the limits of the orders which avowedly 
recognize that principle; and it cannot be denied that it is 
used by the Roman Catholic Church as a means of appealing 
to popular admiration. 

Perhaps the insincerity which accompanies voluntary humility 
is a more tangible if not a more serious evil. The saying, that 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted, was surely never 
meant to suggest to spiritual ambition an indirect but parti- 
cularly effectual means of gratification. Yet this is the inevi- 
table result of the systematic exaltation of humility practised by 
religious orders. No one who knows anything either of their 
rules or of the ordinary behaviour of their members will say 
that women are naturally so free from spiritual vanity that 
there is no danger in stimulating it by the perpetual application 
of complimentary language to the performance of low and 
therefore easy though perhaps distasteful duties. Both these 
evils appear to me to result naturally and inevitably from the 
employment of the eloquent language of charitable organi- 
zations to convey the false impression that low and painful 
services are more sacred than important and painless ones. 

As the exaltation of sacrifice as an end tends to produce 
waste and insincerity, so it has an obvious connection on the 
one hand with artificial system, and on the other with want of 
feith. For, in the first place, the real beauty and value of all 
sacrifice is the proof it affords of strong feeling, and the moment 
admiration is transferred from the feeling thus testified to the 
means by which it is testified, the moment people attach an 
independent value to the painful sign of love, that moment they 
begin to seek for the support of an external sjrstem to bind 
them to the stake. Love may be trusted to take care of itself, 
and as it grows and strengthens it will surely triumph over pain; 
but to choose pain is so contrary to human nature that it can 
be made into a habit only by severe and constant discipline 
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by the discipline of an external system. The system of religious 
orders no doubt is an impressive and eloquent sign ; a glori- 
fication of sacrifice which captivates the imagination ; but the 
spirit of Christian love which has supplied the material out of 
which that eloquent sign has been wrought, and by which its 
noblest ornaments have been inspired, is something far beyond 
and above the system which has exhibited it And I cannot 
but believe that that spirit would have flourished more vigor- 
ously, and would have been freer from the taint of ostentation, 
if the energy which has been spent in reducing it to a system, 
and in disciplining those whom it supported, had been be- 
stowed simply upon removing external hindrances and over- 
coming natural difficulties. The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and though we hear the sound thereof, we cannot tell whence 
it Cometh nor whither it goeth. It is not for us to attempt to 
control and direct each other's spirits, but to make straight 
paths for our feet, lest that which is lame be turned out of the 
way — to remove what difficulties we can, and order our plans 
of action in accordance with such of the Divine laws as 
we can understand ; not to raise up difficulties of human con- 
trivance and impose burdens of unnecessary pain, for the sake 
of exhibiting the strength of the Spirit of God in enabling weak 
creatures to overcome them. 

And secondly, the love of signs seems to be characteristic 
of imperfect belief As the whole mind becomes leavened 
with any faith, the desire to give and receive proof of it 
disappears in the fulness of conviction. It is true that out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, but 
language which is really the spontaneous overflow of a full 
heart is never moulded (unless the mind be very imperfectly 
educated) into the current coin of religious phrases, but is as 
various and fresh in form and colour as the experience of life 
from which it arises. Thus we naturally associate crude and 
formal expressions of religious belief with conduct not wholly 
harmonious. And it seems to me that the reduction of Christian 
love and devotion to systematic and technical forms is in a 
similar manner characteristic of a half-Christianized state of 
things, and that to desire to return to such formal expressions 
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of the spirit of Christianity is at best but a retrograde move- 
ment. The generation which seeketh after a sign is not a 
generation in the highest state of Christian feeling. 

I have said that the reference to motives confuses the ques- 
tion of the best mode of organization, by introducing con- 
siderations which are obviously independent of organization, 
though affecting and affected by our choice between rival 
systems. It is sometimes assumed that none but purely religi- 
ous motives can make any woman become a Sister of Charity, 
and that none but mercenary motives can make any woman 
undertake paid work of a charitable kind. The flagrant in- 
justice of thus denying the force of all human and natural 
motives of pity, benevolence, professional enthusiasm, and 
simple kindness is equalled only by its manifest falsehood. 
Yet how often are we told that it is Sisters of Charity alone 
who serve the poor from pure love of them. I altogether and 
emphatically deny it I have already shown that they are as 
well paid as most secular nurses ; better than many, since in 
addition to the supply of all their present wants they all have 
a perfectly secure provision for the future, and obtain a certain 
social standing on the strength of the fiction that their services 
are unpaid; I have protested against the confusion between 
motives and conditions which would dare to attach an idea of 
something mercenary and degrading to the honest earning of 
wages. I will go further and assert that none but secular nurses 
and visitors could do their work from pure love to the poor, if 
people were always true to the spirit of their institutions, — 
which, thank God, many Sisters of Charity doubtless are not, — 
for none but secular associations are free from the self-regarding 
desire to use their services to others as an expression of their 
own religious feeling.^ 

I have seldom heard a sadder confession, or one that told 
a more grievous tale of natural feelings distorted and wounded 

^ Compare in this point of view the language of any one of the sister- 
hoods above described with that of the Liverpool Training Institution, and 
observe how entirely the self-regarding idea of a blessed vocation gives 
place, in the secular institution, to the disinterested and single aim of a 
useful work. 
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by the profane hand of man, than I once heard from the lips 
of a Sister of Charity whom I had accompanied in her 
visits to some of her sick poor at Paris, and who seemed 
to me to be as like an angel in human form as any woman 
could well be. She was spending her very life for them ; and 
I fear had not much more to spend \ she seemed bowed to the 
earth not by her own sufferings, severe as they evidently were, 
so much as by those of her poor people and her own sense of 
utter helplessness to relieve or benefit many of them — contending 
as she was day by day with a mass of poverty, ignorance, and 
misery which she evidently felt her visits to be utterly in- 
adequate even perceptibly to lessen. When the visits were over, 
I said to her something of the comfort she must at least have 
in carrying some alleviations to the people she loved so well 
— her face for a moment lightened up as she said " Yes, they 
are my joy ;" and then it fell again, and a dark cloud came over 
her as she continued half bitterly and altogether sorrowfully, 
" I cannot help it — I cannot help loving them — I have no merit 
in my work, for I do love the poor — some of my sisters have so 
much merit, for they do it all for Jesus, and not at all for the 
poor." I knew too much of the rule of her order (see Chap. IV.) 
to have any hope of comforting her by asking if there could 
be a more beautiful or holy thing than to work from pure love. 
That woman's life and work could scarcely have been more 
beautiful and noble than they seemed to me to be, but might 
not her life have been much longer, her work far wider and 
more effectual, and her spirit infinitely more happy, if she had 
been left to work out her noble impulses in the natural way, 
serving her beloved poor freely, and hand in hand with those 
whose strength would have supported her weakness, cheered 
by natural affection, and receiving all the help and cultivation 
that a free and varied life can give in order to share it with 
those in need, whatever their social position ; instead of being 
taught not only to serve the poor exclusively, but to regard even 
them not as legitimate objects of affection, but merely as in- 
struments for expressing and proving worship to Him to whom 
all proof must be as worthless as the fat of lambs ? 

It may be said this is the Roman Catholic system ; and it is 
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true that it is to the Roman Catholic Church that we must look for 
the most explicit and pointed avowals of such views; and it is in 
countries where that church has always been supreme that we 
shall find the commonest and most striking results of this kind 
of teaching in the habitual feeling of the people. But my very 
object is to show what are the logical consequences, and what 
therefore must be the tendency in the long run, of that part of 
the Roman Catholic system which it is proposed that we should 
borrow from them. 

Hitherto I have not thought it necessary to distinguish 
between Catholic and Protestant sisterhoods, for both alike 
regard the immediate service of the poor as in a special 
manner adapted to the expression of personal love and devo- 
tion to their common Saviour ; and both are alike opposed to 
secular associations for charitable purposes by their introduc- 
tion of this self-regarding element, this desire to express a 
feeling of their own, into the service of the poor, which secular 
associations regard and undertake simply as an act of benevo- 
lence, if not of duty, to those with whom they are bound up by 
the ties of neighbourhood, nationality, or opportunity. The 
distinction between the religious and the secular view of charity 
is far deeper and more constant than any of the distinctions 
between the various forms which the religious view assumes in 
different churches. 

The one broad distinction between religious and secular 
associations is this; — that the organization of the one takes 
account of and provides for both the training and the ex- 
pression of feelings, and the exercise of spiritual influences, as 
to which the other is entirely silent and neutral. It is one of 
the commonest injustices which beset this question, that people 
constantly talk as if the organization of charitable associations 
upon a secular basis excluded the action of religious motives 
from professional charity. It does nothing of the kind. It 
cannot, for it makes no inquiry into motives. It simply 
abstains from providing any means either for their training or 
their exhibition. Secular associations do not undertake to dis- 
cipline the souls of their members, nor to afford them any 
special opportunity of expressing their devotion to God as 
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the common Father or to Christ as the common Saviour 
of rich and poor alike; but they can no more hinder the 
expression of such feelings than they can hinder the growth 
of the souL On the contrary they give all the scope which 
naturally belongs to charitable action for the expression of 
such feelings in deed as well as in word. They neither 
seek for nor value pain or humiliation as a means of proving 
devotion \ on the contrary they avoid all that might injure health 
or distract attention or encourage spiritual vanity, as interrup- 
tions to the one main object, the good of the poor. Those 
who wish to see charitable associations organized upon a purely 
secular basis, wish it not only because they believe singleness 
of aim to be the first condition of perfect success ; not only 
because the poor will probably be most effectually served by 
those who do it from pure love of them without thought of 
their own spiritual interests ; not only because secular associa- 
tions break none of the domestic and social ties which they 
believe to be divinely appointed, and full both of blessing and 
of power for all good ends ; but also because they think that to 
provide an organization for the systematic cultivation and 
exhibition of love and devotion is to depart from Christian 
simplicity, and must tend in the long run to injure true 
humility, sincerity, and even the love and devotion themselves 
which are thus artificially stimulated. They think that the 
only service of love and devotion which God, who sees the 
heart, can demand, is that of right action, disregarding pain 
when necessary in the discharge of duty, gladly accepting 
all innocent pleasure, and freely expressing itself in the 
spontaneous and unheard utterances of the heart as it looks 
up to Him for strength and guidance in the daily work 
undertaken not to prove devotion, but out of the spirit of 
devotion, and in the path which appears to be pointed out by 
obedience to natural laws. They know also that the righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness, and they believe* that whatever 
good deeds are done are acceptable to Him whether the 
motive be a consciously religious one or not ; and they would 
therefore not venture to exclude from Christian fellowship 
and association in good works those who may not choose 
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to adopt those religious formulae which they might themselves 
prefer. 

Such being the essential character of secular institutions as dis- 
tinguished from religious associations of whatever denomination, 
it will be convenient before going further to inquire a little into 
the comparatively slight divergence between Catholic and Pro- 
testant sisterhoods. I say Catholic, not Roman Catholic, with 
the intention of including what are called Anglican sisterhoods. 

I have shown that Catholic and Protestant sisterhoods alike 
regard works of charity as partaking of the character of acts of 
worship, and that they both tend more or less to exalt poverty 
at the expense of wealth, celibacy at the expense of marriage, 
dependence at the expense of independence, low and painful 
offices at the expense of important and painless ones. For, as 
I have already said, one set of conditions cannot possibly be 
exalted without relatively depreciating the opposite set of con- 
ditions. This exaltation may be defended on the ground either 
that they are really superior, or that it is necessary to exalt 
them artificially, that is to exaggerate their value, in order to 
correct a depraved tendency of human nature to exaggerate the 
value of the opposite conditions ; but to say that they can be 
continually described as blessed, and holy, and beautiful, without 
at all depreciating by comparison the blessedness, holiness, and 
beauty of the opposite conditions, is to say that laudatory epi- 
thets have no meaning. 

So far all sisterhoods, whether Catholic or Protestant, are 
alike in their tendency ; but the degree of importance which 
they respectively attach to these things is very different ; and 
there are other differences between Catholic and Protestant 
sisterhoods which, so far as I can judge, are just what might 
have been expected from the different character of the churches 
to which they belong, and from the fact that religious orders are 
indigenous in the Roman Catholic, and imported into other 
churches. Religious orders are a natural and intelligible result 
of a system which asserts the possession of delegated Divine 
authority by the priesthood, their competence to discipline the 
souls of those whom they direct, and' the necessity of system- 
atically renouncing and sacrificing the natural affections if 
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we would attain to spiritual perfection. In churches whose 
very existence is a protest against these views, where the spiri- 
tual authority of man over his fellow-creatures is renounced and 
defied, and the natural affections are regarded as the holiest 
and most powerful of all the means by which God Himself 
conducts the education of His creatures, religious orders are 
altogether out of place. In attempting to combine an organiza- 
tion borrowed from one system with the spirit of the opposite 
and protesting system, Protestant sisterhoods necessarily fall 
into inconsistencies which, if less pernicious in their results, are 
less excusable in their origin, than the Roman Catholic war 
against nature. 

The difference between the forms which the system takes in 
CithoHc and Protestant churches respectively appears, in short, 
to be the difference between a falsehood and an inconsistency. 
Protestant sisterhoods, so long as they are really Protestant, 
are no doubt free from the worst development of the doctrines 
whose appropriate forms they borrow from Catholicism ; but 
what they gain in truth they lose in consistency. And incon- 
sistency in a system means such a choice between confusion 
and insincerity as too often leads to actual dishonesty, whether 
conscious or unconscious, in those who adopt it For instance, 
the asceticism, be it more or less, of the Catholic sisterhoods 
is avowed. The directors of charitable orders no doubt re- 
strain discipline and self-mortification in order not to impair 
the active energies of their members, but they do not disguise 
their vows or their recognition of sacrifice and humility as 
ends. The Protestant sisterhoods, on the other hand, so far as 
I am acquainted with them, do not avow the degree of asce- 
ticism which they practise. We hear a good deal about the 
wide difference between themselves and the Roman Catholic 
orders on all these heads. According to their accounts of 
themselves they have nothing ascetic or conventual about 
them; their members are perfectly free from any obligation 
corresponding with the three monastic vows, and they do not 
at all interfere with domestic ties. Now I have already said 
with regard to the effect of the engagements which they take, 
and which they declare to be wholly distinct from the vows 
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taken by the Roman Catholic orders, that, while fully believing 
in the sincerity of their intentions, I am altogether unable to 
agree in the truth of this statement. It is the belief in the 
sacredness of the vocation, not the form of words, which makes 
the engagement binding ; and, in like manner, it is the state ot 
life, not the verbal teaching, which inevitably assumes a con- 
ventual character by its interference with wealth, marriage, 
and independence, and which tends more or less to foster an 
ascetic preference of whatever is painful and humble. It is 
easy to trace the influence of Roman Cathohc models in the 
documents of Protestant sisterhoods \ but I am not allowed to 
make extracts from the only rule of a Protestant sisterhood 
which I possess, that of Kaiserswerth, which, as the oldest of the 
Deaconess institutions, and the central mother-house at which 
the general conferences are held, must be taken as the most 
obvious representative of the whole system. I am therefore 
unable to justify this assertion by quotations, nor is it im- 
portant to do so, for, as I have so many times said, it is not the 
words, but the system, which binds those who enter it by 
spiritual ties based upon the essentially Catholic doctrine of 
priestly authority and of special sanctity in certain conditions 
of life, — ties which therefore, according to Protestant theories, 
are purely artificial and fictitious. A fiction may be con- 
venient for some purposes, but it is surely an expedient un- 
worthy of chiurches whose very distinctive character is their 
determination to seek and ascert truth, and to protest against 
unfounded claims to spiritual authority. 

There are two evils peculiar to the practical compromise 
which Protestant sisterhoods have for the present succeeded in 
making between opposite systems. One is, that the element ot 
exaggeration thus introduced into their view of life is the more 
misleading precisely because it is a less flagrant defiance of 
facts than the audacious statements of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; and the other is, that it is difficult long to preserve any 
compromise from changing its character, and leaning more or 
less to one or the other of its inconsistent elements. In 
course of time all institutions are almost sure to vary from 
their original type, and the more complicated and inconsistent 
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their composition, the more certain and rapid is this variation. 
Protestant sisterhoods are already in some degree leavened by 
essentially Catholic ideas, and it is impossible to say how much 
further the same leaven may work. I have felt it a painful 
duty to differ in a somewhat serious manner from the view of 
their own position taken by the directors of the Deaconesses* 
Institution of Kaiserswerth, and therefore I am the more anxious, 
not only to acknowledge the kindness with which I was re- 
ceived there, and the cordiality with which I was allowed to 
see every part of the institution, but to express my deep and sin- 
cere admiration for the great man by whom that institution was 
founded, and for the manner in which, under the still evident 
influence of his noble spirit, it is at present conducted. But 
how long can we calculate upon preserving the impress of any 
one mind ? what are forty years in the life of an institution ? 
and who can measure the future development and results of 
the complicated system to which the very singleness of heart 
of the founder has given the strongest possible impulse ? In 
estimating the merits of any system we have to consider the 
truth or falsehood of the theories it involves, not the elevation 
of the aims of its founders. If the principles upon which a 
system is founded be false, and therefore pernicious, the zeal 
and piety and every other good quality of those who support 
it become the most formidable engines for the promotion of 
error and mischief 

But by what standard are we to judge of the truth or false- 
hood of the theories in question? and is it our business 
to judge of their truth or falsehood at all, or merely to ascer- 
tain whether this or any other system be appointed by au- 
thority ? Here we come to one of those fundamental differences 
of belief which for our present purpose must be regarded as 
irreconcilable, and to which I am endeavouring to trace our 
practical differences. 

This divergence is obviously a double one : the first and by 
far the most important and fundamental difference of opinion 
being the difference between those who do and those who do 
not believe in the existence on earth of any infallible spiritual 
authority ; the other being the difference between those who 
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attribute such spiritual authority to the Church and those who 
attribute it to the Bible. Neither of these positions is in reality 
quite so definite as it appears at first sight, nor do those who 
acknowledge either of these spiritual authorities in fact adhere 
quite consistently and exclusively to its sole guidance. The 
Obvious impossibility of deciding in the absence of any authori- 
tative interpretation what are the decisions of the Bible makes 
the position of those who profess to refer everything to it as to 
the oracles of God somewhat unintelligible to others if not to 
themselves. In reality some people use it merely to confirm, 
or at most to supply materials for, the conclusions of their own 
reason upon all spiritual subjects, in which case they are 
practically on the side of those who deny spiritual authority ; 
while others appeal to it to support the spiritual authority of 
some particular persons or class of persons, and thus are 
practically on the side of those who recognize spiritual authority 
in the Church, though the meaning they attach to the word 
" church " may vary indefinitely. This last position is that of 
Protestant sisterhoods. Recognizing the Bible as the ultimate 
authority on matters of faith, they believe themselves to find in 
it some passages which command, or at least sanction, the 
institution of religious communities. In almost every case 
they also find in the Bible reasons binding the members of 
such communities to accept the spiritual authority of some 
ecclesiastical superior or adviser. 

But neither is the position of those who refer everything to 
the Church as the one infallible guide to truth very intelligible, 
or very consistently maintained in practice. The various inter- 
pretations of the word "church," and the notoriously contradic- 
tory decisions given by those who claim to wield ecclesiastical 
authority, altogether deprive the Church, in the eyes of the 
outside world, of the character of a guide to truth, and reduce 
it to the position of a spiritual governor. Now it is of course 
quite conceivable that there might be such a thing as* (if I may 
use the expression) sporadic spiritual authority, vested in any 
number of individuals or churches. But those who believe in 
any spiritual authority always refer it to Jesus Christ as the 
Head of the Church, and suppose it to be derived from Him 
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either by the Pope as His vicar, or by the clergy, however that 
body may be defined. Where the Pope's supremacy is not 
acknowledged, the belief in the authority of the clergy becomes 
practically a belief in sporadic spiritual authority, for the centre 
of unity is not to be found in this world. I see no more 
evidence for and no greater intrinsic probability in the one 
theory than the other, since successive centres of unity notori- 
ously differ from each other quite as much as contemporary 
and independent spiritual authorities ; but there is obviously 
great convenience in the hypothesis of a central authority for 
the time being, both to those who adopt and those who reject 
it. The absence of any one supreme authority, and of any 
written code common to all Protestant chiurches, makes it 
impossible to define the degree of authority claimed by their 
clergy. I shall not attempt to define it I only wish to point 
out tiiat those whp acknowledge it to any extent take to that 
extent the same ground as the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the same arguments apply to them ; while those who use the 
Bible to support the conclusions of their own reason take to 
that extent the same ground as those who deny the existence 
of any spiritual authority, and the same arguments apply to 
them. It is impossible to combine the advantages without 
combining the disadvantages of these two positions ; and it is 
scarcely possible to reason with those who endeavour to com- 
bine positions which are logically so diametrically opposed. I 
can therefore only take account of those who frankly acknow- 
ledge or frankly deny the spiritual authority of the Church, 
however defined ; avowing my own adhesion to those who 
deny it, and leaving it to time to range those who now hesitate 
between the two positions on one side or the other. 

Whatever be the authority appealed to, and in whatever 
manner these different views may be combined, the bearing 
of belief in any spiritual authority, whether ecclesiastical or 
scriptural, upon the practical question before us is obvious. 
Of course, if we admit the spiritual authority of any church, we 
are bound to do whatever its regularly commissioned ministers 
may direct; and if we fiirther believe that church to have 
sanctioned or commanded the institution of religious conunu- 
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nities, any such inquiry as we are now engaged upon into their 
natural tendency to produce certain temporal or spiritual 
results, or any question as to the truth or falsehood of the view 
of life upon which they are founded, is altogether superfluous 
or profane. The same may be said of those who believe a 
complete system of ecclesiastical organization, or complete 
rules for our conduct in all the affairs of life, to be laid down 
in the Bible. I know that some of the supporters of the Dea- 
coness system, for instance, consider it to be an institution 
apostolically ordained, and plainly enforced by Scripture as 
binding upon all Evangelical churches. Those who recognize 
the supreme authority of Scripture, or of scriptural precedents, 
upon all such matters, must of course regard such an argument 
as conclusive if well founded. 

It would seem, indeed, as if those who beheved in the 
existence of any infallible authority, whether ecclesiastical 
or scriptural, by which all such questions as we are engaged 
upon might be decided, would have no interest in any argu- 
ments which could be used upon either side of a question already 
decided by that authority ; and that if it be possible to prove 
the competence of such spiritual authority, and the fact of its 
decision, it must be mere waste of time to prove anything else. 
Believers in spiritual authority, however, generally seem to find 
a satisfaction in seeing not only its existence but its decisions 
supported by reason. This is a compliment to reason which 
those who believe it to be the only test of truth have certainly no 
occasion to disclaim ; but those who pay it must not forget that 
belief in any authoritative decision in favour of sisterhoods is 
practically disavowed by the mere use of argument. The system 
may be recommended upon the authority by which it is sup- 
posed to be instituted, or upon its own merits, but its supporters 
must choose between these two grounds, not because they con- 
tradict, but because they supersede, each other. 

I shall not attempt to inquire into the grounds upon which 
spiritual authority is claimed either for the Church or the Bible, 
nor into the evidence as to their respective teaching upon this 
matter. The sanction given by the Church of Rome to the 
system of religious sisterhoods needs no proof; while the 

Y 
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process by which decisions upon such subjects are extracted 
from the Bible is one which almost eludes all reasoning. For 
ray own part I can neither find any decision of the question in 
the Bible, nor acknowledge the binding force of apostolical 
precedents, nor even the competence of the Apostles themselves 
to lay down laws for all future ages. I believe it to be our duty 
in everything to judge for ourselves, by the light of reason, of 
experience, and of the teaching of those in whom we recognize 
more reason and more experience, or the possession of fuller 
information than we ourselves may possess, what is upon the 
whole the right course to pursue; but I recognize no such 
thing as the delep:ation of Divine authority to human beings in 
virtue of their ofviination to any ecclesiastical offices, nor, while 
reverencing the Bible as containing the authentic record of the 
Christian revelation, do I believe in its infallibility. Putting 
aside the question of authority, there is however still room for 
considering whether religious sisterhoods, although not Divinely 
ordained, may not be well calculated to foster a true spirit of 
piety, and to promote spiritual objects by the use of appropriate 
means. 

VVe are thus brought face to face with the final inquiry — the 
inquiry upon which in reality the whole matter eventually 
turns — whether the institution of sisterhoods does afford 
special opportunities of imparting spiritual benefits, and pro- 
moting the salvation of souls and the glory of God, by reason 
either of the internal constitution of those bodies, or of their 
external ministrations ? 

The one fatal obstacle to any present unanimity of opinion 
upon these questions consists in the difference of the meanings 
which different people attach to the expressions " salvation '* 
and the " glory of God ; *' and of their theories respecting the 
nature of the means of grace. But this fatal obstacle to 
agreement is the chief help to that ranging of sympathies on 
their proper sides which is my great object in this inquiry. For 
different views of the value of religious associations follow 
naturally and necessarily from different views of the meaning of 
those expressions, when once the question is cleared from all 
minor issues, and from irrelevant appeals to those universal 
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feelings whose action tends rather to unite than to divide 
human beings, and whose introduction into this discussion so 
often effectually veils the main issue. When we know that the 
hungry can be fed, the naked clothed, the sick visited, and 
scope allowed for any amount of charitable and religious zeal, 
devotion, and heroism, by either kind of charitable association, 
we need no longer be biassed by pity or admiration in con- 
sidering which of the two forms is most conducive to those 
spiritual interests which all religious people agree in recognizing 
as infinitely more important than any temporal necessities, but 
as to the right means of promoting which religious people 
differ,- even to the point of downright opposition. 

For it cannot be too emphatically asserted, it can scarcely 
be too often repeated, that the question at issue is not as to the 
value of religion or the importance of spiritual objects, but as to 
the tendency of a particular organization to promote them. Let 
us consider it with reference, first, to the internal organization of 
sisterhoods, and secondly to their external ministrations. 

It will be remembered that at the outset of these inquiries I 
pointed out the existence of two theories about sisterhoods 
which are rarely clearly distinguished, and the confusion pro- 
duced by the continual tendency to shift the argument from 
one ground to the other. I said that sisterhoods might be re- 
garded as machinery, either for collecting together women who 
already possessed certain religious qualifications, or for impart- 
ing such religious qualifications to those who might not other- 
wise attain to them ; in short, either as reservoirs, or as sources 
of holiness. For the purpose of estimating the value of 
sisterhoods as charitable machinery, I was then obliged to 
assume that the number of truly religious women at our 
disposal was practically limited. I gave some reasons for think- 
ing that there was no such especial need for religion as a 
guarantee for fidelity in the service of the poor as compared 
with that of the rich or the public service generally, as would 
justify us upon that assumption in collecting large numbers of 
religious women iito communities for merely charitable pur- 
poses, supposing it to be possible to do so. But sisterhoods 
exis-t not merely for charitable purposes, but also for the sake 
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of promoting religious objects of infinitely greater importance 
than any temporal benefits, and which, if they can really be 
thus attained, would no doubt justify measures which upon 
other grounds might be most undesirable. In this view there- 
fore it becomes necessary to inquire into the means by which 
sisterhoods can be supposed to secure or to promote true 
religion in the women by whose ministrations it is to be even- 
tually still further diffused. 

This object may be sought either by fixing a certain standard 
of personal piety as a necessary qualification for admission to 
the community, or by the influences which are brought to bear 
upon the members when admitted. 

The question of the religious qualification to be demanded 
on admission to a sisterhood, and the tests by which it may be 
ascertained, is one of vital importance, and upon which great 
vagueness of thought and language prevails in most of the dis- 
cussions we hear upon this subject Two different standards 
may be used in fixing it — one denominational, referring to ex- 
ternal circumstances, the other experimental, referring to per- 
sonal attainments. Both these qualifications are distinctly put 
forward as required among the conditions of admission to the 
Deaconess Institution at Kaiserswerth (seep. no). 

The denominational qualification has the merit of being per- 
fectly definite and ascertainable. It is also indispensable as a 
condition of joint action for conferring spiritual benefits, though 
quite irrelevant to purely charitable action, or as a guarantee of 
personal piety. It is accordingly invariably a condition of ad- 
mission to any sisterhood which can be properly so described. 
The fact that all sisterhoods are necessarily denominational 
associations is apt to be buried under their claim upon sympathy 
as charitable bodies \ but unless we are prepared to assert that 
charity is confined to any one denomination, we must consider 
their denominational character, as a barrier to common action 
in works of charity, to be justified only upon the ground that 
denominational objects are more important than charitable 
ones. This justification would be perfectly intelligible, but it 
is not the one commonly put forward. 

The experimental standard, on the other hand, would be 
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acknowledged by all religious people to be extremely valuable if 
it could be applied. But the difficulty of devising any test for 
ascertaining the existence of personal holiness would seem to 
be almost insuperable. The conditions of admission at Kaisers- 
werth just referred to endeavour to provide for it by requiring 
from each candidate a written account of her inward and out- 
ward experiences, and a sealed certificate from her pastor. Few 
people will seriously attach much value to professions of faith 
and experience, the readiness to make which is often in inverse 
proportion to real feeling, or to a certificate, which it would be 
so very difficult for any clergyman to refuse to a parishioner 
who wished for it. Practically of course the duty of judging of 
what Catholics call the " vocation " of applicants must devolve 
upon the directors of the institution, whose experience no doubt 
to a certain extent enables them to judge of religious character ; 
but few Protestants would think such judgments conclusive. 

But suppose the difficulty of devising any satisfactory test of 
personal piety to be surmounted, there remains the question at 
what precise point such a qualification ought to be fixed. If 
the object be to collect together for charitable purposes a 
number of truly religious women, it must of course be fixed at 
whatever degree of personal piety may be supposed sufficient 
to qualify them for the discharge of their charitable functions. 
If, on the other hand, the object be to establish a school for 
holiness, where all that is noble and devoted may be learnt 
from the example of those who are daily practising it, it will be 
impossible to refuse admission to those who are not already 
qualified to set such an example. The admission of imperfectly 
qualified candidates is a necessary condition of training in any- 
thing which can be called a school, whether the art to be taught 
be nursing or religion, or anything else. Probably few sister- 
hoods definitely set before themselves either of these objects 
exclusively. But in order to form any estimate of the religious 
character of such institutions, it is essential to inquire what is 
their practice in the matter of the qualification for admission. 
It seems scarcely possible that in the long run any standard 
but that of external, and therefore ascertainable, circumstances 
can be rigorously adhered to. 
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However this may be, the thing which it is most im- 
portant to remark is that every society must necessarily choose 
between the incompatible advantages of strictness and freedom 
in the matter of admissions. It is obviously idle to imagine 
that the application of any test can reconcile great extension 
with a high standard of character at admission. No society 
can be at once very choice and very popular, and those who 
desire to see sisterhoods become popular, desire in fact the 
lowering of the standard of religious qualifications in those 
who join them, and therefore in the whole body, unless in- 
deed they are prepared to assert that the discipline of the 
community is sufficiently powerful to counteract this natural 
process. For instance, I should imagine that it would be im- 
possible to live at Kaiserswerth now without gaining some 
religious improvement from the example of many of the sisters. 
But I should also say, and for the same reasons, that the women 
now constituting that sisterhood are probably very picked 
members of the class from which they come. The same is 
probably true of the other Deaconess institutions, all of which 
are within forty years of their original establishment, and many 
of much later date. But the more saintly and elevated the 
character of the founders and the earlier members of any in- 
stitution, the less likely is it that the state of feeling impressed 
by them on their companions can be kept up as the recollection 
of their presence fades away. There is also sure to be a certain 
degree of opposition to a new system, which supplies a natural 
test of strength of purpose in those who join it ; and certainly 
there has been no lack of effort, as considerable effort was 
probably necessary, to bring together from all parts of Germany 
the women who seemed best qualified for the work, and whose 
religious zeal most strongly inclined them to devote themselves 
to it While an institution is little known and comparatively 
unpopular, those who join it are probably impelled to do so by 
strong motives \ but in proportion as you throw open the gates 
and make entrance easy, in that proportion you necessarily 
lower the standard of character implied in the mere fact of 
membership. 

Whatever may be the difficulties attending the application of 
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any rigorous religious test as a condition of admission, there 
are however some important influences which religious com- 
munities can undoubtedly bring to bear upon their members 
when admitted. These are chiefly the influence of the t:orporat e 
character of the society, and the contagious effect of sympathy 
in religious feeling, stimulated by the use of appropriate 
exercises and symbols. 

Both these influences are notoriously powerful, but equally 
nbtoriously dangerous. The influence of mere esprit de corps 
appears to me to be a motive altogether unworthy to be brought 
to bear on religious fervour, and likely to do far more injury 
to sincerity than can be compensated by any increase of zeal 
The corporate reputation of religious associations is reflected 
upon each of their members in such a way as may no doubt 
tend in some degree to make it fulfil itself by its action upon 
their own imagination; but there is scarcely a more fruitful 
cause of self-deception and prejudice than such reflected repu- 
tations. We have a familiar instance in the position of the 
clergy. Any zealous clergyman who accurately observes his 
own experience must be aware, that zeal for the honour of his 
profession, and of the religion with which his profession is 
identilkvl in the popular imagination, often complicates his 
view of his duty in such a manner as to make perfect can- 
dour and simplicity harder for him to maintain than they 
would be for a layman in similar circumstances. What is 
gained by the introduction of esprit de corps into sisterhoods 
in point of assertion and readiness of religious feeling appears 
to me to be fully balanced by the corresponding loss in 
simplicity. 

The possibility and the danger of propagating religious feel- 
ing by means of sympathy and intentional stimulation are 
equally familiar. Everybody knows how contagious emotion 
is, especially religious emotion, and especially among women. 
The history of religious revivals sufficiently illustrates this, and 
at the same time supplies a grave warning of its unavoidable 
dangers. It appears to me that the very susceptibility of women 
who have any religious feeling at all to the stimulus of sym- 
pathetic emotion is a strong reason against collecting them 
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together into communities. Of course those who attach an 
independent value to religious emotion will come to a different 
conclusion, but even those who value it most highly will not 
assert that every increase of it is necessarily an unmixed benefit, 
nor deny the extreme danger of providing for its systematic 
stimulation. And those who value feeling not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of what it proceeds from, and as supplying the 
motive force of action, will agree that all emotion which is 
the result of mere volition or mere stimulus, and is not called 
out by appropriate facts, must be a waste of power. I do not 
of course mean to say that it is never right to dwell upon any 
fact which tends to produce emotion \ but that to do that or 
anything else for the mere sake of producing emotion is to 
waste the very life of the soul ; and that religious stimulants are 
as much more dangerous than physical stimulants, as the soul 
is more valuable than the body. The life of religious comuni- 
ties may no doubt be so arranged as artificially to foster certain 
states of feeling, but I believe the practice is likely to be 
unwholesome, as it is certain to be dangerous, precisely in the 
degree in which it is successful. 

It may be said, and it is of course true, that to show that a 
certain course of treatment is dangerous is not necessarily to 
condemn it \ but no one will deny that the danger which it 
involves is a reason for very serious inquiry into the necessity 
for its use, and into the competence of the person who is to 
administer it. The whole subject of the manipulation of 
religious feeling is full of difficulties, and can scarcely be aigued 
apart from the deeper question in what holiness or spiritual 
excellence consists. No one of course doubts that it is possible 
to strengthen particular religious feelings and habits of mind by 
systematic cultivation \ but the wisdom of attempting to do so 
in the first place implies a belief in the competence of those 
who propose to undertake the task, and, secondly, depends 
upon the degree of value which we may attach to the attain- 
ment of a given definite attitude of mind or tjrpe of character. 
The belief that holiness consists in the attainment of a certain 
predetermined frame of mind seems to imply and naturally 
results from a belief in the Divine commission of the clergy4o 
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undertake the care and direction of souls, and to define the 
nature of spiritual perfection. The practice of submitting to 
the systematic spiritual cultivation of religious communities at 
any rate implies a belief that the directors of those communities 
are competent to discipline the souls of the members. Those 
who do not share this belief must regard such submission and 
the spiritual abdication which it involves as dangerous and 
unworthy, however wisely or well spiritual directors may in 
any particular instance exercise the power attributed to them. 
Voluntary submission to wrongfully assumed authority is not 
justified by the moderation or the wisdom with which that 
authority may be exercised. 

But a deeper objection to the system than arises from distrust 
of the competence of spiritual advisers, or even from a sense of 
the unworthiness of spiritual abdication, will be felt by those 
who disbelieve the whole theory respecting the nature of holiness 
upon which schools for training in it must be founded. The 
very notion of instituting schools for such an object implies a 
belief, which indeed is frankly enough avowed in the Roman 
Catholic Church, that spiritual perfection is an art to be 
acquired by the practice of certain ascertained and so to speak 
technical rules. To those who regard holiness or spiritual 
perfection not as a special art, nor as consisting in the attain- 
ment of a predetermined frame of mind, but merely as another 
name for the result, infinitely various in form, of the fullest 
possible development of the whole spiritual nature through the 
faithful discharge of duty and loyal acceptance of the teaching 
of life in all its various relations, the endeavour to establish 
schools for training in it will appear puerile in its inadequacy. 
They will see in it an instance of that perpetual tendency to 
localize and concentrate sanctity which belongs to ecclesiastical 
systems; and which in endeavouring specially to consecrate 
one part of life so fatally desecrates the rest ; while it at the 
same time ignores, and thus weakens the force of, all natural and 
ordinary motives in the persons and actions supposed to be 
specially dedicated to God. They will feel also that any 
endeavour to mould feeling into predetermined forms is a pre- 
sumptuous and scarcely honest wresting of the mind from that 
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open and simple attitude, in which alone it can receive and 
reflect back the full play of the living forces around it, the 
full sunshine of the face of Heaven. Those who believe that 
the only school for holiness is the experience of life, and the 
only Teacher of it the Judge of all the earth, will regard the 
spiritual discipline of the best of human institutions as mere 
child's play, unless indeed it amounts to a serious interference 
with the natural discipline of life. 

The belief that religious sisterhoods tend to promote the 
salvation of souls and the glory of God is perhaps, at least 
among Protestants, oftener entertained with reference to their 
external ministrations than to any spiritual advantages to be 
found in community life. In this case it depends partly upon 
the belief already alluded to, that there is such a special and 
necessary connection between the service of the poor and the 
salvation of souls as that those who spend their lives in the one 
are thereby necessarily promoting the other, and partly upon the 
obvious convenience of such organizations as machinery for 
promoting the use of the means of grace. 

The objection to the first of these arguments in favour of 
religious sisterhoods is that it proves too much, for it must 
apply equally to all secular institutions for charitable purposes, 
unless the same actions change their character when performed 
under different names; so that for instance the attendance upon 
the sick, which when performed by paid nurses is called menial 
drudgery, when undertaken by Sisters of Charity becomes a 
work of mercy. This is of course the coarsest form of unreason- 
ing prejudice, and needs only to be put into plain language to 
refute itself. It is however so seldom plainly stated that it is 
not altogether without influence upon popular feeling ; and it 
is worth while to inquire a little into the way in which it acts 
in favour of sisterhoods. 

The idea of a special connection between the service of the 
poor and the salvation of souls seems to have first arisen in the 
way already suggested, out of the desire to express personal de- 
votion to Christ by rendering personal services of a kind which 
none but the poor are generally disposed to accept at the hand 
of strangers. The rich are, as a rule, sufficiently supplied with 
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personal attendants of their own choosing, but the poor are 
accessible to any visitors who may wish to use them as the 
instruments of their own worship. We have, I think, in this 
desire to render humble services of a personal nature the real 
key to the special devotion to the service of the poor practised 
by religious orders. It is curious to observe how the idea of 
special sanctity in certain employments is limited to the cases 
which involve personal attendance. I think we may safely say 
that no service, however useful, however laborious, and however 
gratuitous, which did not involve personal attendance would 
ever be regarded in the technical sense as a work of mercy. 
The poor are the natural objects of such works as being so 
much more readily accessible than the rich, but children and 
rich people when ill are supposed to be brought by their need 
of personal help within the circle of those to whom it is an act 
of piety to minister. This explains the apparent inconsistency 
by which, as already remarked, attendance upon the rich in case 
of sickness and the work of education in all classes are included 
among the objects of charitable sisterhoods ; although it is no 
doubt partly prompted also by the special accessibility of 
children and the sick to spiritual influences, and the s|>ecial 
need of spiritual help which is attributed to the djdng, as will 
ibe more fully noticed hereafter. 

The association between personal services rendered to the 
poor or the sick and the worship of Jesus Christ having thus 
.naturally grown up, and being naturally cherished by all the 
feelings which lead pious women to desire to express the devo- 
tion they feel, has been further fixed by the express authority of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which formally recognizes alms- 
giving and attendance on the poor and the sick as good works, 
and stamps them as approved means of acquiring merit, and 
remission of penance, which may be applied according to 
elaborate rules to the benefit of one's own soul, or that of 
others, including the souls in purgatory. Protestants who 
renounce and despise these fables are by no means free from 
the influence of the theory upon which they are founded, and 
to which they owe whatever force they may possess. The be- 
lief that particular actions can be called good in themselves, 
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apart from any reasons for believing that they tend to promote 
the welfare of the human race, ought to be, but is not, confined 
to those who believe in the presence on earth of spiritual guides 
competent to command the performance of those actions. It 
is of no use to quarrel with those to whom the possession of 
spiritual authority is conceded for attaching their "spiritual 
favours " to the performance of any particular actions, however 
arbitrarily chosen ; but those who deny the fact of the power 
of clerical directors so to attach a technical value to certain 
works, ought to estimate the value of actions by their general 
tendencies ; and works undertaken in the service of the poor 
will then be considered good only in proportion as they really 
promote the most important interests of the poor and of others. 
This consideration suggests the question whether we can 
suppose the poor to stand in greater need than the rich of any 
spiritual benefits which the organization of religious associa- 
tions may enable them to transmit ; whether, that is, the special 
connection between the salvation of souls and the service of 
the poor may consist not only in the technical value affixed by 
ecclesiastical authority to works done for the poor, but in the 
fact that spiritual assistance is peculiarly appropriate to the poor. 
This notion seems to mark the transition from the old an4 
specially Catholic belief in the virtue of works of mercy techni- 
cally so called as a means of acquiring merit, to the modem 
philanthropic sentiment which especially desires to promote 
material well-being, and naturally takes for its first object those 
whose material wants are the most obvious. It has all the incon- 
sistency which belongs to an unconscious transition from one 
ground of action to a different and incompatible ground. It 
would seem to be strange doctrine for those who regard the 
poor as the special representatives of Christ, and poverty as a 
title to the favour of Heaven. If the poor are spiritually better 
off than the rich, we ought surely not to endeavour to deprive 
them of their privilege by lessening poverty. If on the con- 
trary the poor are spiritually worse off than the rich, then the 
renunciation of wealth by religious orders is unjustifiable self- 
degradation. When plainly stated, the notion that pecuniary 
distinctions can affect the relation of human spirits to their 
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Maker is so profane that I should apologize for introducing it, 
if the whole theory of charitable religious orders were not to so 
great an extent founded upon a confused and even contra- 
dictory belief in it. We may now, however, dismiss it. For 
our purpose, and with all reverence I may say surely also for 
the glory of God, it matters not whether the spiritual benefits 
which religious communities may have power to impart be 
bestowed upon the souls of the rich or of the poor. What 
then are those spiritual benefits the diffusion of which is the 
principal aim of all religious associations for charitable 
purposes, and by what means are they to be conveyed ? 

The spiritual benefits which religious bodies endeavour to 
diffuse are chiefly such as may be supposed to follow from the 
administration of certain rites, and the promulgation of certain 
doctrines ; and the means by which the administration of those 
rites and the promulgation of those doctrines are to be secured 
is the influence acquired by women in the exercise of charitable 
ministrations. In estimating the tendency of such an organiza- 
tion to promote the salvation of souls, we come to a double 
divergence like that already spoken of in the matter of spiritual 
authority, first between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
theories, and secondly between what may perhaps be called 
the ecclesiastical and the secular theories, respecting means of 
grace and their connection with salvation. 

Catholics and Protestants alike recognize both rites and 
doctrines as in some sense means of grace, but the value 
attached to them is so different in the two cases that we may 
fairly describe a belief in the efficacy of sacraments as charac- 
teristic of Catholic, and a belief in the efficacy of doctrines as 
characteristic of Protestant, theology. Individuals of either 
denomination no doubt combine these two beliefs in every 
possible variety of proportion, but the sacramentarian view is 
most strongly enforced by Catholics, and the doctrinal view by 
Protestants. But the divergence between the sacramentarian 
and the doctrinal views is far less deep than that which exists 
between what I have called the ecclesiastical and the secular 
theories. By the ecclesiastical view of means of grace, and 
their relation to salvation, I mean the belief that salvation is 
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a future contingency, dependent upon the fulfilment of some 
particular condition, whether it be the administration of a rite 
or assent to a doctrine, in this life. By the secular view I 
mean the belief that salvation is a spiritual state, to the forma- 
tion of which rites and doctrines may in some degree contribute, 
but which they are wholly inadequate to ensure. 

It is easy to see how the establishment of sisterhoods may 
be justified upon either of the views which I have ventured to 
describe as ecclesiastical. Those who believe that God has 
made the eternal welfare of His creatures dependent upon their 
administration to each other of any rites, may well beheve in 
the usefulness of religious orders. They are machinery of the 
most powerful and flexible kind for obtaining access by mearis 
of the temporal ministrations of women to people whose doors 
would often be closed to the priest, and who, if rites can save 
them, may be saved against their will out of pure gratitude to 
the women who have done so much to solace their sufferings in 
poverty or sickness. The belief in the efficacy of sacraments 
is so manifestly founded not upon reason but upon authority 
that it would seem to be unnecessary to point out the absence 
of any natural or necessary connection between the administra- 
tion of rites and the eternal welfare of souls, if the belief in it 
had not so long pervaded almost all Christian communities, 
and if it did not make so powerful an appeal to the natural 
tendency of weak faith to cling to tangible and mechanical 
means, more or less partaking of the nature of magical charms, 
for securing their safety in the unknown fiiture beyond the 
grave. The adoption of Catholic forms of organization lends 
itself so naturally to the introduction of Catholic practices 
and doctrines, that those who regard a belief in the efficacy of 
sacraments as a superstition tending directly to counteract the 
existence and growth of a real and reasonable trust in God, 
can only say of the Protestants who unthinkingly endeavour 
to graft religious orders upon a rational church, God forgive 
them, for they know not what they do. 

But the establishment of religious sisterhoods may be justi- 
fied also upon the ground of a belief in the efficacy of doctrines 
as a condition of salvation. There is no doubt that the per- 
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sonal influence which women may acquire through charitable 
ministrations is a most powerful engine for the promulgation 
of any easily recognizable religious tenets which those women 
may hold. As missionaries in disguise Sisters of Charity can do 
perhaps as much in propagating particular forms of faith, and 
winning assent to particular doctrines, as the avowed teachers of 
those forms can do by any more direct efforts. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of the utmost importance to inquire into the 
real value of such forms of faith and such assent to doctrines 
as Sisters of Charity can be trained to inculcate. 

And here the danger of misunderstanding is so very great 
that I must once more repeat emphatically what I have already 
said over and over again ; the question is not as to the value 
of true religion or the value of true faith, but as to the effect 
of employing a particular kind of machinery for promulgating 
them. It is not a question between belief and unbelief, but as 
to the necessity or possibility of reducing religious belief to a 
system of transferable tenets. All rational religion is, of course, 
founded upon the belief that there are facts relating to God*s 
dealings with man upon which our conduct should be based, 
and upon our acceptance of which our salvation, whatever 
may be the meaning of that word, must more or less depend. 
And of all means of exercising spiritual influence, no doubt 
holiness of life and acts of Christian love are the strongest. 
But the use of this most powerful of all weapons belongs to 
good wonien as such, not as members of any ecclesiastical 
organization. The question we have to consider is how far 
the spiritual influence necessarily exercised by good women is 
increased or injured by their being systematically trained to act 
as spiritual teachers under cover of ministering to physical 
necessities. 

I have just said that all rational religion depends upon the 
belief that there are facts relating to God's dealings with man 
upon the knowledge of which our spiritual welfare more or 
less depends. It is not necessary for our purpose to inquire 
what those facts are. Our business is to inquire into the atti- 
tude of mind Which women engaged in works of charity ought 
to adopt with regard to them. A belief in their importance 
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leads by a perfectly legitimate inference to the conclusion that 
they ought to be made known as widely as possible. But 
before we can conclude that the existence of charitable sister- 
hoods is justified by their adaptation to spread the knowledge of 
those facts, we must have reason to believe, first, that the mem- 
bers of Sisterhoods know better than other people what those 
facts are, and, secondly, that charitable occupations afford a fit 
opportunity for inculcating them. 

It is difficult to see what ground there is for believing the 
members of sisterhoods know better than other people what 
religious truth is, except upon the hypothesis that the clergy 
are the depositaries of it. But even upon that hypothesis it is 
obvious that if the members of a charitable sisterhood can be 
trained to impart religious truths, those truths, however ascer- 
tained, must be capable of being compressed into a few plain 
statements, such as can be learnt by a woman in the spare 
liours of a course of training in works of charity, and imparted 
by her in the spare minutes of her visits of charity. The 
utmost result which can be expected from any such systematic 
instruction in religious truth is to impart a knowledge of the 
bare outline which is commonly described as " the plan of salva- 
tion," to enforce a belief that the acceptance of that formula is 
necessary to salvation, and to stimulate the desire to obtain an 
assent to it fi-om others. Those who believe that God has 
made the eternal welfare of His creatures to depend upon their 
assent to any such formula are as much justified in desiring to 
engraft sisterhoods upon Protestantism as those who believe 
salvation to depend upon rites are justified in organizing such 
associations for the purpose of securing their administration ; 
but surely the one conception of God's dealings with man is 
almost as unworthy as the other. 

And yet no one will venture to dispute that this is the prac- 
tical as well as the logical result of the too common belief that 
error is sin, and that to doubt is to disobey. The intrinsic 
value attached by all ecclesiastical systems to certainty apart 
from truth necessarily leads them to regard assent to religious 
formulae as a condition of salvation, and to conclude (as they 
naturally may from that premiss) that in teaching women to 
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hold with unhesitating certainty^ and to use all their natural. 
and charitable influence in impressing upon others^ certain- 
theological statements, they are promoting the salvation of 
souls and the glory of God. It is upon the relation of cer- 
tainty to truth, and of both to salvation, that the ultimate 
divergence appears, at least among Protestants, between those. 
who would promote and those who would oppose the growth 
of ecclesiastical organizations, however purified and however 
moderate in their type. The ultimate difference of belief ac« 
cording to which sisterhoods must be justified or condemned 
is the difference between those who assert, and those who deny, 
that there are certain ascertained doctrines, capable of being 
compressed into a formula, which are necessary to salvation, 
and. which it is sinful to doubt 

I shall not venture to discuss the grounds upon which this 
belief is so commonly held in a more or less distinct form. I 
can only say, if it be so, we must bid farewell to all real fi-ee- 
dom of mind and of souL In that case our path is easy. 
Nothing is easier than to persuade women that they know that 
of which the wisest and best of men have found life too short 
to learn even the beginning. Women, especially religious 
women, are ready enough to feel a passionate conviction of 
the truth of statements of which they could not explain any 
of the terms ; nay, of which they do not even know that the 
terms require or admit of explanation. Nothing is easier than 
to drive such women, through carelessness or indifference, 
or unnecessary hindrances to charitable usefulness in the 
world, to take refiige in communities where their ignorance is 
a merit, and where they are systematically encouraged and 
authorized to take upon themselves the ofiice of teachers. 

But if it be not so, — if it be true in religion as in all other 
things that certainty is to be looked for as the result of free 
inquiry, not to be cherished to the exclusion of it, — then surely 
our first duty to religious women is to encourage them bravely 
to avow to themselves and to others that ignorance of which 
they must be conscious in proportion to their honesty and 
their real cultivation. It is not because I think religious truth 
to be of little importance, but becaiise I believe it to be of 
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paramount importance, that I would entreat women to guard 
against the premature assumption of certainty in religious 
matters. It is because I am sure that there are some things 
which cannot be shaken, that I welcome the removal of those 
things that are shaken, as of things that are made. It is 
because I am sure that God's dealings with us transcend the 
power of any human language to express them that I regard the 
attempt to tie up our religious belief into formulas which must 
not be questioned as implying at once a want of ^th in the 
eternity of truth, and an inadequate conception of the greatness 
of the subject. God dwelleth not in temples made widi hands, 
neither can His dealings with us be circumscribed in any form 
of words, or completely grasped and transmitted from one 
human creature to another. Women often think that what 
they especially want is ecclesiastical protection and instruction ; 
what I believe they especially want is patience and courage to 
stand alone if necessary, and to learn the lessons which God 
Himself, and He alone, can teach them through the experience 
of life, its natural relationships and its inevitable loneliness, 
its joys and its sorrows, its failures and its successes; and 
this heavenly discipline can never fail them or be insufficient 
for all their needs, if only they will bring to it the divinely 
imposed conditions of openness of mind, humility, and honesty ; 
if only, instead of shrinking from contradiction and choosing 
their own teachers among those who will certainly confirm 
their preconceived opinions, they will recognize the fact that 
nothing but freedom of inquiry can secure truth, because by 
no other means can it be tested, and will have faith enough 
in their own religious belief to submit it to the correction 
of the widest attainable comparison and experience. 
* I know well that it requires courage to adopt and maintain 

this attitude of mind, especially in such times as these, when 
ever3rthing that is sacred and venerable is called in question, 
and when the beliefs to which women cling with the passionate 
sensitiveness of personal attachment are too often handled with 
a rude indiflference by those to whom such inquiries cost less 
pain. But it is not for those who aspire to the honour of 
% martyrdom to shrink from the mere pain which may be involved 
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in purifying their faith from its dross. And how can it be 
purified if we will not allow it to be touched ? how is it pos- 
sible to learn if we dare not question ? 

It would be idle to hide from ourselves the fact that there is 
a great and increasing diflference between the attitude of mind 
with regard to religious belief which prevails among thinking 
men, and that which prevails among believing women. Shall 
we regard this fact as a reason for voluntarily widening the in- 
evitable separation, or for using the difference in our respective 
points of view as a mutual help and corrective ? Surely all un- 
necessary separation between those who see things from these 
different points of view will tend to make women more bigoted, 
and men more unbelieving ; while the freest possible interchange 
of mind and experience, the utmost cultivation of moderation 
and candour on either side, must tend, and are urgently needed, 
to make women more rational, and men more religious. 

Such doctrines as are taught in sisterhoods, we are sometimes 
told, must be true because they bring peace to the soul. No 
doubt they do so, but it is not the truth of the doctrine, but 
the force of conviction, which produces peace. Peace is found 
by earnest believers in the most contradictory doctrines, so 
long as they are held without disturbance \ but no peace can 
be secure from the possibility of disturbance unless it is based 
upon truth instead of upon a mere sense of certainty. Im- 
patience for the immediate enjoyment of peace tempts us to 
immure ourselves in the destructible fortress of bigotry, but a 
wise desire to secure permanent peace should lead us to come 
out into the full daylight of free inquiry, where nothing but 
truth can long stand firm. Peace of mind is a beautiful and 
a heavenly thing ; but even peace of mind may become an 
idol, and there is perhaps no idol to which women bow down 
more passionately than to this. We cannot if we would preserve 
our idols from being broken ; let us rather pray that God Him- 
self will break them, and save us from finding peace anywhere 
but in Him, in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, 
whose service is perfect freedom. In that free service we shall 
find the surest guide to such truth as we need. The experience 
of a life spent in honestly trying to do our duty will teach us 
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-more than can be learnt firom any ecdemastical system, and it 
is strange if in these days it does not teach much that is in- 
compatible with such systems. If ever there was a time when 
good women needed to be warned against sacrificing truth to 
peace, it is now when good men are so earnestly seeking truth 
above all things, at the price of peace, and even, in some 
cases, of religion itself. Women have naturally a more vivid 
sense of religion, a greater hold upon religious feeling, than 
men ; and therefore, if they have more to suffer, they have less 
to lose, by submitting their most cherished convictions to the 
test of free inquiry. And is it not worth some loss even of 
peace of mind, of religious emotion, or of an3rthing which can 
be lost in a good cause, if by taking our share in the battle for 
truth we may be a help rather than a hindrance to the men 
who must fight it, either with us or without us ? 

It may be said that it is not the part of women generally to 
test truth, but to accept it; that life is too short and most 
women far too ignorant for us all to investigate the truth of the 
doctrines by which we have to live and in the faith of which we 
must die. No doubt this is true ; the greater part of every 
human being's beliefs must from the nature of the case be 
accepted at second hand, and we must all live and die and be 
saved, if at all, in spite of much ignorance and error. This is 
the very argument which I have been urging to dissuade 
those who are conscious of so much error and ignorance fix>m 
assuming the position of teachers. For the diflference between 
the position as regards doctrine of a Sister of Charity, and that of 
a religious woman who engages in works of charity without 
belonging to any ecclesiastical system, is just this : that the one 
is sent out as a representative of the Church to use her chari- 
table influence as a spiritual teacher in inculcating a certain 
fixed formula; while the other is free to use any religious 
influence she may be conscious of possessing when fit oppor. 
tunity offers, but is under no external obligation to seek for 
opportunities of doing so, and is pledged to no formula in 
expressing her convictions. The secular religious woman is 
not cut off from holding out a helping hand wherever she can, 
from giving a reason for the hope that is in her, or from thank- 
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fully proclaiimng the deHverance which may have been wrought 
for her own soul. But she is free from any artificial enhance- 
ment of the awful temptation to pull out the mote from her 
brother's eye while her own is still darkened by a beam ; free 
from any obligation to lead others when her own path may not 
be clear, or to profess herself a guide where she is really only a 
fellow-groper in the darkness. Because there are things which 
are hidden from the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes, 
does it follow that babes are our natural teachers, or that 
wisdom and prudence have nothing to do with religion ? Be- 
cause we must necessarily take a great deal on trust, because 
the very condition of faith is that it deals with things not seen, 
or seen only through a glass darkly, does it follow that truth is 
less important than certainty? Does it not on the contiury 
follow that God cannot require from aU the knowledge of 
doctrines which He has not made accessible to all, unless we 
dare to attribute to Him conduct which in a human being we 
should describe as utterly unreasonable and cruel ? 

And, lastly, is not the notion that women may be trained to 
interpose at the last moments of life to snatch the dying from 
falling unprepared into the hands of an unpropitiated Deity, 
and that if we have not time to ascertain the truth we may at 
least escape punishment by hastily assuming an unfounded 
certainty before we die, a relic of heathenish want of trust in 
the God of truth and love ? The assumed special need of the 
dying for spiritual assistance, and the special connection which 
is therefore supposed to exist between religion and nursing, 
depend upon the belief not only that assent to certain pro- 
positions is necessary to salvation, but further that that assent 
is available only in this world, and that upon our satisfying 
certain conditions, which human beings can be trained to bring 
about for each other in the shape either of rites or of doctrines, 
depends an irreversible doom for eternal good or eternal 
evil, to be averted by means of those conditions at any 
moment before death, but to be inevitably bestowed or exe- 
cuted upon us immediately after death. Those who hold this 
belief may well have recourse to any machinery, however in- 
jurious to our highest temporal interests, for promulgating 
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those rites or those doctrines. Those on the other hand 
who think that we are neither bound nor authorized thus 
to limit the time or the manner of God's judgments, and 
that we have no complete knowledge of the means by which 
He works in bestowing or withholding eternal life, seeing that 
His thoughts are not as. our thoughts, and His ways are far 
above out of our sight, will be content to learn rather than to 
teach, to stand still and see the salvation of God rather than 
endeavour to interpose to bring it about. Those who believe 
that salvation is inseparable from if not identical with holiness, 
and that our sojourn on this earth is valuable, less as a chance 
of fleeing from the wrath to come than as a course of discipline 
administered by our Heavenly Father to prepare us for a 
closer communion with Himself, in whose' presence is the ful- 
ness of joy, and at whose right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore, will care less^ to organize systems for securing our 
salvation than to follow the providential indications afforded 
by our natural relationships, by Scriptural records, and by the 
standard of moral duty which is accepted by the best and wisest 
people of our time and country, and tested by the fullest 
attainable experience of life, as to the nature of that good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God, in harmony with which we 
believe our salvation to consist. Instead of looking for the 
means of salvation in the administration of rites, or the pro- 
mulgation of doctrines, we shall thus give up our whole hearts 
and so spend our whole lives as to learn what is the meaning 
of salvation, through the manifold and boundless teaching of 
life, which is the voice of God. 



THE END. 
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Baker (Sir Samuel W.).— the NILE TRIBUTARIES OF 

ABYSSINIA, and tlie Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs, 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Portraits, 
Maps, and Illustrations. Third Edition, 8vo. 2ix. 

Sir Samuel Baker here describes twelve monihi exploration^ during 
•which he examined the rivers that are tributary to the Nile from Abyssinia^ 
including the Atbara, Settite, Royan^ Salaam^ Angrab, Rahad, Dinder^ 
and the Blue Nile, The interest attacJied to these portions of Africa differs 
entirely frem that of the White Nile regionsy as t/ie whole of Upper Egypt 
and Abyssinia is capable of development^ and is inhabit^ by races having 
some degree of civilization; while Central Africa is peopled by a race of 
savages, whose future is more problematical, 

THE ALBERT N'YANZA Great Basin of the Nile, and Explo- 
ration of the Nile Sources. New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Two vols, crown 8vo. i6j. 

** Bruce won the source of the Blue Nile ; Speke and Grant won the 
Victoria source of the great White Nile ; and I have been permitted to 
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Baker (Sir Samuel W.) (cofUinued\— 

succeed in completing the Nile Sources by the discovery of the great 
reservoir of the equatorial waters^ the Albert Nyansa^ from which the 
river issues as the entire While Nile,^* — PREFACE. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF THE ALBERT N'YANZA. 
I vol. crown 8vo. With Maps and Illustrations, 'js, 6d, 

Barker (Lady). — STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By Lady Barker. Crown 8vo. ys, 6d. 

** These letters are the exact account of a lady's experience of the brighter 
and less practical side of colonization. They record the expeditions, ad- 
ventures, and emergencies diversifying the daily life of the wife of a New 
Zealand sheep farmer ; and, as each wcu written while the novelty and' 
excitement of the scenes it describes were fresh upon her, they may succeed" 
in giving here in England an adequate impression of the delight and free- 
dom of an existence so far removed from our own highly-wrought civiliza- 
tion,^' — Preface. 

** We have never read a more truthful or apleasanter little book^ 

ATHENiEUM. 

Baxter (R. Dudley, M.A.).— THE TAXATION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. By R. Dudley Baxter, M.A. 8vo. 
cloth, 4r. 6d^. 

llie First Part of this work, originally read bef&re the Statisticat 
Society of London, deals with the Amount of Taxation ; the Second Part, 
which now constitutes the main portion of the work, is almost entirely neiv, 
and embraces the important questions of Rating, of the relative Taxation 
of Land, Personalty, and Industry, and of the direct effect of Taxes upon 
Prices, The author trusts that the body of facts here collected may be of 
permanent value as a record of the past progress and present condition of 
the population of tJie United Kingdom, itidependently of the transitory 
circumstances ofitspresait Taxation, 

NATIONAL INCOME. With Coloured Diagrams. 8vo. y. td. 

Part I. — Classification of the Population, Upper, Middle, and Labour 
Classes. II. — Income of the United Kingdom, 

A painstaking and certainly most iTtteresting inquity.^^ — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
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Bernard.— FOUR LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH DIPLOMACY. By Mountague Bernard, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
8vo. gs. 

Four Lectures^ dealing with (i) TTu Congress of WesipJialia ; (2) Systems 
of Policy ; (3) Diplomacy ^ Past and Present; (4) The Obligations of 
Treaties, 

Blake.-— THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE, THE ARTIST. 
By Alexander Gilchrist. With numerous Illustrations from 
Blake's designs, and Fac-similes of his studies of the " Book of 
Job.'* Two vols, medium 8vo. 32J. 

These volumes contain a Life of Blake; Selections from his Writings^ 
including Poems ; Letters ; Annotated Catalogue of Pictures and Drawings, 
Listy with occasional notes, of Blakis Engravings and Writings. There 
are appended Engraved Designs by Blake; (i) TJieBook of Job, twenty- 
one photo-lithographs from the originals ; (2) Songs of Innocence and 
Experieftce, sixteen of the original Plates. 

Blanford (W. T.). — GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF 
ABYSSINIA. By W. T. Blanford. 8vo. 21s, 

This work contains an account of the Geological and Ecological 
Observations made by the Author in Abyssinia, when accompanying the 
British Army on its march to Magdala and back in 1868, and during a 
short journey in Northern Abyssinia, after the departure of the troops. 
Parti. Personal Narrative: Part' 11. Geology ; Part III. Zoology. 
With Coloured Illustrations and Geological Map. 

Bright (John, M. P.).— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIC POLICY. By the Right Hon. John Bright, M. P. 
Edited by Professor Thorold Rogers. Two vols. 8vo. 25J. 
Second Edition, with Portrait. 

" / have divided the Speec/ies contained in these volumes into groups. 
The materials for selection are so abundant, tliat I have been constrained 
to omit many a speech which is worthy of careful perusal. I have 
naturally given prominence to those subjects with which Mr, Bright has 
been especially identifed, as, for example, India, America, Ireland, and 
Parliamentary Reform. But nearly every topic of great public interest on 
which Mr, Bright has spoken is represented in these volumes.^ 

Editor's Preface. 
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Bright (John, M^P.) {continued)^ 

AUTHOR'S POPULAR EDITION. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. Second 
Edition. 3j. td, 

Bryce.— THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James Bryce, 
B.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford, New and Re- 
vised Edition. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

CHATTERTON : A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wilson, 

LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 

College, Toronto. Crown 8vo. 6j. (>d. 

The Author here regards Chatterton as a Poet, not as a mere ** resetter 

and dejacer of stolen literary treasures, ^^ Reviewed in this lights lie has 

found much in the old materials capable oj being turned to new account ; 

and to these materials research in various directions has enabled him to 

make some additions. 

Clay.— THE PRISON CHAPLAIN. A Memoir of the Rev. John 
Clay, B.D., late Chaplain of the Preston GaoL With Selections 
from his Reports an^ Correspondence, and a Sketch of Prison 
Discipline in England. By his Son, the Rev. W. L. Clay, M. A. 
8vp. 15^, 
** Few books have appeared of late years better entitled to an attentive 
iterusal, • . . Lt presents a complete narrative of all thcU hcu been dotte and 
attempted by various philanthropists for the amelioration oJ the cott^ition and 
the improvement »f the morals of the criminal classes in the British 
dominions," — London Review, 

Cobden. — speeches on questions of public 

POLICY. By Richard Cobden. Edited by the Right Hon. 
John Bright, M.P , and Professor Rogers. Two vols. 8vo. With 
Portrait. (Uniform with Bright's Speeches.) 

T7ie Speeches contained in these two volumes have been selected and 
fditea cct the instance of the Cobden Club. They form an important part 
Of that collective contribution to political science which has conferred on 
their author so vast a reputation. 

Cooper.— ATHENiE CANTABRIGIENSES. By Charles 
Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper, F.S.A, 
Vol. T. 8vo., 1500—85, i&f. ; Vol. IL, 1586— 1609, i&r. 
This elaborate workj which is dedicated by permission to Lord Macaulay^ 
contains lives of the eminent men sent forth by Cambridge, after the 
fashion of Anthony h Wood, in his famous ** Athena OxoniensesJ** 
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Cox (G. v., M. A.).— RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. 
By G. V. Cox, M.A., New College, Late Esquire Bedel and 
Coroner in the University of Oxford. Second Edition, Crov^Ti 8yo. 
I Of. (id. 

^^ An afnnsing izxYSjgo 0/ anecdote j and will pleasantly recall in many 
a country parsonage the mefnory of youthful days. " — ^Ti MES. 

Dicey (Edward).— the morning land. By Edward 
Dicey. Two vols, crown 8vo. i6j. 

^^An invitation to be present at the opening of the Suez Canal was the 
immediate cause of my journey. But I made it my object also to see as 
much of the Morning Land, of whose marvels the canal across the 
Istl^mjis is only the least and latest, as time and opportunity would permit. 
The result of my observations was communicated to the journal I then 
represented, in a sei-ies of letters, which I now give to the public tn a 
collected form.^* — Extract from Author's Preface. 

Dilke.— greater BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in English- 
speaking Countries during 1866-7. (America, Australia, India.) 
By Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, M.P. Fifth and Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" Mr, Dilke has written a book which is probably as well worth reading 
as any book of the same aims and character that ever was written. Its 
merits are that it is written in a lively and agreeable style, that it implies 
a great deal of physical pluck, that no page of it fails to shoiv an aade and 
highly intelligent observer, that it stimulates the imagination as well as the 
judgmefit of the reader, aiui that it is on perhaps the most interesting 
subject that can attract an Englishman who cares about his country, " 

Saturday Review. 

Diirer (Albrecht).— HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF AL- 

BRECHT DURER, of NUmberg. With a Translation of his 
Letters and Journal, and some account of his works. By Mrs. 
Charles Heaton. Royal 8vo. bevelled boards, extra gilt. 31J. dd. 

This work contains about Thirty Illustrations, ten of^vhich art produc' 
tions by the Autotype {carbon) process, and are printed in permanent tints 
by Messrs. Cundall and Fleming, under license from the Autotype Com- 
pany, Limited; the rest are Photographs and Woodcuts, 

EARLV EGYPTIAN HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG. See 

"Juvenile Section." 
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Elliott.— LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 
By JosiAH Bateman, M.A., Author of "Life of Daniel Wikon, 
Bishop of Calcutta," &c. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens ; 
and an Appendix containing a short sketch of the life of the Rev. 
Julius EUiott (who met with accidental] death while ascending the 
Schreckhom in July, 1869.) Crown 8vo. %s,td. Second Edition, 
with Appendix. 

"^ vary charming piece oj religious biography ; no one can read it 
without both pleasure and profit.^* — British Quarterly Review. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY, narrated in a Series of Historical 
Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, crown 8vo. . dr. ; 
Second Series, 1088- 1228, crown 8vo. dr. 

When young children have acquired the outlittts 0/ history from abridg- 
ments and catechisms^ and it becomes desirable to give a more enlarged 
view of the subject^ in order to render it really useful and interesting^ a 
difficulty often arises as to the choice of books. Two courses are open^ either 
to take a general and consequently dry history of fiicts^ such as Russdl^s 
Modern Europe^ or to choose some work treating of a particular period or 
subject^ such as the works of Macaulay and Froude, The former course 
usually renders history uninteresting; the latter is unsatisfactoryy because 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive. To remedy this difficulty, selections^ 
continuous and chronological, have in the present volume been taken front 
the larger works of Freemany Milman, Palgrave, and others, which may 
serve as distinct landmarks of historical reading. " We know of scarcely 
anything,** says the Guardian, of this volume, "which is so likely to raise 
to a higher level the average standard of English education,^'' 

Fairfax.— A LIFE OF THE GREAT LORD FAIRFAX, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Parliament of England- 
By Clements R. Markham, F.S.A. With Portraits, Maps, 
Plans,, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. idr. 

" No full Life of the great Parliamentary Commander has appeared; 
and it is here sought to produce one — based upon careful research in con- 
temporary records and upon family and other documents, 

" Highly useful to the careful student of the History of the Civil War, 
, . Probably as a military chronicle Mr, Markham^s book is one 

of the most full and accurate that we possess about the Civil War,** — 

Fortnightly Review. 
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Forbes. — life of professor edward forbes, 

F.R.S. By George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E., and Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S. 8vo. with Portrait, 14J. 

** From the first page to the last the hook claims careful rmdingy as being 
.a full but not overcrowded rehearsal of a most instructive life, and the true 
^picture of a mind that was rare in strength and beauty ^^ — Examiner. 

Freeman. — HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 
from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of 
the United States. Bv Edward A. Freeman, M.A. Vol. L 
General Introduction, History of the Greek Federations. 8vo. 
2 1 J. 

** The task Mr. Freeman has undertaken is one of great magnitude and 
drnportance. It is also a task of an almost entirely novel character, ,N0 
'Other work professing to give the history of a political principle occurs to 
us, except the slight contributions to the history of representative govern" 
tnent that is contained in a course of M, Guizot^s lectures .... The 
history of the development of a principle is at least as important as the 
history of a dynasty, or of a race.^* — Saturday Review. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY FOR YOUNGER STUDENTS. By 
Edward A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo., half- 
bound. 6s, 

^^ Its object is to show that clear, accurate, and scientific views of history, 
or indeed of any subject, may be easily given to children from the very 
first. . . I have, I hope, shown that it is perfectly easy to teach children, from 
•the very first, to distinguish true history alike from legend and from wilful 
invention, and also to understand the nature of historical authorities, and 
to weigh one statement against anotJur, .... I have throughout striven to 
connect the history of England with the general history of civilized Europe, 
and I have especially tried to make the book serve as an incentive to a more 
-accurate study of historical geography. " — Preface. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 
as illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 
Foundation. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

" I have here tried to treat the history of the Church of Wells as a con* 
4ribution to the general history of the Church and Kingdom of England, 
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and specially to the history of CcUhedrdf Churches of the Old Foundation. 
. , . I wish to point out the general principles of the original founders as 
'the model to which the Old Foundations should be brought back^ and the 
New Foundations reformed after their pattern^ — Preface. 

French (George Russell). — SHAKSPEAREANA 

GENEALOGICA. 8vo. cloth extra, iSj. Uniform with the 
"Cambridge Shakespeare.'* 

Part I. — Identification of the dramatis personse in the historical plays y 
from King John to King Henry VIIL ; Notes on Characters in Macbeth 
and Hamlet ; Persons afid Places belonging to Warwickshire alluded to. 
Part II. — T/ie Shakspeare and Arden families and their connexions, with 
Tables of descent The present is the first attempt to give a detailed de- 
scription, in consecutive order, of each of the dramatis personae in Shah' 
spearis i7nmortal chronicle-histories, and some of the characters have been, 
it is believed, herein identified for the first time A clue is furnished which, 
followed up with ordinary diligence, may enable any one, with a taste for 
the pursuit, to trace a distinguished Shakspearean worthy to his lineal 
representative in tJie present day, 

Galileo. — the private life of GALILEO. Compiled 
principally from his Correspondence and that of his eldest 
daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, Nun in the Franciscan Convent of 
S. Matthew in Arcetri. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. yj. td. 

It has been the endeavour of the compiler to place before the reader a 
plain, ungarbled statement of facts ; and as a means to this end, *to allow 
Galileo, his friends, and his judges to speak for themselves cu far as possible. 

Gladstone (Right Hon. W. E., M.P.).— JUVENTUS 

MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8vo. 

cloth extra. With Map. io.r. 6d, Second Edition. 
TTiis new work of Mr, Gladstone deals especially with the historic 
element in Homer, expounding that element and furnishing by its aid a 
full cLCcount of the Homeric men and the Homeric religion. It starts, after 
ike introductory chapter, with a discussion of the several races then existing 
in Hellas, including the infiuence of the Phoenicians and Egyptians, It 
contains chapters on the Olympian system, with its several deities ; on the 
Ethics and the Polity of the Heroic age; on the geography of Homer; on 
the characters of the Poems ; presenting, in fine, a view of primitive life 
and primitive society as found in the poems of Homer, To this New 
Edition various additions have been made. 
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"GLObE" atlas of EUROPE. Uniform in size with Mac- 
millan's Globe Series, containing 45 Coloured Maps, on a uniform 
scale and projection ; with Plans of London and Paris, and a 
coj^ious Index, Strongly bound in half-morocco, with flexible 
back, 9j. 

This Atlas includes all the countries of Europe in a series of 48 Maps, 
drawn on the same scale, with an Alphabetical Index to the situation of 
more than ten thousand places^ and the relation of the various maps and 
countries to each other is defined in a general Key-map. All the maps 
being on a uniform scale facilitates the comparison of exteiit and distance, 
and conveys a just impression of the relative magnitude of different countries, 
TJu size suffices to show the provincial divisions, the railways and main 
roads, tp-e principal rivers and mountain ranges, " This atlas, " writes the 
British Quarterly, "w/7/ be an invaluable boon for the school, the desk, or 
the traveller'' s portmanteau, " 

Godkin (James).— THE LAND WAR IN IRELAND. A 
History for the Times. By James Godkin, Author of ** Ireland 
and her Churches," late Irish Correspondent of the Times. 8vo. 12J. 
A History if the Irish Land Question, 

Guizot. — (Author of "JOHN Halifax, Gentleman.")— M. DE 
BARANTE, a Memoir, Biographical and Autobiographical. By 
M. Guizot. Translated by the Author of "John Halifax, 
Gentleman." Crown Svo. 6j. dd. 

" The highest purposes of both history and biography are answered by a 
memoir so lifelike, so faithful, and so philosophical." 

British Quarterly Review. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole, M.A., 

Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, \s. 
The different families are printed in distinguishing colours, thus facili- 
tating reference. 
A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 

Arranged by the Rev. Charles Hole, M.A. Second Edition. 

iSmo. neatly and strongly bound in cloth. 4^. 6d, 
One of the most comprehensive and accurate Biographical Dictionaries 
in the world, containing more than \%,(yx» persons of all countries, with 
dates of birth and death, and what they were distinguished for. Extreme 
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care has been bestowed on the verification of the dates ; and thus numerous 
^rrorSf current in i>revious works, Jtan/e been corrected. Its size ctdapts it 
Jbr the desk, portmanteau, or pocket, 

"An invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and, from its 
moderate price, cannot fail to become as popular as it is usefuV* — Times. 

Hozier.— THE seven WEEKS' WAR ; Its Antecedents and 
its Incidents. By H. M. HoziER. With Maps and Plans. Two 
vols. 8vo. 28j. 

This work is based upon letters reprinted by permission from " The 
Times. " I^or the most part it is a product of a personal eye-witness of some 
nf the most interesting incidents of a war which, for rapidity and decisive 
results, may claim an ctlmost unrivalled position in history, 

THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. Compiled from 
Authentic Documents. By Captain Henry M. Hozier, late 
Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 8vo. gj. 

** Several accounts of the British Expedition have been published, .... 
Tli^ have, however, been written by those who have not had access to those 
authentic documents, ivhich cannot be collect^ directly after the termination 

of a campaign The endeavour of the author of this sketch has been ty 

present to readers a succinct and impartial account of an enterprise which 
.has rarely been equalled in the annals of war ^ — Preface. 

Irving.— THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, which have happened in or had relation to 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Opening of the present Parliament. By Joseph 
Irving. 8vo. half-bound. \%s, 

** We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the past 
ithirty years, available equally for the statesman, the politician, the public 
writer, and the general reader. If Mr, Irving s object has been to bring 
i/efore the reader all the most noteworthy occurrences which have happened 
jtnce the beginning of Her Majesty's reign, he may justly claim the credit 
of having done so most briefly, succinctly, and simply, and in such a 
manner, too, as to furnish him with the details necessary in each case to 
comprehend the event of which he is in search in an intelligent manner. 
Reflection will serve to show the great value of such a work as this to the 
journalist hnd statesman, and indeed to every one who feels an interest in 
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lAg process of the age; and we may add that its value is considerably 
increased by the addition of that most important of all appendices, an 
accttrcUe and instructive index,'* — Times. 



Kingsley (Canon).— ON the ancien regime as it 

existed on the Continent before the French Revolution. 
Three Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. By the Rier. 
C. Kingsley, M.A., formerly Professor of Modem History 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

These three lectures discuss severally (i) Caste, (2) Centralizaium, (3) 
T7t€ Explosive Forces by which the Revolution was superinduced. The 
Preface deals at some length with certain political questions of the present 
day, 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. By Rev. C. 
Kingsley, M.A. 8vo. 12s, 

Co^TZ^TS -.—Inaugural Lecture ; The Forest Children ; The Dying 
Empire; The Human Deluge ; The Gothic Civilizer; Dietriches End; The 
Nemesis of the Goths ; Paulus Diaconus ; The Clergy and the Heathen ; 
The Monk a Civilizer ; The Lombard Laws ; The Popes and the Lombards ; 
The Strategy of Providence, 

Kingsley (Henry, F.R.G.S.). — tales OF OLD 

TRAVEL. Re-narrated by Henry Kingsley, F.R.G.S. With 
Eight Illustrations by Huard. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Contents i— Marco Polo ; The Shipwreck ofPelsart; The Wonderful 
Adventures of Andrew Baitd; The Wanderings of a Capuchin; Peter 
Carder; The Preservation of the '' Terra Nova ;'* Spitzbergen; D^Erme- 
Momfill^s Acclimatization Adventure; The Old Slave Trade ; Miles Philips ; 
The Sufferings of Robert Everard ; John Fox ; Alvaro Nunez ; The Foun- 
dation of cut Empire, 

Latham. — black and white : a journal of a Three Months^ 
Tour in the United States. By Henry Latham, M. A., Barrister- 
at-Law. 8vo. ioj. dd. 
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" The spirit in which Mr, Latham has written about our brethren in 
America is comniatdable in hi^h degree,^* — ^AXHENiEUM. 

Law.— THE ALPS OF HANNIBAL. By William John Law, 
M.A., formerly Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Two vols 
8vo. 2IJ-. 

^^ No one can read the work and not acquire a conviction that, in 
addition to a thorough grasp of a particular topic, its writer has at 
command a large store of reading and thought upon many cognate points 
of ancient history and geography .''* — Quarterly Review. 

Liverpool.— THE LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
ROBERT BANKS, SECOND EARL OF LIVERPOOL, K.G. 
Compiled from Original Family Documents by Charles Duke 
YoNGE, Regius Professor of History and English Literature in 
Queen's College, Belfast ; and Author of " The History of the 
British Navy," " The History of France under the Bourbons," etc. 
Three vols. 8vo. 42J, 

Since the time of Lord Burleigh no one^ except the second Pitt, ever 
eftjoyed so long a tenure of power ; with the same exception, no one ever 
held office at so critical a time .... Ij)rd Liverpool is the very last 
minister who has been able fully to carry out his own political views ; who 
hcts been so strong that in matters of general policy the Opposition could 
extort no concessions from him which were not sanctiontd by his own 
deliberate judgment. The present work is founded almost entirely on the 
correspondence left behind him by Lord Liverpool, and now in the possession 
of Colonel and Lady Catherine Harcourt, 

*^ Full of information and instruction "^ToRTmGHTi.Y Review, 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh).— HOLIDAYS ON HIGH 

LANDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in search of Alpine Plants. 
By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, Author of "Bible Teachings in 
Nature," etc Crown 8vo. cloth. 6j. 

" Botanical knowledge is blended with a lave of nature, a pious en- 
thtisuism, and a rich felicity of diction not to be met with in any works 
<tf kindred character, if we except those of Hugh Miller.^* —Dau.\ 
Telegraph. 
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Macmillan (Rev, Hugh), {continueay^ 

FOOT-NOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

" Those who have derived pleasure and profit from the sttidy of fiowers 
and ferns — subjects, it is pleasing to find, now everywhere popular — by 
descending lower into the arcana of the vegetable kingdom^ will find a still 
more ititeresting and delightful field of research in the objects brought under 
revieiu in the following pages." — Preface. 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 6s. ' 



Martin (Frederick) — the STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK : 

A Statistical and Historical Account of the States of the Civilized 
World. Manual for Politicians and Merchants for the year 1870. 
By Frederick Martin. Seventh Annual Publication. Crown 
8vo. I or. (>d. 

The neiv issue has been entirely re-written, revised, and corrected, on the 
lasis of official reports r&:eived direct from the heads of the leading Govern* 
ments of the World, in reply to letters sent to them by the Editor, 

^^ Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that is indis- 
pensable to writers, financiers, politicians, statesmen, and all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial condition of their fellow-creatt^res at home and 
abroad. Mr. Martin deserves warm commendation for the care he takes 
in making * The Statesman's Year Book * complete and correct. " 

Standard. 



HANDBOOK OF CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. By 
Frederick Martin, Author of "The Statesman's Year-Book. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 



it 



This volume is an cUtempt to produce a book of reference, furnishing in 
a condensed form some biographical particulars of notable living men. 
TTie leading idea has been to give only facts, and those in the brief est for m^ 
and to exclude opinions. 
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Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL sketches, 1852— 1868. 

By Harriet Martineau. Third Edition, and cheaper, with 
New Preface. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

A CoUecHon of Memoirs under these several sections: — (i) Royals (2) 
PUitidans, (3) Professional^ (4) Scientific^ (5) Social^ (6) LUerary. These 
Memoirs appeared originally in the columns of the " Daily News^" 

Milton. — LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connexion 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his- 
Time. By David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
at Edinburgh. Vol. L with Portraits. 8vo. iSj. Vol. IL in 
the Press. 

It is intended to exhibit Milton* s life in its connexions with all the more 
tunable phenomena of the period of British history in which it was cast — 
its state politics, its ecclesiastical variations, its literature and speculative 
thought. Commencing in 1608, the Life of Milton proceeds through the 
last sixteen years of the re^n of James /., includes the whole of the reign 
of Charles I. and the subsequent years of the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorcde, and then, passing the Restoration, extends itself to 1674, or 
through fourteen years of the new state of things under Charles IL The- 
first volume deeds with the life of Milton as extaiding Jrom 1 608 to 1 640, 
which was .the period of his education and oj his minor poems. 



Morison.— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, 
Abbot of Clairvaux. By James Cotter Morison, M. A. New 
Edition, revisfed. Crown 8vo. 'js. 6d, 

•* One of the best contributions in our literature towards a vivid, intd- 
ligeut^ atid worthy knowledge of European interests atul thoughts and' 
feelings during the twelfth century, A delightful and instructive volume^ 
and one of the best products of the modern historic spiritJ** 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

Morley (John).— EDMUND BURKE, a Historical Study By 
John Morley, B.A. Oxon. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d, 

" The style is terse and incisive, and brilliant with epigram^ and point. 
It contains pithy aphoristic sentences which Burke himself would not have' 
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disowned. But these are not its best features: its sustained paiver of 
reasoning, its wide sweep of observation and reflection, its elevated ethical 
and social tone, stainp it as a work of high excellence, and as such we 
cordially recommend it to our readers" — Saturday Review. 

Mullinger.— CAMBRIDGE CHARACTERISTICS IN THE- 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By J. B. R^jllinger, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

** It is a very entertaining aftd readable book, " — Saturday Review. 

" 77ie chapters on the Cartesian Philosophy and the Cambridge Platonists 
are admirable" — Athenaeum. 



Palgrave.— HISTORY OF norm and Y AND OF ENG- 
LAND. By Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper of Her 
Majesty's Public Records, Completing the History to the Death 
of William Rufus. Four vols. 8vo. £^ 4J. 

Volume I. General Relations of Mediaval Europe — The Carlovingian 
Empire — The Danish Expeditions in the Gauls — And the Establishment 
of Rollo, Volume II. The Three First Dukes oj Normandy ; Rollo, 
Guillaume Longue-Epie, and Richard Sans-Peur — The Carlovingian 
line supplanted by the Capets. Volume III. Richard Sans-Peur — 
Richard Le-Bon — Richard HI — Robert Le Diable — William the Con^ 
queror. Volume IV. William Rufus — Accession of Henry Beauclerc, 

Palgrave (W. G.).— a narrative of a year's 

JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-3. By William Gifford Palgrave, late of 
the Eighth Regiment Bombay N, I. Fifth and cheaper Edition. 
With Maps, Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by 
Jeens. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

" Considering the extent of our trevious ignorance, the amount of his 
achievements, and the iinportancf, of his contributions to our knowledge, we 
cannot say less of him than was once said of a far greater discoverer. 
Mr. Palgrave has indeed ^ven a nriv world to Europe." 

Pall Maix Gazette, 
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Parkes (Henry). — ^AUSTRALIAN views OF ENGLAND. 
By Henry Parkes. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3^. dd. 

** 754^ following letters were written during a residence in England^ in 
the years 1 86 1 and 1862, and were published in the "Sydney Morning 
Herald" on the arrival of the monthly mails .... On re-perusal^ these 
letters appear to contain views of English life and impressions of English 
notabilities which^ as the znews and impressiotts of an Englishman on his 
return to his native country after an absence of twenty years, may not be 
without interest to the English reader. The writer had opportunities oj 
mixing with different classes of the British people, and of hearing opinions 
on passing events from opposite standpoints of observationJ** — Author's 
Preface. 

Prichard.— THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. 'From 
1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
Crown. By Iltudus Thomas Prichard, Barrister-at-Law. 
Two vols. Demy 8vo. With Map. 2Ij. 

In these volumes the author has aimed to supply a full, impartial, and 
independent account of British India between 1859 and 1868 — 2uhich is 
in many respects the most important epoch in the history of that country 
which the present century has seen, 

Ralegh.— THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEGH, based 
upon Contemporary Documents. By Edward Edwards. To- 
gether with Ralegh's Letters, now first collected. With Portrait. 
Two vols. 8vo. 32J. 

" Mr, Edwards has certainly written the Life of Ralegh jrom fuller 
information than any previous biographer. He is intelligent, industrious, 
sympathetic : and the world has in his two volumes larger means afforded 
it of knowing Ralegh than it ever possessed before. The new letters and 
the newly-edited old letters are in themselves a boon." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Robinson (Crabb). — diary, reminiscences, and 

CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 
Selected and Edited by Dr. Sadler. With Portrait. Second 
Edition. Three vols. 8vo. cloth. 36J. 
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Mr, Crabb Robinson's Diary extends over the greater part of three- 
quarters 0/ a century. It contains persoftal reminiscences of some of the 
most distinguished characters of that period, including Goethe, Wieland, De 
Quincey, Wordsworth (with whom Mr, Crabb Robinson was on terms of 
great intimacy), Madame de Stael, Lafayette, Coleridge, Lamb, Milman, 
&^c, 6r*c. : and includes a vast variety of subjects, political, literary, ecclesi- 
etstical, and miscellaneous, 

Rogers (James E. Thorold).— historical glean- 
ings : A Series of Sketches. Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Professor Rogers. Crown 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

Professor Roger/ s object in the following sketches is to presefit a set of 
historical facts, grouped round a principal figure. The essays are in the 
form of lectures, 

HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. Second Series. Crown 8vo. dr. 

A companion volume to the First Series recently published. It contains 
papers on Wiklif, Laud, WUkes, Home Tooke, In these lectures the 
author has aimed to staie the social f cuts of the time in which theindtindual 
whose history is handled took part in public business. 



Smith (Professor Gold win). — THREE ENGLISH 

STATESMEN : PYM, CROMWELL, PITT. A Course ot 
Lectures on the Political History of Englajid. By Goldwin 
Smith, M. A. Extra fcap. 8vo. New and Cheaper Edition. 5/. 

*^A work which neither historian nor politician can safely afford to 
mglect,^' ^Satvkday Review. 

SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
A Series of Essays published under the sanction of the Cobdjen 
Club. . Demy Svo. Second Edition. 12s, 

The subjects treated are: — i. Tenure of Land in Ireland; 2. Land 
Laws of England ; 3. Tamre of Land in India; 4. Land System oj 
Belgium and Holland ; 5. Agrarian Legislation of Prussia during the 
Present Century; 6, Land System of France; 7. Russian Agrarian 
Legislation of 1861 ; 8. Farm I^nd and Land Laws of the Uftited 
States, 
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Tacitus.— THE HISTORY OF TACITUS, translated into 
English. By A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
With a Map and Notes. 8vo. lox. 6^/. 

The translators have endeavoured to adhere as closely to the original as 
was thought consistent with a proper observance of English idiom. At 
the same time it has been their aim to reproduce the precise expressions of 
the author. This work is characterised by the Spectator as *'a scholarly 
and faithful translation, " 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into English by 
A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A< With Maps 
and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. zs, 6d, 

The translators have sought to produce such a version as may satisfy 
scholars who demand a faithful rendering of the original, and English 
readers who are ofiended by the baldness and frigidity which commonly 
disfigure translations. The treatises are accompanied by introductions^ 
noteSf maps, and a chronological summary. The Athenaeum says of 
this work that it is** a version at once readable and exacts which may be 
perused with pleasure by all^ and consulted with advantage by the classical 
student:' 

Taylor (Rev. Isaac). — WORDS AND places; or 

Etymological Illustrations of History, Et)rmology, and Geography. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
izr. 6d, 

*^Mr, Taylor has produced a really useful book^ and one which stands 
:UaHe in our language," — Saturday Review. 

Trench (Archbishop). — gustavus ADOLPHUS : Social 

Aspects of the Thirty Years' War. By R. Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Fcap, 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

** Clear and lucid in style^ these lectures will be a treasure to many to 
whom the subject is unfamiliar .'^-^lixiVLm Evening Maiu 

Trench (Mrs. R.). — Remains of the late Mrs. RICHARD 
TRENCH. Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, and 
other Papers. Edited by Archbishop Trench. New and 
Cheaper Issue, with Portrait, 8to. 6x. 
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Contains notices and anehdot'es illustrating the social life of the period 
— extending over a quarter of a century (1799 — 1827). // includes also 
poems and other miscellaneous pieces by Mrs, Trench, 

Trench (Capt. F., F.R.G.S.).— the russo-INDIAN 

QUESTION, Historically, Strategically, and Politically con- 
sidered. By Capt. Trench, F. R. G. S. With a Sketch of Central 
Asiatic Politics aiid Map of Central Asia. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6«/. 

" The RussO'Iiuiian^ or Central Asian question has for several obvious 
reasons been attracting much public attention in England^ in Russiay and 
also on the Continent, within the last year or two, . . . / have thought 
thai the present volume, giving a short sketch of the history of this question 
from its earliest origin, and condensing much of the most recent and inte- 
resting informcUion on the subject, and on its collateral phases, might 
per flaps be acceptable to those who take an interest in itj*^ — Author's 
Preface. 

Trevelyan (G.O., M.P.). — CAWNPORE. Illustrated with 
Plan. By G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., Author of "The Com- 
petition Wallah." Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*' In this book we are not spared one fact of the sad story ; but our 
feelings are not harrowed by the recital of imaginary outrages. It is 
good for us at home tfiat we have one who tells his tale so well as does 
Mr, Trevelyan,^* — Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE COMPETITION WALLAH. New Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s, 

" TTie earlier letters are especially interesting for tfieir racy descriptions 

of European lije in India Those tfuit follow are of more serioUs 

import, seeking to tell the truth about the Hindoo character and English 
influences, good a?id bad, upon it, as well as to suggest some better course of 
treatment than that hitfierto adopted,''^ — Examiner. 

Vaughan (late Rev. Dr. Robert, of the British 

Quarterly),— MEMOIR OF ROBERT A. VAUGHAN. 
Author of "Hours with the Mystics." By Robert Vaughan, 
D.D. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5x. 

** // deserves a place on the same shelf with Stanley^ s * Life of Arnold, * 
and Carlyle*s * Stirling,^ Dr, Vaugfian has performed his painful but 
not all unpleasing task with exquisite good taste and feelingJ*^ — Noncon- 
formist. 

B 2 
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Wagner.— MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE WAGNER, 
M. A., late Incumbent of St. Stephen's Church, Brighton. By the 
Rev. J. N. SiMPKiNSON, M.A. Third and Cheaper Edition, cor- 
rected and abridged. 5^. 

" A more edifying biography we have rarely nut withy — ^Literary 
Churchman. 

Wallace.— THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO : the Land of the 
Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel 
with Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Second Edition. Two vols, crown 
8vo. 24r. 

"yi carefully and deliberately composed narrative. . . . We advise 
oitr readers to do as we have done, read his book through^ — ^TiMES. 

Ward (Professor).— THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA IN THE 
THIRTY YEARS* WAR. Two Lectures, with Notes and Illus- 
trations. By Adolphus W. Ward, M.A., Professor of History 
m Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6r/. 

'* Very compact and instructwey-'-Yoii.'imGixn.^ REVIEW. 

Warren.— AN ESSAY ON GREEK FEDERAL COINAGE. 
By the Hon. J. Leicester Warren, M. A 8vo. 2j. W. 
" The present essay is an attempt to illustrate Mr, Freeman's Federal 
Government by evidence deduced from the coinage oftheHmes and countries 
therein treated e/C"— PREFACE. 

Wedgwood.— JOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL 
REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. By Julia Wedgwood. 
Crown 8vo. 8j. 6</. 
This book is an aUempt to delineate the influence of a particular man 

upon his age, 

Wilson.— A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M. D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr,^ 
« An exquisiU and touching portrait of a rare and beauHful spirit^-- 

Guardian. 
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Wilson (Daniel, LrLr.D.).— PREHISTORIC ANNALS 

OF SCOTLAND. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D., Professor of 
History and English Literature in University College, Toronto. 
New Edition, with numerous Illustrations. Two vols, demy 
8vo. 36J. 

TAis elaborate and learned work is divided into four Parts. Part I, 
deals with The Primeval or Stone Period : Aboriginal Traces, Sepulchral 
Memorials, Dwellings, and Catacombs, Temples, Weapons, &^c. 6x*c,; 
Part IL, The Bronze Period : The Metallurgic Transition, Primitive 
Bronze, Personal Ornaments, Religion, Arts, and Domestic Habits, with 
other topics ; Part IIL, The Iron Period : The Introduction of Iron, The 
Roman Invasion, Strongholds, <5r»f. <5r»f.; Part IV., The Christian Period : 
Historical Data, the Norriis Law Relics, Primitive and Medueval 
Ecclesiology, Ecclesiastical and Miscellaneous Antiquities, The work is 
furnished with an elaborate Index, 

PREHISTORIC MAN. New Edition, revised and partly re- written, 
with numerous Illustrations. One vol. 8vo. 2\s, 

This work, which carries out the principle of the preceding one, but with 
a wider scope, aims to ** view Man, as far as possible, unaffected by those 
modifying influences which accompany the development of nations and the 
maturity of a true historic period, in order thereby to ascertain the sources 
from whence such development and maturity proceed.** It contains, for 
example, chapters on tlie Primeval Transition; Speech ; Metals; the 
Mound' Builders ; Primitive Architecture ; the American Type; the Red 
Blood of the West, ^c. &*c. 

CHATTERTON: A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto. Crown 8vo. dr. 6d, 

The Author here regards Chatterton as a Poet, not as a ** mere resetter 
and defacer of stolen literary treasures** Reviewed in this light, he has 
found much in tlie old materials capable of being turned to new account : 
and to these materials research in various directions has enabled htm to 
make some additions. 



SECTION II. 

POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. 

AUingham. — LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND;, 
or, the New Landlord. By William Allingham. New and 
Cheaper Issue, with a Preface. Fcap. 8vo. doth, 4s, 6d. 

In the new Preface^ the state of Ireland, with special reference to the 
Church mmsurCf is discussed. 

**Itis vital with the national character. , . , It has something of Pop^s 
point and Goldsmith* s simplicity^ touched to a more modem issue." — 

ATHENiEUM. 

Arnold (Matthew). — POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. 
Two vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 12s. Also sold separately at dr. 
each. 

Volume I. contains Narrative and Elegiac Poems; Volume II. Dra- 
matic and Lyric Poems. The two volumes comprehend the First and 
Second Series of the Poems, and the New Poems. 

NEW POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 6d. 

In this volume will be found "Empedocles on Etna ; " " Thyrsis " (written 
in commemoration of the late Professor Clough) ; ** Epilogue to Lessings 
Laocoon;" ''* Jiein^s Grave;** *^ Obermann once more.** AU these 
Soems are also included in the Edition (two vols. ) above-mentioned, 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. New Edition, with Additions. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. dr. 
Contents : — Preface ; The Function of Criticism at the present time; 
The Literary Influence of Academies ; Maurice de Guerin ; Eugenie 
ie Guerin ; Heinrich Heine ; Pagan and Mediaval Religious Sentiment; 
youbert ; Spinoza and the Bible ; Marcus Aurelius. 
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Arnold (Matthew) {continued)-- 

ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. cloth 
extra. 4^. (>d, 

Co^TTS.ii'YS I— Poems for Italy ; Dramatic Lyrics ; Miscellaneous. 

** Uncommon lyrical power and deep poetic feeling,^^ — LiTEEARY 
Churchman. 

Barnes (Rev. W.) — POEMS OF RURAL LIFE IN COM- 
MON ENGLISH. By the Rev. W. Barnes, Author of 
** Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect." Fcap. 8vo. 6ir. 
" In a high degree pleasant and novel. The book is by no means one 
which the lovers of descriptive poetry can afford to lose.^'' — AXHENiEUM. 

Bell. — ROMANCES AND MINOR POEMS. By Henry 
Glassford Bell. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

" Full of life and genius.^^^CoVRT CIRCULAR. 

Besant.— STUDIES IN EARLY FRENCH POETRY. By 
Walter Besant, M.A. Crown. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

A sort of impression rests on most minds that French literature begins 
with the *^sihle de Louis Quatorze;" any previous literature being for 
the most part unknown or igtwred. Few know anything of the enormous 
literary activity that began in the thirteenth century^ was carried on by 
Rulebeuf Marie de France^ Gaston de Foix, Thibault de Champagne^ 
and Lorris ; was fostered by Charles of Orleans^ by Margaret of Valois^ 
by Francis the First ; that gave a crowd of versifiers to France, enriched, 
strengthened, developed, and fixed the French language, and prepared the 
way for Corneille and for Racine, The present work aims to afford 
information and direction touching the early efforts of France in poetical 
literature, 

" In one moderately sized volume he has contrived to introduce us to the 
very best, if not to all of the early French poets,'** — ^AxHENiEUM. 

Bradshaw.— AN ATTEMPT TO ASCERTAIN THE STATE 
OF CHAUCER'S WORKS, AS THEY WERE LEFT AT 
HIS DEATH. With some Notes of their Subsequent History. 
By Henry Bradshaw, of King's College, and the University 
Library, Cambridge. In the Press, 
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Brimley.— ESSAYS BY THE LATE GEORGE BRIMLEY, 
M. A. Edited by the Rev. W. G. Clark, M.A. With Portrait. 
Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. (>d. 

Essays on literary topics ^ such as Tennysotis ** Poems,*^ Carlylis 
''Life of Stirling,'" ''Bleak House;' &'c., repHnUd from Eraser, the 
Spectator, and like periodicals, 

Broome. — ^THE stranger of SERIPHOS. a Dramatic 
Poem. By Frederick Napier Broome. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Founded on the Greek legend of Danae and Perseus, 

" Grace and beauty 0/ expression are Mr. Broome* s characteristics ; 
and these qualities are displayed in many passages.*^ — ATHENAEUM. 

Church (A. J.).— HOR^ TENNYSONIAN^E, Sive Eclogae 
e Tennysono Latine redditae. Cura A. J. Church, A.M. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Latin versions of Selections from Tennyson. Among the authors are 
the Editor, the late Professor Conitigion, Professor Seeley, Dr. Hessey, 
Mr. Kebbel, and other gentlemen. 

Clough (Arthur Hugh).— the POEMS AND PROSE 

REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With a 
Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait. Two vols, crown 8vo. 21J. Or Poems sepa- 
rately, as below. 

The late Professor Clough is well known as a graceful, tender poet, 
and as the scholarly translator of Plutarch. 7he letters possess high 
interest, not biographical only, but literary— discussing, as they do, the 
most important questions of the time, always in a genial spirit. TJie 
^'Remains" include papers on " Retrenchment at Oxford;^' on Professor 
F, W, Newman's book " The Soul ; " on Wordsworth ; on the Formation 
oT Classical English ; on some Modern Poems {McUt/iew Arnold and the 
late Alexander Smith), d^c. &c 

THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir by F. T. Palgratk. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. dr. 
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" From the higher mind of cultivated, all-questioning, but still conser- 
vatvue England, in this our puzzled generation, we do Hot know of any 
utterance in literature so characteristic as the poems of Arthur Hugh 
Clough" — Eraser's Magazine. 

Dante.— DANTE'S COMEDY, THE HELL. Translated by 
W. M. RossETTi. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 5J. 

" The aim of this translatwn of Dante may be summed up in one word 
— Literality. , , , To follow Dante sentence for sentence, line for line, 
word for word — neither more nor less — has been my strenuous eftdeavour" 
— Author's Preface. 

De Vere. — ^THE infant bridal, and other Poems. By 
Aubrey De Vere. Fcap. 8vo. yj. 6d, 

^^ Mr. De Vere hcts taken his place among the poets of the day. Pure 
and tender feeling, and that polished restraint of style which is called 
classical, are the charms of the volume," — Spectator. 

Doyle (Sir F. H.). — Works by Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford : — 

THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Fcap. 8vo. ^s, 
" Good wine needs no bush, nor good verse a preface ; and Sir Francis 
DoyUs verses run bright and clear, and smack of a classic vintage, , . . 
His chief characteristic, as it is his greatest charm, is tJie simple manliness 
which gives force to all he writes. It is a characteristic in these days rare 
enough, " — Examiner. 

LECTURES ON POETRY, delivered before the University of 
Oxford in 1868. Crown 8vo. 3^. (>d. 

Three Lectures : — (i) Inaugural ; (2) Provincial Poetry; (3) Dr, 
Newmat^s ^^ Dream of Gerontius," 

*^ Full of thoughtful discrimination and fine insight: the lecture on 
* ProTnncial Poetry^ seems to us singularly true, eloquent, and instructive^ 
— Spectator. 

Evans. — BROTHER FABIAN'S MANUSCRIPT, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Sebastian Evans. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 
ds. 
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" In this volume we have Jtdl assurance that he has * the vision and the 
factUty divine,^ • . . Clever and full of kindly humour^'* — Globe. 

Fumivall.— LE MORTE D' ARTHUR. Edited from the Harleian 
M.S. 2252, in the British Museum. By F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 
With Essay by the late Herbert Coleridge. Fcap. 8vo. yj. (yd. 

Looking to the ifUerest shown by so many thousands in Mr. TefinysorCs 
Arthurian poems^ the editor and publishers have thought that the old 
version would possess considerable interest. It is a reprint of the celebrctted 
Harleian copy ; and is accompanied by index and glossary, 

Gamett.— IDYLLS and epigrams. Chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. Fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6^. 

'M charming little book. For English readers, Mr, Garnetfs transla- 
lations will open a new world of thought." — WESTMINSTER Review. 

guesses at truth. By Two Brothers. With Vignette, 
Title, and Frontispiece. New Edition, with Memoir. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

" 7%^ following year was memorable for the commencement of the 
* Guesses at Truth. ' He and his Oxford brother, living as they did in 
constant and free interchange of thought on questions of philosophy and 
literature and art ; delighting, each of them, in the epigrammatic terseness 
which is the charnf of the * PensSes ' of Pascal^ and the * Caract^res ' of La 
Bruyhre — agreed to utter themselves in this form, and the book appeared^ 
anonymously, in two volumes, in 1827." — Memoir. 

Hamerton. — a painter's camp. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. Second Edition, revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 

Book I. In England; Book II. In Scotland; Book III. In France. 
This is the story of an Artistes encampments and adventures. The 
headings of a feiv chapters may serve to convey a notion of the character 
oj the book: A Walk on the Lancashire Moors ; the Author his own 
Housekeeper and Cook ; Tents and Boats for the Highlands ; The Author 
encamps on an uninhabited Island ; A Lake Voyage ; A Gipsy Journey 
to Glen Coe; Concerning Moonlight and Old Castles ; A little French 
City ; A Farm in the Autunois, d^c, &>c. 
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** His pages sparkle with many turns of expression^ not a few well-told 
anecdotes^ and many observations which are the fruit of attentive study and 
wise reflection on the complicated phenomena of human life, as well as of 
unconscious nature^^ — Westminster Review. 

ETCHING AND ETCHERS. A Treatise Critical and Practical. 
By P. G. Hamerton. With Original Plates by Rembrandt, 
Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c Royal 8vo. Half 
morocco. 31J. ()d, 

^^ Itis a work of which author^ printer, and publisher may alike feel 
proud. It is a work, too, of which none but a gettuine artist could by 
possibility have been the auihorP — Saturday Review. 

Herschel. — THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into English 
Hexameters. By Sir John Herschel, Bart. 8vo. i&r. 

A version of the Iliad in English Hexameters. The question of Homeric 
translation is fully discussed in the Preface, 

** It is admirablcy not only for many intrinsic merits, but as a great 
man^s tribute to Genius." — Illustrated London News. 

HIATUS : the Void in Modem Education. Its Cause and Antidote. 
By OuTis. 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

Tlie main object of this Essay is to point out how the emotional element 
which underlies the Fine Arts is disregarded and undeveloped at this time 
so far as {despite a pretence at filling it up) to constitute an Educational 
Hiatus. 

Huxley (Professor). — LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, 

AND REVIEWS. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 
I or. 6^. 

Fourteen discourses on the follo7ving subjects : — On the Advisableness of 
Improving NaturcU Knowledge Emancipation — Black and White; A 
Liberal Education, ana where 10 find it ; Scientific Education; on the 
Educational Value of the Natural History Scieiues ; on the Study of 
Zoology ; on the Physical Basis of Life; the Scientific Aspects of Posi- 
tivism ; on a Piece of Chalk; Geological Contemporaneity and Persistent 
Types of Life; Geological Reform ; the Origin of Species ; Criticisms on 
the ** Origin of Species ;'' on Descartei '* Discourse touching the MetJwd 
of using onis Reason rightly and of seeking Scientific Truth." 
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Kennedy. — LEGENDARY FICTIONS OF THE IRISH 
CELTS. Collected and Narrated by Patrick Kennedy. Crown 
8vo. With Two Illustrations. 7j. dd, 

"A very admirable popular selection of the Irish fairy stories and legends^ 
in which those who are familiar with Mr, Croket^s^ and other selections 
of the same kind, will find much that is fresh, and full of the peculiar 
vivacity and humour, and sometimes even of the ideal beautv, of the true 
Celtic Legemir — Spectator. 

Kingsley (Canon). — See also "Historic Section," "Works 
OF Fiction," and "Philosophy;" also "Juvenile Books^" 
fl«</" Theology." 

THE SAINTS' TRAGEDY : or, The True Story of Elizabeth of 
Hungary. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. With a Preface by 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

ANDROMEDA, AND OTHER POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 5j. 

PHAETHON; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. zs. 



Lowell (Professor).— AMONG MY BOOKS. Six Essays. 
By James Russell Lowell, M.A., Professor of Belles Lettres 
in Harvard College. Crown 8vo. 7j. (id. 

Six Essays: Dryden ; Witchcraft; Shakespeare Once More ; New 
England Two Centuries ago; Lessing; Rousseau and the Senti- 
mentalists, 

UNDER THE WILLOWS, AND OTHER POEMS. By James 
Russell Lowell. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

** Under the Willows is one of the most admirable bits of idyllic work, 
short as it is, or perhaps because it is short, that have been done in our gent' 
ration J^ Saturday Review. 

Masson (Professor).— ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND 

CRITICAL. Chiefly on the British Poets. By David Masson, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. 
8vo. I2s. 6d, 
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** Distin^ished by a remarkable poiver of analysis^ a clear statement 
of the actual facts on which specttlation is based, and an appropriate 
beauty of language. These essays should be popular with serious men." — 
ATHENitUM. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 
Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. Js, 6d, 

" Valuable for its lucid analysis of fundamental prituiples. Us breadth 
of view, and sustained animation of style.^* — Spectator. 

MRS. JERNINGHAM'S JOURNAL. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3J. 6d, A Poem of the boudoir or domestic class, purporting 
to be the journal of a newly-married lady. 

** One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim a moment's atten* 
Hon, is that it is unique — original, indeed, is not too strong a word — in 
the manner of its conception and execution " — Pall Mall Gazette. 



Mistral (F.). — MIRELLE: a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. Crichton. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 

** ITiis is a capital translation of the degant and richly-coloured pastoral 
epic poem of M, Mistrcd which, in 1859, he dedicated in enthusiastic 

terms to Lamartine, // would be hard to overpraise the 

sweetness and pleasing freshness of this charming epic," — Athen^eum. 

Myers (Ernest). — ^THE PURITANS. By Ernest Myers. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2j. dd, 

*Wtis not too much to call it a really grand poem, stately and dignified, 
and showing not only a high poetic mind, but also great power over poetic 
expression,"— LiT^ViAXiY Churchman. 

Myers (F. W. H.). — Poems. By F. W. H. Myers. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. Contaming "ST. PAUL," "St. JOHN," and 
other Poems. 

Nettleship. — ESSAYS ON ROBERT BROWNING'S 
POETRY. By John T. Nettleship. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 6d. 
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Noel. — BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 
RoDEN Noel. Fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

"Beatrice is in many respects a noble poem; it displays a splendour 
of landscape paintings a strong definite precision of highly-coloured descrip- 
4ion^ which has not often been surpassed^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Norton.— THE lady of la gar a ye. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton. With Vignette and Frontispiece. Sixth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

" There is no lack of vigour^ no faltering of power, plenty of passion^ 
mttch bright description, much musical verse. . . . Full of thoughts wdl' 
^expressed, and may be classed among her best works. ^'* — ^Times. 

Orwell.— the bishofs walk and the bishofs 

TIMES. Poems on the days of Archbishop Leighton and the 
Scottish Covenant By Orwell. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

* * Pure taste and faultless precision of language, the fruits of deep thought, 
insight into human nature, and lively sympathy.'*^ — NONCONFORMIST. 

Palgrave (Francis T.).— essays ON ART. By Francis 
Turner Palgrave, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. ds. 

Mulrectdy — Dyce — Holman Hunt — Herbert — Poetry, Prose, ctnd Sen- 
sationalism in Art — Sculpture in England— The Albert Crdss, &^c. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 
Palgrave. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by Jeens. 3^.6^. 

** For minute elegance no volume could possibly excel tht * Gem 
Edition.* "-—Scotsman. 

Patmore. — Works by Coventry Patmore : — 

THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSK 

Book L The BetrotJial; Book IL The Espousals ; Book IH. 
Faithful for Ever. With Tamerton Church Tower. Two vols. Fcap. 
%vo. 12S. 

%* A Hew and Cheap Edition \in one vol. iSmo., beautifully printei 
^n toned paper f price 2s, 6d, 
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THE VICTORIES OF LOVE. Fcap. 8vo. 4$-. dd. 

The intrinsic merit of his poem will secure it a permanent place in 
literature. . . . Mr, Patmore has fully earned a place in the catalogue 
of poets by the finished idealization of domestic life.^^ — Saturday 
Review. 

Pember (E. H.).— the tragedy of lesbos. a 

Dramatic Poem. By E. H Pember. Fcap. 8vo. 4J'. 6^. 
Founded upon the story of Sappho, 

Richardson.— THE ILIAD OF THE east, a Selection 
of Legends drawn from Valmiki's Sanskrit Poem " The Ram- 
ayana." By Frederika Richardson. Crown 8vo. *js, ()d. 

Rhoades (James). — poems. By James Rhoades. Fcap. 
8vo. 4^. 6d, 

Poems and Sonnets. Contents : — Ode to Harmony ; To the Spirit 
aj Unrest; Ode to Winter; The Tunnel; To the Spirit of Beauty, 
Song of a Leaf ; By the Rotha ; An Old Orchard; Love and Rest; The 
Flowers Surprised ; On the Death of Artemus Ward ; The Tkvo Paths ; 
The Ballad of LittU Maisie ; Sonnets, 

Rossetti. — ^Works by Christina Rossetti : — 

GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER POEMS. With two Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

^^She haf idles her little marvel with that rare poetic discrimination which 
neither exhausts it of its simple wonders by pushing symbolism too far, nor 
keeps those wonders in the merely fabulous and capricious stage. In fact 
she has produced a true children* s poem, which is far more delightful to 
the mature than to children^ though it would be delightful to alV — 
Spectator. 

THE PRINCE'S PROGRESS, AND OTHER POEMS. With 
two Designs by D. G. Rossetti. Fcap. 8vo. df. 

" Miss Rossetti* s poems are of the kind which recalls Shelley's definition 
of Poetry as the record of the best and happiest moments of the best and 
Jiappiest minds, . . •. They are like the piping of a bird on the spray in 
the sunshine, or the quaint singing with which a ckUd amuses itself when 
■it forgets that anybody is listening,^'* — SATURDAY REVIEW. 
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Rossetti ('W. M.).— DANTE'S HELL, .y^" Dante. 
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FINE ART, chiefly Contemporary. By William M. Rossetti. 
Crown 8vo. lor. 6^/. 

This volume consists of Criticism on Contemporary Art, reprinted 
from Eraser, The Saturday Review, The Pall Mall Gazette, and other 
publications, 

Roby.— STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

Seeley (Professor). — lectures and essays. By 

J. R. Seeley, M.A. Professor of Modem History in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Contents : — Roman Imperialism : i. 77ie Great Roman Revolution; 
2. The Proximate cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire ; '^. TTie Later 
Empire, — Milton^ s Political Opinions — MUton^s Poetry — Elementary 
Principles in Art — Liberal Education in Universities— English in 
Schools — The Church as a Tecuher of Morality — The Teaching of 
Politics : an Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 

Shairp (Principal).— KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 
other Poems. By John Campbell Shairp. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

** Kilmahoe is a Highland Pastoral^ redolent of the warm soft air of 
the Western Lochs and Moors^ sketched out with remarkable grace and 
picturesqueness,''^ — SATURDAY Review. 

Smith. — Works by Alexander Smith : — 

A LIFE DRAMA, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 2j. Sd. 

CITY POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

EDWIN OF DEIRA. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Sj. 

**A poem which is mctrked by the strength^ sustained nveetness, and 
compact texture of real life,** — ^North British Review, 



Smith.— POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fc^i. 
8yo. 5j. • . . 

** Wealthy in feeling, meaning, finish, and grace ; not without passion, 
which is suppressed, but the keener for that,** — ^ATHENiBUM. 
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Smith (Rev. Walter).— hymns OF Christ and the 

CHRISTIAN LIFE. By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6j. 
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These are among the snoeetest sacred poems we have read for a long 
time. With no profuse imagery ^ expressing a range of feeling and 
expression by no means uncommon^ they are true and elevated, and thdr 
pathos is profound and x/w^/^.*'— Nonconformist. 

Stratford de RedclifFe (Viscount). — shadows of 

THE past, in Verse. By Viscount Stratford de Red- 
CLIFFE. Crown 8vo. I or. dd. 

** The vigorous words of one who has acted vigorously. They combine 
the fervour of politician and poet." — Guardian. 

Trench. — ^Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. See also Sections ** Philosophy," ** Theology," &c. 

POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo. ys. 6d. 

ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6d. 

CALDERON'S LIFE'S A DREAM : The Great Theatre ot the 
World. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. Fcap. 8vo. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by R. C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5J. 6d, 

TJiis volume is called a ** Household Book,"^* by this name implying thai 
it is a book for all — that there is nothing in it to prevent it from being 
confidently placid in the hands of every member of the household. Sped- 
wens of all classes of poetry are given^ including selections from living 
authors. The Editor has aimed to produce a book ^^ which the emigrant, 
finding room for little not absolutely necessary, mig/it yet fina room for 
in his trunk, and the traveller in his knapsack, and that on some narrow 
s/ielves where there are few books this might be one.** 

" The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important 
gift on the whole English-speaking population of the world.** — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

c 
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Trench [continued)— 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical Selected and arranged 
for Use. Second Edition, Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo. 

** The aim of the present volume is to ojfer to members of our English 
Church a collection of the best sacred Latin poetry , such cts thev shall be 
able entirely and heartily to accept and approve — a collection, that «, in which 
they shall not be evermore liable to be offended, and to heave the current of 
their sympathies checked, by coming upon that which, however beautiful as 
poetry, out of higher respects they must reject and condemn — in which, too, 
they shall not fear that snares are being laid for them, to entan^ them 
unawares in admiration for aught which is inconsistent with their faith 
and fealty to their own spiritual mother^* — Preface. 

Turner. — SONNETS. By the Rev. Charles Tennyson 
Turner. Dedicated to his brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 
8vo. 4r. (id. 

" The Sonnets are dedicated to Mr. Tennyson bv his brother, and have, 
independently of tfteir merits, an interest of association. Thev both love to 
write in simple expressive Saxon; both love to touch their imagery in 
epithets rather than in formed similes ; both have a delicate perception 
of rhythmical movement, and thus Mr. Turner hcLs occasioned lines which, 
for phrase and music, might be ascribed to his brother. . . Hr knows the 
haunts of the wild rose, the shady nooks where light quivers thifpugh the 
leaves, the ruralities, in short, of the land of imagination^* — Athen^UM. 

SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcap. 8vo. 4r. dd. 

" These brief poems have not only a peculiar kind of interest for the 
student of English poetry, but are intrinsically delightful, and will reward 
a careful and frequent perusal. Full of naivete, piety, love, and knowledge 
of natural objects, and each expressing a single and generally a simple 
subject by means of minute afid original pictorial touches, these sonnets, 
have a place of their own,'' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Vittoria Colonna.— life and poems. By Mrs. Henry 
RoscoE. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

The life of Vittoria Colonna, the celebrated Marchesa di Pescara, has 
received but cursory notice from any English writer, though in every 
history of Italy her name is mentioned with great honour among the poets 
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of the sixteenth century. " Itt three hundred and fifty years" says her 
biographer^ Visconti^ ^^ there has been no other Italian lady who can be 
compared to her," 

^^ It is written with good taste^ with quick and intelligent sympathy ^ 
occasionally with a real freshness and charm of style" — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Webster. — Works by Augusta Webster : — 

^* 1/ Mrs. Webster only remains true to herself ^ she will assuredly 
take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done." — 
Westminster Review. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. Sj. 

"^ volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as by poetic power,"-— 
Nonconformist. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND OF .ESCHYLUS. Literally translated 
into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. td. 

" Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill." — Athenaeum. 

** Mrs. JVebster's * Dramatic Studies^ and ^Translation of Prome- 
theus ' have ivon for her an honourable place among our Jemale poets, 
SJie writes with remarkable vigour and dramatic realization^ and bids fair 
to be the most successful claimant of Mrs. Brownings mantle." — British 
Quarterly Review. 

MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into English Verse. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. td, 

" Mrs. Webster's translation surpasses our utmost expectations. It is a 
photograph 0/ the original without any of that harshness which so often 
accompanies a photograph." — Westminster Review. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown Svo. *js. 6d, 
*^ Mrs. Webster has shown us that she is able to draw admirably from 
the life; that she can observe with subtlety ^ and render her observations 
with delicacy ; that she can impersonate complex conceptions, and venture 
into which few living writers can follonv her,'' — Guardian. 

PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. Zs. (yd. ' 

** Mrs. Webster's poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness . . . her 
taste^ is perfect . . , This simplicity is combined with a subtlety of thought, 
feeling, and observation which demand that attention which only real 
lovers of poetry are apt to bestow. , , . If she only remains true to herself 
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sfu will most assuredly take a higher rtmk as a poet than any woman has 
yetdone,*^ — Westminster Review. 

" With this volume be/ore us it would be hard to deny her the proud 
position of the first living English poetess y — Examiner. 

Woodward (B. B., F.S.A.). — SPECIMENS OF THE 

DRAWINGS OF TEN MASTERS, from the Royal Collection 
at Windsor Castle. With Descriptive Text by the late B. B. Wood- 
ward, B.A., F.S.A., Librarian to the Queen, and Keeper of 
Prints and Drawings. Illustrated by Twenty Autotypes by 
Edwards and Kidd. In 4to. handsomely bound, price 25^. 

This volume contains facsimiles oj the works of Michael Angela ^ Perugino, 
Raphad^ Julio Romano, Leonardo da Vitici, Giorgione, Paul Veronese^ 
Poussin, Albert DUrer, Holbein, executed by the Autotype (Carbon) process^ 
which may be accept^ as, so far, perfect representations of the origitials. In 
most cases some reduction in size was necessary, and then the dimensions 
of the drawing itself have been given. Brief biographical memoranda of 
the life of each master are inserted, solely to prevent the need of reference 
to other works. 

Woolner.— MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Thomas Woolner. 
With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 5j. 

" // is clearly the product of no idle hour, but a highly-conceived and 
faithfully-execttted task, self-imposed, and prompted by that inward yearns 
ing to utter great thoughts, and a wealth of passionate feding which is 
poetic genius. No man can read this poem without being struck by the 
fitness and finish of the workmanship, so to speak, as well as by the chas- 
tened and unpretending loftiness of thought which Pervades the whole"^^ 
Globe. 

WORDS FROM THE POETS. Selected by the Editor of " Rays ot 
Sunlight" With a Vignette and Frontispiece. i8mo. Extra 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Cheaper Edition, i8mo. limp., is. 

Wyatt (Sir M. Digby).— FINE ART : a Sketch of its 
History, Theory, Practice, and application to Industry. A Course 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
Sir M. Digby Wyatt, M. A. Slade Professor of Fine Art. 
8vo. loj-. (yd. 



GLOBE EDITIONS. 

Under the title GLOBE EDITIONS, the Publishers are 
issuing a uniform Series ot Standard English Authors, 
carefully edited, clearly and elegantly printed on toned 
paper, strongly bound, and at a small cost. The names of 
the Editors whom they have been fortunate enough to 
secure constitute an indisputable guarantee as to the 
character of the Series. The greatest care has been taken 
to ensure accuracy of text; adequate notes, elucidating 
historical, literary, and philological points, have been sup- 
plied ; and, to the older Authors, glossaries are appended. 
The series is especially adapted to Students of our national 
Literature ; while the small price places good editions of 
certain books, hitherto popularly inaccessible, within the 
reach of all. The Saturday Review says : " The Globe 
Editions of our English Poets are admirable for their 
scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their com- 
pendious form, and their cheapness." 

Shakespeare. — the complete works of william 

SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. G. Clark and W. Aldis 
Wright. Ninety-first Thousand. Globe 8vo. 3J. 6df. 

^^ A marvel of beauty y chelipness, and compactness. The whole works — 
playSj poems J arid sonnets — are contained in one small volume : yet the 
page is perfectly clear and readable, . . . For the busy man^ above all 
for the working student^ the Globe Edition is the best of all existing 
Shakespeare books." — ATHENAEUM. 
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Morte D'Arthur. — SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. The Edition of Caxton, revised for 
Modem Use. With an Introduction by SiR Edward Strachey, 
Bart. Globe 8vo. ^j. 6tf. 

** Itis with the most perfect confidence that we recommend this edition of 
the old romance to every class of readers" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Scott.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. With Biographical Essay by F. T. Palgrave. 
Globe Svo. 3J. ^d. New Edition. 
*^ As a popular edition it leaves nothing to be desired. The want of 

such an one has long beenfelt^ combining real excellence with cheapness^ 

— Spectator. 

Bums.— THE POETICAL WORKS AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with Life, by Alexander Smith. 
Globe Svo. 3J. dd. New Edition. 

** The works of the bard have never been ojfered in such a complete form 
in a single volume^ — Glasgow Daily Herald. 

** Admirable in all respects."** — Spectator. 

Robinson Crusoe.— THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 

CRUSOE. By Defoe. Edited, from the Original Edition, by 
J. W. Clark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Introduction by Henry Kingsley. Globe Svo. 35. 6d, 

" T7ie Globe Edition of Robinson Crusoe is a book to have atid to keep. 
It is printed after the original editions y with the quaint old spellings atid 
is published in admirable style as regards type, papcr^ and binding. A 
well-written and genial biographical introduction, by Mr, Henry Kingsley, 
is likewise an attractive feature of this edition.''— UORHmG Star. 

Goldsmith.— GOLDSMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
With Biographical Essay by Professor Masson. Globe Svo. 

3J. 6d. 
This edition includes the whole of Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works — 
the Vicar of Wakefield, Plays, Poems, dr»r. Of the memoir the Scotsman 
newspaper writes: ^^ Such an admirable compendium of the facts of 
Goldsmith! s life, and so careful and minute a delineation of the mixed 
traits of his peculiar character, as to be a very model of a literary 
biography'' 
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Pope.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
Edited, with Memoir and Notes, by Professor Ward. Globe 
8vo. 3J. 6d. 

" TTie book is handsome and handy. . . . The note^ are many, and 
the matter of them is rich in interest." — AxHENiEUM. 

Spenser. — the complete works of edmund 

SPENSER. Edited from the Original Editions and Manuscripts, 
by R. Morris, Member of the Council of the Philological Society. 
With a Memoir by J. W. Hales, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, Member of the Council of the Philological 
Society. Globe 8vo. ^r. 6^. 

** A complete and clearly printed edition of the whole works of Spenser, 
carefully collaua with the originalSy with copious glossary, worthy — and 
higher praise it needs not — 0/ the beautiful Globe Series. The work is 
edited with all the care so noble a poet deserves." — Daily News. 

Dry den. — THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN. 
Edited, with a Revised Text, Memoir, and Notes, by W. D. 
Christie. Globe 8vo. y. 6d. 

" The work of the Editor has been done with much fulness, care, and 
knowledge ; a well<vritten and exhaustive memoir is prefixed, and the notes 
and text together have been so well treated as to make the volume a fitting 
companion for those which have preceded it — which is saying not a 
little. ^^ — Daily Telegraph. 

Cowper.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM COW- 
PER. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by W. 
Benham. 

^* Mr. Benham^ s edition of Cowper is one of permanettt valine. The 
biographical introduction is excellent, full of information, singularly 
neat and readable, and modest — too modest, indeed — in its comments. 
The notes seem concise and accurate, and the editor has been able to 
discover and introduce some hitherto unprinted matter.'^'' — Saturday 
Review. 

*/ Other Standard Works are in the Press. 

V The Volumes of this Series may also be had in a variety ot morocco 
and calf bindings at very moderate prices. 



MACMILLAN'S 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly printed in i8mo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. E. 
MiLLAis, Arthur Hughes, &c. Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 45. 6d, each volume. Also 
kept in morocco. 

" Messrs, Macmillan have, in their Golden Treasury Series especially j 
provided editions of standard works, volumes of selected poetry, and 
original compositiotis, which entitle this series to be called classical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more elegant 
han the material workmanships — British Quarterly Review. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND 
LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 
Palgrave. 

" This delightful little volume, the Golden Treasury, which contains 
many of the best original lyrical pieces and songs in our language, grouped 
with care and skill, so as to illustrate each other like the pictures in a 
well-arranged gallery, "—Quarterly Review. 

THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS 
Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

" It includes specimens of all the great masters in the art of poetry^ 
selected with the matured judgment of a man coftcentrated on obtaining 
insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, and desirous to awaken tts 
finest impulses, to cultivctte Us keenest sensibilities.^^ — Morning Post. 
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THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the Best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by Sir Roundell Palmer. A New and 
Enlarged Edition. 

" All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the present 
gvve place to the Book of Praise. . . . The selection has been made 
throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The pains itivolved 
in this compilation trtust have been immense, embrcuing, as it does, every 
writer of note in this special province of English literature, and ranging 
over the most widely divergent trcuks of religious thought.''^ — Saturday 
Review. 

THE FAIRY BOOK ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected anct 
rendered anew by the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman. "^ 
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A delightful selection, in a delightful external form ; full of tfu 
physical splendour and vast opulence of proper fairy tales.^^ — Spectator. 

THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by William Allingham. 

** His taste as a judge of old poetry will be found, by all acquainted with 
the various readings of old English ballads, true enough to justify his 
undertaking so critical a task.^^ — Saturday Review, 

THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and arranged by Mark Lemon. 

" The fullest and best jest book that has yet appeared.^* — Saturday 
Review. 

BACON'S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL. 
With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Aldis Wright, M. A. 

** The beautiful little edition of Bacon^s Essays, now before us, does 
credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr. Aldis Wright. . . . It puts the 
reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and chronology 
necessary for reading the Essays in connexion with Bacon^s life and 
times.** — Spectator. 

^* By far the most complete as well as the most elegant edition we 
possess,** — Westminster Review. 

D 
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THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS from this World to that which is to 
come. By John Bunyan. 
" A beautiful and scholarly reprint^'' — SPECTATOR, 

' THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Selected and arranged by C. F. Alexander. 
* * A well-selected volume of Sacred Poetry. " — Spectator. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS of all Times and all Countries. 

Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of ** The Heir of 

Redclyffe." 
"... To theyoungyfor whom it is especially intended^ as a most interesting 
collection of thrilling taJes well told ; and to their elders^ as a usefid hand- 
book of reference, and a pleasant one to take up when their wish is to while 
away a weary half-hour. We have seen no prettier gift-book for a long 
time.'*— ATHEii MUM. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with 
Biographical Memoir, Notes and Glossary, by Alexander 
Smith. Two Vols. 

** Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition of Burns 
yet out," — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited from 
the Original Edition by J. W. Clark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

** Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
he rule, that a cheap and pretty copy of it, rigidly exact to the original, 
will be a prize to many book-buyers,** — EXAMINER. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, with 
Notes by J. LI. Davies, M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 
^*A dainty and cheap little edition,** — Examiner. 

THE SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 

Musicians. Selected and arranged by John Hullah, Professor 

of Vocal Music in King's College, London. 

** A choice collection of the sterling songs of England, Scotland, and 

* Ireland, with the music of each prefixed to the words. How much true 

wholesome pleasure such a book can diffuse, and will diffuse, we trust, 

through many thousand famil'esy — Examiner. 
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LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
GusTAVE Masson, French Master in Harrow Sdiool. 

A selection of the best French songs and lyrical pieces. 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Boy. 

*' A perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book about boys 
for boys that ever was written.^'' — Illustrated Times. 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of **The Heir of Redclyffe." 
With Vignette. 

^'' An admirable addition to an admirable series^ — Westminster 
Review. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN THOUGHTS. By Henry Attwell, 

Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 

** Mr. Attwell has prodtued a book of rare value .... Happily it is 
small enough to be carried about in the pockety and of such a companion 
it would be difficult to wearv. " — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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